NATIONAL 
REVIEW. 


“What is the Tory Party, unless it represents National 
feeling Beaconsjield. 


JANUARY, 1887. 


YOUNG CONSERVATISM. The Hon. George N. CURZON, M.P. 
CARLYLE’S CROMWELL’S LETTERS. Reginald F. D. PALGRAVE 
JUBILEE REIGNS IN ENGLAND. Arthur BURNEY . 
THOUGHTS ON DOWDEN’S “ LIFE OF SHELLEY.” W. J. COURTHOPE 
THOUGHT TRANSFERENCE. A. H. BIGG and M. L. HATCHARD 
LOCKSLEY HALL AND LIBERALISM. Mortimer DYNELEY 
THE COLONIAL CONFERENCE. William GRESWELL 
.THE RACHEL-CREMIEUX CORRESPONDENCE. Mrs. A. C. KENNARD 
MR. GREG ON THE MARRIAGE CODE. Lord GRIMTHORPE, QC. 
“OWEN MEREDITH,” EARL OF LYTTON. Alfred AUSTIN ° 
POLITICS AT HOME AND ABROAD 

CORRESPONDENCE 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE. S8.W. 


Paris: Lrprarte GALIGNANI. MELBOURNE 
New Yors: Tse InrernationaL Sypney } Roserrson. 


Catoutta: W. cKER & Cc . A. Kramers. 
Beruw: AsHer & Co. Borranpan G. Rossers. 


Price 28. 6d.] [All rights reserved. 
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THE IRON WIRE, WIRE ROPE, AND FENCING COMPANY 
D. ROWELL CO.), 
Colonial and Foreign Government Contractors. Patentees and Contractors to H.M.’s War Department, &e. &c. 


STRAINED WIRE AND CONTINUOUS IRON FENCING AND GATES 
Erected over thousands of miles at Home, in the Colonies, and Abroad. 


ROWELL’S 


Pa 
GALVANIZED 
i DIAGONAL 
STEEL BRACE 
STANDARD. 


NEW PATENT ‘‘ECONOMIC’”’ STRAINED WIRE FENCING. 


SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED FOR EFFICIENCY, STRENGTH, AND APPEARANC 


IRON HURDLES, GATES, TREE GUARDS, AND WIRE NETTING; FENCING POR 
DEER PARK 3, RABBIT WAREENS, AND PHEASANTRIE 


Address :—D. ROWELL & CO., 2, POET’S CORNER, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
Mustrated Priced Catalogues Post-free on Application 


HENRY SOTHERAN & (CO., 


SECOND-HAND BooKSELLERS, 
And Publishers of Gould’s Ornithological Works. 


Bookbuyers and Libraries at Home and Abroad supplied on the best terms. 


A Monthly Catalogue issued. A General Catalogue, price 3s. 6d. 
THE LARGEST STOCK OF BOOKS IN ENGLAND. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED FoR CASH. 


136 STRAND, W.C.; 36 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


BRITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Incorporated in the year 1847, under Act 7 and 8 Vict. cap. 110, and further empowered 


This Company being established on the Mutual Principle, all Surplus Funds 

belong to the Members. 
Every third year a careful Valuation of the Business is made, and large 

"Deusen have been declared. 

we Average Cash Bonus (Triennially) exceeds 20 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 

The Surplus Funds already appropriated amount to £997,000. 

It has an ANNUAL INCOME of £207,571. 

An ACCUMULATED FUND, arising solely from Premiums, of £1,060,850. 

And has PAID IN CLAIMS, £1,327,382, 

Policies absolutely indisputable after five years, provided the age of the Assured 
has been admitted. 

Policies kept in force when requested by appropriating the Surrender Value to the 
payment of premiums. 

No charge for voyage to, or residence in, any part of the World, except unhealthy 
climates. 

Assurers under the Temperance ScHEME are placed in a separate Section. 

Policies may be effected under the Deferred Bonus plan. 

LOANS on LEAsEHOLDs, and other considered. 


Prospectuses, Copies of the last Keport and Balance Sheet, and Board of Trade Returns, &c., 
can be obtained on application to any of the Agents of the Company, or to 


EDWIN BOWLEY, FIA., F.SS., Secretary. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & NEW BOOKS. 


Hon. the Earl of Sel 
A DEFENCE OF THE "CHURCH OF ENGLAND AGAINS ST. ‘DISESTABLISH- 


MENT. With an Letter to the Right Hon. W. E. Giapstonz, M.P. By oF 


Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d 
ew Work on 


m Madagascar. 
MADAGASCAR: an Histories! aon Descriptive Account of the Island and its former 
Dependencies. Compiled by S. Pasrieup Outver, F.S.A., F.R.G.S., late Captain Royal Artillery. With 
Maps. 2 vols., medium 8vo., £2 12s. 6d. 


EARLY LETTERS OF THOMAS CARLYLE, 1814-1826. Edited by Cuartes 
Euior Norton. 2 vols., with 2 Portraits, crown 8vo., 18s. 

HISTORY OF NAPOLEON I. By P. Lanrrey. A Translation made with the 
sanction of the Author. New and Popular Edition. 4 vols., crown 8vo., 30s. 

TWENTY SERMONS. By the Rev. Paruips Brooxs, Rector of Trinity Church, 


Boston, U. §.A., Author of ‘“‘Sermons Preached in English Churches,”’ ‘‘ The Candle of the Lord, and other 
Sermons,” &c. Crown 8vo., 


NEW GIFT BOOKS. 


DAYS WITH SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. From The Spectator. With nume- 
rous I)lustrations by Tomson. Small 4to., extra gilt, 6s. 
Tllustra Randolph Caldecott. 
OLD CHRISTMAS AND ) BRA CEBRIDGE HALL. By Wasuincton Irvine. With 
numerous Illustrations CaLpEcoTT. An de on fine paper. Royal 8vo., 21s. 
e Edition of “‘the 
THE POSTHUMOUS PAPERS OF THE PICKWICK CLUB. By Cuarues Dickens. 


With Notes and numerous Illustrations. Edited by Cuartes Dickens the Younger. In 2 vols., extra 


crown 8vo., 21s. 
w Volume of Poems by John Stuart Blackie. 
MESSIS VITAE: Gleanings of Song from a Happy Life. By Joun Sruarr Buacxir, 
Emeritus Professor in the University of Edinburgh. 6d, 


agazine which has no rival in En 
A NEW GIFT BOOK 3K FOR EVERY HOUSEHOLD, W WITH. "500 PICTURES. 
Now ready, super royal 8vo., cloth elegant, price 8s, 


Fhe English Lllustrated SMagasine for 1886. 


The Third Yearly Volume of ‘THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE” is now ready. The volume 
consists of over 800 closely-printed pages, illustrated by about 500 Wood Engravings of various sizes. 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


Randolph Caldecott’s Last Wor 
JACK AND THE BEANSTALK. English Sncuntbene by the Hon. Hatiam 


Tennyson. With 50 by Ranpo.pu CALDECOTT. 6d. 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES UN NDERGROUND. Beit Being a Facsimile of the Original 


MS. Book, afterwards developed into “‘ Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland.” By Lewis Carrott. With 


27 Illustrations by the Author. Crown 8vo., 4s. [Ina few days, 
THE GAME OF LOGIC. By Lewis Carrotz. Crown 8vo., 3s. days 
MADAME TABBY'S ESTABLISHMENT. By Kari. With Illustrations. Crown 

vo., 48, 6d. 


THE TALE OF TROY. Done into English by Ausrey Srewarrt, M.A., late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Globe 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


THE MOON MAIDEN, and other Stories. By Jessy E. Greenwoop. Crown 


8vo., 3s. 6d, 


MRS. MOLESWORTH’S STORY-BOOKS for CHILDREN. 


In Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d.each. With pictures by WALTER CRANE. 
Two Little Waifs. | Christmas-Tree Land. | “Us. | Four Winds Farm, 


In Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. With Pictures by WALTER CRANE. [New Volume, 
“‘ Carrots.” | Herr Baby. | The Cuckoo Clock. | The Ta ry Boom. 
Rosy. Tell. me a Grandmother Dear. A Child. 


Now Ready. The Christmas (December) Number of 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


It contains Pictures by L. Tapema, R.A., Miss Ciara Montaupa, G. pu Maurier, Tuomson, 
J. Buxton Knicut, W. BiscomBEe GARDNER, and other artists. And contributions by A. C. Swinpurne, H. F. 
Brown, the Auruor of “ Bootle’s Baby,” Giant ALLEN, GEORGE MEREDITH, the AuTHorR of “ John Herring,” D, 
CurisT1s Murray, D. Rice-Jongs, G. Du Maurier, B. Farsron, the Auruor of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” 
and other writers. 

This Fine-Art Number, may be obtained from any Bookseller or Newsagent, price One Shilling, by post Fifteenpence. 
*,* Messrs. Macmillan & Co.’s New Illustrated Catalogue of Presentation and Prize-Books is 
now ready, post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 29, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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EDITED BY JOHN H. INGRAM. 


Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. each, 


ALREADY ISSUED:— 
GEORGE ELIOT. 


GEORGE SAND. 
MARIA EDGEWORTH. 
EMILY BRONTE. 
MARY LAMB. 


By Mathilde Blind. 

By Bertha Thomas. 

By Helen Zimmern. 

By A. Mary F. Robinson. 


By Anne Gilchrist. 
MARGARET FULLER. 


ELIZABETH FRY. 
COUNTESS OF ALBANY. 
HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


By Julia Ward Howe. 
By Mrs. E. R. Pitman. 
By Vernon Lee. 


By Mrs. Fenwick Miller. 
MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT GODWIN. 


By Elizabeth Robins Pennell. 
RACHEL. 


MADAME ROLAND. 
SUSANNA WESLEY. 


By Mrs. A. Kennard. 
By Mathilde Blind. 


By Eliza Clarke. 


MARGARET OF ANGOULEME, QUEEN OF 
NAVARRE. 
By A. Mary F. Robinson. 


IN THE PRESS:— 
MRS. SIDDONS. 


By Mrs. A. Kennard. 
MADAME DE STAEL. 


By Bella Duffy. 


London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 8.W. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


In the January Number of the “TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE" 
(Ready at all Railway Stations and Booksellers on Tuesday, 
December 21st), two new Serial Stories will commence, entitled 
“The Danvers Jewels,” and “ Red Spider,” by the 
Author of “ John Herring,” “ Mehalah,” &c. 


NEW WORKS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


LOUIS THE FOURTEENTH AND THE COURT OF FRANCE IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By Jutta Parpog. Embellished with upwards of 50 Woodcuts, 
and with numerous Portraits on Steel. A New Edition, in 3 vols.,demy 8vo. 42s. 


ON THE BOX SEAT. From London to Land’s End and Back. With 16 finely 


engraved Fuil-page Illustrations on wood by George Pearson, from Designs by the Author, J. J. 
Hisszy. In Demy 8vo. 16s. 


THE ADVENTURES OF MR. LEDBURY AND HIS FRIEND JACK JOHNSON. 
By AvBexi Smitn. Containing Three additional Chapters which appeared in ‘‘ Bentley’s Mis- 


cellany ” «iter the publication of the Story. With Twenty-one Etchings on Steel by John Leech. 
In Royal Syo. 21s. 


THE MARCHIONESS OF BRINVILLIERS. By Ausert Smite. With Fifteen 
Etchings on Steel by John Leech. In Royal 8vo. 21s. 
FROM MOZART TO MARIO. Auber, Rossini, Verdi, Meyerbeer, Berlioz, 


Gounod, Chopin, Schumann, Mozart, Wagner, Paganini, Thalberg, Patti, Nilsson, Mario. By 
Louts In 2 vols., Crown 8vo. 21s. 


UNDER NORTHERN SKIES. By Cuartes W. Woop, F.R.G.S., Author of 


‘Through Holland,” &e. In Demy 8vo., with numerous Illustrations. 14s. 


COURT AND PRIVATE LIFE IN THE TIME OF QUEEN CHARLOTTE. 
Being the Journals of Mrs. Papendiek, Bedchamber-Woman to Her Majesty. Edited by Mrs, 
VERNON Detyrs Broventon. In 2 yols., Demy 8vo. With Portraits. 32s. [Just ready. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


Ready this day. To be obtained at all Booksellers and Libraries. 
“DOCTOR CUPID.” By Ruopa Broventon, Author of “Cometh up as a 
Flower.” In 3 vols., Crown 8vo. 
**Oh, Doctor Cupid, thou for me reply.”—Sir SypNer. 


BALDINE; and other Stories. By Kart Epier. Edited by the Hart or 


Lytrox. In 2 vols., Crown 8vo. 


BORDERLAND: A Country-Town Chronicle. By Jess: Author of 
“ The First Violin.” In 3 vols., Crown 8vo. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


NOW READY. 
A GIRTON GIRL. By Mrs. Annie Epwarpes, Author of “Ought We to Visit 


Her?” In 1 vol. Crown 8vo. 


THIRLBY HALL. By W. E. Norris, Author of “Adrian Vidal,” &. In 


1 vol. Crown 8vo. 


THE BROAD ARROW. A Tale of Old Tasmania. By Oxint Kexsz. In 


1 vol. Crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Bururneton Srreet, Lonpon, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
a 2 
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MESSRS. W. H. SMITH & SON 


WILL FORWARD 


From the LIBRARY DEPARTMENT the following Magazines 
and Reviews. 


LIBRARY COPIES 


WITHDRAWN'FROM CIRCULATION, 
POSTAGE FREE to any part of the United Kingdom 
At the prices annexed, until further notice :— 
MAGAZINES, SIX WEEKS AFTER DATE. 


PER ANNUM. PER ANEUM. 


Blackwood’s . 213 National Review . 77 
Contemporary Review . 17 Revue des Deux Mondes 


Cornhill 
Time. . 7 insleys 


Gentleman's . . 7 Nineteenth Century ‘ 
London Society . 7 Longman’s Magazine. 


QUARTERLY REVIEWS, THREE MONTHS AFTER DATE. 
Edinburgh . - 10 Quarterly . 10 0 
0 


Church Quarterly . » & 
The terms will be 1s. 6d. per annum less to Subscribers living sufficiently near the 
Bookstalls to have the Magazines delivered therefrom. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST BE Parp 1n ADVANCE, and cannot be received for a less period than 
Twetve Monrus. If no remittance is received after the dispatch of the last number subscribed 
for, it will be understood that they are to be discontinued. 


Subscriptions will be received at any Bookstall. 


W. H. SMITH & SON'S SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 


186 STRAND, LONDON, 
AND AT THE RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 


Novels are issued to, and received from, Subscribers in SETS only. 


TERMS 
For Subscribers obtaining their Books from a Country Bookstall. 


6 Months. 12 Months, 
(Novels in more than One Volume ave not available for this class of Subscription.) 
For Two Volumes atatime ... 111 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of Subscription.) 
For Taree Volumes at a time... 2 2 


For TWELVE ,, 8 00 5 5 0 


This Library possesses an advantage over all other Libraries in the privilege it gives of 
allowing its Subscribers to be transferred, free of charge, to any of Messrs. SMITH & SONS’ 
bookstalls in England and Wales. There are more than 500 Depdts available for this purpose. 
Subscriptions are received at any bookstall. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Hon. John Fortescue. 


RECORDS OF STAG-HUNTING ON EXMOOR. By the Hon. Joun 


_ Fortescue. With 14 Full-page Illustrations by Epear GIBERNE. Large Crown 8vo. 


‘Major Lloyd, R.E. 
VAUBAN, MONTALEMBERT, CARNOT: Engineer Studies. By E. M. 


Luiorp, Major R.E., late Professor of Fortification at the Royal i, Academy, Woolwich. Crown 
8vo. With Portraits. Price 5 S. 


Frederika Macdonald. 


PUCK AND PEARL: the Wanderings and Wonderings of of Two En nglish 
Children in India. By FrrepEeRrKA Macponap, Author of “ The [liad of &e. Wit 
trations by Mrs. Invine GraHam. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Lady Violet Greville. 
MONTROSE. By Lady Viotet Grevittx. With an Introduction by the Earl 


of ASHBURNHAM. Containing Two Portraits. Large Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
G. F. R. Barker and M. G. Dauglish. 


AND POLITICAL HANDBOOK. By G. F. Russenn 


_BaRrkER and M. G. Davatisu, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barristers-at-Law. Crown 8vo. 
Third Edition in the Press. 


_ —-y OF LIEUTENAN T RUDOLPH DE LISLE, RN., of the Naval 


Rev. H. N. Oxenuam, M.A. Crown 8vo. With Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 


Parker Gillmore. 


THE HUNTER’S ARCADIA. By Parker Gititmore, Author of “A Ride 


through Hostile Africa,’ ‘tite All Round the World,” &. Demy 8vo. With numerous Illustrations. 10s. 6d, 


W. Bromley-Davenport. 
SPORT. By W. Bromtey- Sanmmeand (late M.P. for North Warwickshire). 
With a Be by Major-General Henry Hope Crratocke, C.B. Newand Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo., 6s.; Original Edition, 4to., 21s., is still to be had. 


Major L * * * * *, 


BREAKFASTS, LUNCHEONS, AND BALL SUPPERS. By Major 


* , Author of ss The ‘Pytchley B Book of Retined Cookery.’’ Crown 8vo. 


THE PYTCHLEY BOOK of REVINED COOKERY and BILLS of FARE. 


By Major L allies ird Edition. — Crown 8vo. 


THE OFFICIAL HANDBOOK “of, the WATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


for COOKERY. Containing Lessons on Cookery; forming the Course of Instruction in the School. With 
List of U Utensils necessary, and Lessons | on a Utensils. Compiled by R.O.C. Large Cr. 8vo. 8s, 


THE ROYAL CONFECTIONER ; “English and Foreign. A Practical 


Treatise. By C. FrancateEui. Fifth Thousand, Crown 8vo, With numerous Illustrations. 5s. 
{New Edition in the press. 
New Volume of the Cabinet Edition of CHARLES DICKENS’S WORES. 
SKETCHES by BOZ. [Illustrative of Every-day Life and Every-day People. 
Feap. 8vo. With 8 Illustrations. Cloth back, marble paper sides and uncut edges. 1s. 6d. 
CHRISTMAS STORIES from ‘“ Household Words” and ‘All the Year 
und,’ Feap. 8vo. With 8 Illustrations. Cloth back, marble paper sides, and uncut edges. 1s. 6d, . 


DICKENS’S CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


Reprinted from the Original Plates. Illustrated by John Leech, D. Maclise, R.A., R. Doyle, 
C, Stanfield, R.A., &c. Feap., cloth. Each 1s. 


A Christmas Carol. The Battle of Life: a Love Story 
The Chimes: a Goblin Story. The Haunted Man and the Ghost’s 
The Cricket on the Hearth: a Fairy 


ry. 
Tale of Home. The above complete in a case, 5s. 


GEORGE MEREDITH’S WORKS. 
Crown 8vo. Each 6s. 
Diana of the Spesnange. | Rhoda Fleming. 
Evan Harrin Beauchamp’s Career. 
Richard Peverel. The Egoist. 
Vittoria The Shaving of Shagpat, &c. 
Sandra Belloni, originally Emilia [In the Press. 
in England. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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W. H. ALLEN & 00S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


COLONIAL FRANCE: Its History, Administration, 
and Commerce. 
By CAPTAIN C. B. NORMAN, 


Late 90th Light enna and Bengal Staff Corps, Author of ‘‘ America; or, the Campaign of 
1877,” ** Tonkin; or, France in the Far East.” 


Demy 8vo. With Map. 15s. 


HISTORY OF INDIA UNDER VICTORIA, FROM 
1836 to 1880. 


By CAPTAIN LIONEL J. TROTTER, 
Author of “ A History of the British Empire in India,” “ Warren Hastings: a Biography,” &c. 


Two Vols. Demy 8vo. 30s. 


ADVANCE AUSTRALIA! 


An Account of Eight Years’ Work, Wandering, and Amusement, in Queensland, New South 
Wales, an Victoria. 


By THE HON. HAROLD FINCH-HATTON 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A CHAPLAIN IN THE 
ROYAL NAVY. 


Being Notes and Scenes from the Writings of the Rev. G. W. TUCKER, M.A., late Chaplain 
of Greenwich Hospital, and Vicar of Ramsay, Essex. 


Compiled and Edited by HIS WIDOW. 
With a Prefatory Letter by Admiral Sir W. Krya Haut, K.C.B. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. 


Edited by JOHN H. INGRAM. 


NEW VOLUMES.—MARGARET OF ANGOULEME, QUEEN OF NAVARRE. By 
A. Mary F. Rosrnson. [dn the press.] MRS. SIDDONS. By Mrs. A. Kennarp. 
MADAME DE STAEL. By Betz Durry. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


EDGAR ALLAN POE: His Life, Letters, and 
Opinions. 
By JOHN H. INGRAM, Editor “Eminent Women Series.” 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL. 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS—continued. 


RANCH LIFE IN CALIFORNIA. 


Extracted from the Home Correspondence of E. M. H. 
Crown 8vo. With Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 


ITS OWN REWARD. 


By J. SALE LLOYD, 
Author of “Shadows of the Past,” “‘ Honesty Seeds,” &c. 


Crown 8vo. With Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 


THE DEFENCE OF KAHBHUN. 


A Forgotten Episode of the First Afghan War. 
By CHARLES REYNOLDS WILLIAMS. 
Crown 8vo. With Frontispiece. 3s. 6d. 


MEMOIR OF CAPTAIN DALTON, H.E.I.C.S., 


Defender of Trichinopoly, 1752-3. 
By CHARLES DALTON, F.R.G.S., 
Author of “Life and Times of General Sir Edward Cecil.” 
Crown 8vo. With Portrait and Two Plans. 6s. 


CHARON, AND SERMONS FROM THE STYX. 
By the Author of “ The Rosicrucians.” 
Crown 8vo. Is. 


WORLDLY TALES. 
Inscribed to Edmund Yates. 
By J. W. SHERER, C.8.I., Author of “Who is Mary?” “ At Home and in India,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. Boards, ls.; cloth, ls. 6d. 


THE “SACRED” KURRAL OF TIRUVALLURA- 
NAYANAR. 


With Introduction, Grammar, Translation, Notes, Lexicon, and Concordance. 


By THE REV. G. U. POPE, M.A., D.D., 


Sometime Fellow of the Madras University, Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, and of the 
German Oriental Society. 


Demy 8vo. 25s. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, 
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LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS, 


In small post 8vo., uniform, cloth extra, bevelled boards, 
Price SIX SHILLINGS each, unless where otherwise stated. 


By R. D. BLACKMORE. | 


LORNA DOONE: 


A ROMANCE OF EXMOOR. 
TWENTY-FirtH EDITION. 
Also an Edition charmingly Illustrated, 21s., 31s. 64., 
and 35s. 


Alice Lorraine. Cradock Nowell. 
Clara Vaughan. Cripps the Carrier. 
Erema; or, My Father’s Sin. 

Mary Anerley. 

Christowell: A Dartmoor Tale. 

Tommy Upmore. 


By THOMAS HARDY. 
The Trumpet-Major. 
Far from the Madding Crowd. 
The Hand of Ethelberta. 
A Laodicean. 
Two on a Tower. 
A Pair of Blue Eyes. 
The Return of the Native. 


By GEORGE MACDONALD. 
Mary Marston. Guild Court. 
The Vicar’s Daughter. 
Adela Cathcart. Stephen Archer. 
Weighed and Wanting. _—Orts. 
By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 
Daisies and Buttercups: A Novel of the Upper | 
Thames. 
The Senior Partner. 
Alaric Spenceley. 
A Struggle for Fame. 


By Mrs. CASHEL HOEY. 
A Golden Sorrow. Out of Court. 
By FRANK R. STOCKTON, Author of 
“Rudder Grange.” 
The late Mrs. Null. 


By C. F. WOOLSON. 
Anne. East Angels. 


For the Major. 


5s. 


By WILLIAM BLACK. 


A DAUGHTER OF HETH. 


NINETEENTH EDITION. 


| Three Feathers. Kilmeny. 
In Silk Attire. 
Lady Silverdale’s Sweetheart. 
Sunrise. 

By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
Wreck of the “ Grosvenor.” 
John Holdsworth (Chief Mate). 
A Strange Voyage. A Sailor’s Sweetheart. 
The “ Lady Maud.” 
Little Loo: a Tale of South Sea. 
A Sea Queen. Jack’s Courtship. 
My Watch Below. 

By Mrs. BEECHER STOWE. 

Old Town Folk. We and our Neighbours, 
Poganue People. 

By Mrs. B. M. CROKER. 
Some One Else. 


By JEAN INGELOW. 
Don John. 
Sarah de Beranger. 
John Jerome: His Thoughts and Ways. 
By Mrs. MACQUOID. 
Elinor Dryden. Diane. 
By Miss COLERIDGE. 
An English Squire. 
By REV. E. GILLIAT, M.A. 
A Story of the Dragonades, 
By JOSEPH HATTON. 
Three Recruits, and the Girls they Left behind 
Them. 
By LEWIS WALLACE. 
Ben Hur: a Tale of the Christ. 


5s. 


NOW READY. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE FOR JANUARY 1887. 


CONTENTS. 


A Creole Belle. 
FRENCH. 

The Navies of the Continent. I.—The French 
Na’ By Sir Epwarp J. Rerp. With 7 Ilus- 
trations in Photographs and Drawings by Chev. 
Edwardo de Martino. 

New Orleans. By CuarLes DupLEY WarNER. With 
20 Illustrations ogg by William Hamilton Gib- 
son, Alfred Kappes, E. W. Kemble, Schell and 
Hogan, and Frederick Dielman. 

Marka. A Story of Russian Life. PartI. By Katu- 
LEEN O'Meara. 

Reid’s Lovers. A Story. By RicHarp 
JOHNSTON. With 6 drawn 


Frontispiece. Engraved by Frank 


Kemble. 
At Midnig A Poem. By Lovuisk CHANDLER 


Campaigning with the Cossacks. I.—A Sum- 
mer Campaign. By Frank D. Mitter. With 
ll ee drawn by F. D. Millet. 
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CONSERVATISM AND YOUNG CONSERVATIVES. 


Ir is not unnatural that a Party smarting under the consciousness 
of defeat should evince a scanty appreciation of the virtues of 
their conqueror. Dwindling numbers, a discredited leader, and a 
condemned policy are conditions unfavourable to dispassionate- 
ness of judgment. Under such provocation, a certain obliquity of 
mental vision is readily condoned, and a modest exaggeration, nay, 
even a mild acerbity of language, may be accepted without protest. 
No one, for instance, would quarrel with Mr. John Morley for 
drawing “laughter and cheers” from his audience at Leeds, last 
November, by telling them that “Tory principles are things of 
shreds and patches, rickety puppets, which are only paint and 
wood, and wire and squeak.”’ This is the slightly-acidulated banter 
of a politician suffering from a pardonable dyspepsia. Nor, again, 
does the most sensitive of Conservatives yield to any other emotion 
than uncontrollable laughter at the transpontine gambols of Sir 
W. Harcourt. When he solemnly warns his countrymen that, 
“one of these days, when it suits their purpose, the Tories will 
swallow ‘Home Rule,’ as they have swallowed everything else,” 
we recognize the speaker’s unimpeachable right to pronounce, er 
cathedra, upon the general capacity of the political stomach for 
such absorption as he describes. And when, amid “roars of 
laughter,” he exclaims that ‘‘ one of the consolations of a Tory Go- 
vernment is that they begin at once to shunt their rubbish,” we 
remember how perilously near he is said to have once been to join- 
ing a Tory Adminisiration himself, and we are disposed to join 
enthusiastically in the chorus. 

If such mentors lead the way, there is sure to be no lack of a 
following. Radicals are gregarious in attack, though divided 
and fugitive in defence. Adulterated versions of the gibes of Mr. 
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Morley and Sir W. Harcourt are poured from provincial platforms, 
with a crescendo of froth proportioned to the dilution of spirit. 
“‘ The Tories have clambered into office by abandoning their prin- 
ciples; they have stolen our programme, and are masquerading 
in borrowed plumes.” This is the splenetic howl of the baffled 
Gladstonian as he contemplates, from the outer darkness, the in- 
tolerable spectacle of a Conservative Government called to power 
by the voice of the people—.e. upon his own admission, divinely 
appointed—and daily consolidating its hold upon the popular 
affections by a policy of dignified self-confidence and beneficial 
reforms. 

These charges represent the excusable effervescence of troubled 
and remorseful souls. Ido not suppose that they very seriously 
disturb the equanimity of the Government, and I suspect that they 
are taken for what they are worth by the country. No doubt they 
will be freely repeated in the coming years, and every good Bill 
introduced and carried by a Conservative Ministry will be exposed 
to the taunt of having been stolen from the repertoire of their 
opponents. By this ingenious device the Radicals can lay claim 
to a monopoly of all successful legislation. If they are in power, 
the particular Measure for which they wish to take credit, though 
it may have been largely shaped by Conservatives, and, perhaps, 
only brought into being by their aid, is yet the offspring of pure 
‘and unmixed Radical parentage. If, on the other hand, it has 
been passed by a Conservative Government, and not unlikely in 
the teeth of considerable Radical opposition, it is then discovered 
if fortunate in its results, to have been a supposititious infant 
abstracted from the Radical nursery, and surreptitiously intro- 
duced into the Tory cradle. In either case, the Radical paternity 
is triumphantly vindicated, and the eternal sterility of the Tory 
Party conclusively proved. 

Now, why is it that these charges of inconsistency, plagiarism, 
and general depravity are received with such profound indifference 
both by the accused parties and by the public at large? Mainly, 
no doubt, because of the extravagance and falsity of the charges 
themselves. Those who make them, by trying to prove too much, 
‘let it be seen that they reflect too little. 

But there is another reason, of much deeper and wider signifi- 
-eance for the prevailing sense of tranquillity which these accusations 
have so signally failed to disturb. The country takes a different 
‘view of the character, principles, and aims of the Conservative 
Party from that which is pressed upon its notice with such sus- 
picious wealth of declamation by the opposite side ; different, even, 
from that which it formerly entertained itself. The fact is that 
there are two Conservative parties ; the one a living and corporate 
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reality, strong enough at the present moment to place, and to re- 
tain, an acceptable Government in office, and dependent for its 
stability upon its successful appeal to popular sympathies; the 
other, a lurid phantasmagoria of Radical invention, a Franken- 
stein that is only conjured up on provincial platforms or by the 
editor of the Daily News, but that somehow vanishes when the 
fumes of procreative rhetoric have dispersed. Sir W. Harcourt 
may conceive that he is uttering an epigram when he describes the 
Conservative Party as a combination of ‘‘all the prejudices of 
‘caste, all the interests of classes, and all the passions of party” ; 
though even here he will find few people innocent enough to agree 
with him. But if he thinks that, as a definition, his phrase im- 
poses upon a single individual, or is regarded by any rational 
‘human being as anything but the most absolute balderdash, he is 
strangely mistaken. The country can distinguish with sufficient 
‘clearness between the real and the mock sun, between the original 
and the caricature. It knows well enough that the Conservative 
Party is no more composed of bloated aristocrats, or feudal despots, 
or grabbing landowners, or selfish monopolists, or any other of 
the agreeable ingredients attributed to it in the Radical vernacular, 
than the Jockey Club is composed of jockeys, or the Crystal Palace 
is built of crystal. A British jury does not form its verdict of the 
character or conduct of the defendant from the highly-coloured 
epitome of them supplied by the leading counsel for the plaintiff. 
It listens to the speeches, but it decides upon the evidence. 

If there is one fact more than another which has been forced 
upon the popular consciousness by the events of recent years, it is 
the absolute hollowness of party nomenclature. The venerable 
distinctions between Conservative and Liberal are played out; the 
old watchwords and symbols and cries are so much obsolete pro- 
perty, which encumber the stage and interfere both with the 
dramatic unity and with the forward movement of newer pieces. 
The Conservatives of to-day—let us admit the charge at once— 
are not the Conservatives of 1832-67, nor the Conservatives of 
1867-85. It would be extremely absurd, and in the highest degree 
discreditable, if they were. Two successive and gigantic enlarge- 
ments of the voting area cannot be accomplished without leaving a 
permanent effect upon the nature and conduct of parties. Canute 
may, perhaps, have contemplated the first wave that touched his 
feet unmoved, but he is popularly credited with having shifted his 
chair when its legs were washed by a second. 

Nor is there anything to be ashamed of in this necessary modifi- 
cation of attitude. 


New times demand new measures and new men. 
The world advances, and in time outgrows 
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The laws that in our fathers’ days were best; 
And doubtless after us some purer scheme 
Will be shaped out by wiser men than we, 
Made wiser by the steady growth of truth. 


Policies must not only be sound and fright in themselves, but. 
they must be adapted to those for whom and to whom they are 
proposed. The statesman who attempts to rule a democracy by 
laws framed on aristocratic lines is foredoomed to failure. Principle 
is a much-abused word ; but, understanding by principles the fun- 
damental and inalienable tenets of faith which politicians, sup- 
posedly the most immoral of men, can hold as firmly in one sphere 
as theologians, reputed to be the most moral, in another, I am 
not aware of any principle the abandonment of which has even 
been suggested to the Conservative party by either of the processes 
of Enfranchisement above alluded to. But, accepting for the 
moment Lord Beaconsfield’s definition of Conservative principles 
as “‘ the defence of the capital institutions of the country,” we may 
admit that an important transformation has taken place in the 
methods and weapons of defence—the criterion of public utility 
being now advanced where abstract merit was once paraded as. 
justification supreme—and that a valuable impetus has been given 
to the progressive application of those principles in the new-born 
energy for genuine reforms. 

We may even go farther, and admit that the present alliance 
with the Unionist Liberals, in the durability of which there are. 
many who see a new ray of salvation in the troubled atmosphere 
of British politics, is exerting a Liberalising influence upon the 
attitude of a Conservative Cabinet. Neither would the most 
devoted follower of Lord Hartington be found to deny that the. 
co-operation with his former opponents, induced by common resis- 
tance to a grave national peril, has exercised a moderating and 
conservatizing influence upon his own opinions. The effect is. 
reciprocal, and it is not worth while squabbling about the relative - 
degrees of variation. 

If, however, a change has taken place in the meaning of’ 
the term Conservatism, how much greater is that which its 
rival, in the Gladstonian acceptation of the word, has undergone ?' 
I need not now allude to the admitted disappearance of all the old 
catchwords from the Liberal creed, to the latter-day contempt for- 
individual liberty, born of an excessive passion for central control, . 
or to the utter oblivion in which the old Liberal doctrines of 
economical reform and peace, with or without honour, have been 
plunged. This might be stigmatized as ancient history. But the 
purely ephemeral connotation of modern Liberalism may be 
demonstrated by incidents of yesterday and to-day. Only a year 
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ago a book was compiled by an industrious hack under the title 
Why I am a Liberal, various and conflicting definitions of Libe- 
ralism being therein propounded by the then apostles of the faith. 
But this compilation is already obsolete, and the prophets of 1885 
are the outcasts of 1886. A new religion’ was wanted, and the 
same inimitable purveyor has been equal to the occasion. He has 
recently presented the world with another volume, entitled The 
New Liberal Programme, in which, last year’s suit of clothes 
having been discarded as old-fashioned and ill-fitting, a brand-new 
set of garments is manufactured for the party by such trusted 
artificers and masters of the craft as Mr. Conybeare and Mr. Page 
Hopps. At this rate, we may expect an annual restatement of 
Liberal policy and principles, recurring with as much regularity as 
Guy Fawkes’ Day, or the Budget. Indeed, if a particular man 
tells you now-a-days that he is a Liberal, he gives you little more 
information about himself than did Plato’s definition of general 
man as a two-legged animal without feathers. 

There is another conviction that the dismal experience of broken 
promises and unredeemed pledges, with which the British elector 
has become painfully familiar in recent years, has impressed upon 
the public mind. It is this—that it does not much matter from 
which party reformatory measures proceed, provided only that 
when once their necessity has been proven, they are not un- 
reasonably delayed, and that their provisions meet the ascertained 
requirements of the case. The spiritless procrastination, and 
more recently the immedicable impotence, of Liberal Governments, 
have shaken the confidence of the country in Liberalism as an 
effective instrument of legislative reform. Time was when the 
elevation of a Liberal Ministry to power was hailed as the signal 
for some great constructive enterprise, or financial achievement, or 
for a crusade against some notorious wrong. Latterly it has sunk 
into a synonym for deepening disaster in Ireland, and a merciless 
waste of public treasure and blood in Africa. The cornucopia of 
Liberalism has for years been reported as bursting with the fruits 
of a glorious harvest; privileged persons have even overhauled and 
discoursed upon its contents; but long as it has brimmed full, it 
has for some time obstinately refused to brim over. 

Under these circumstances the country has shown a commend- 
able sagacity in transferring its allegiance, if only, as our adversaries 
contend, temporally and experimentally, to the other side. I see 
nothing despicable in such a transfer, even if regarded from the 
most material or selfish point of view. There are thousands of 
electors, to whom the difference between Government by the oppo- 
site parties is nothing more than the greater or the less chance of 
securing certain advantages peculiarly affecting themselves. Having 
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tried one party and found it barren, they are quite prepared to- 
test the fecundity of the other. Still less is there anything 
despicable in the attitude of the party which accepts such a situa- 
tion, and endeavours honestly to take advantage of it. It is because 
the present Government is showing so strenuous a desire to profit 
by its opportunities that it is fortifying its hold upon the public 
esteem,—and to profit honestly, that it receives the confidence of 
its own supporters. 

I believe that at the present moment there is a more widespread 
activity, and a more genuine enthusiasm for reform, in the ranks 
of the Conservative party, than at any previous period during this 
century. There have at other times been sections or groups of the 
Party, as for instance, the young England party of fifty years ago, 
which have been inspired by magnanimous and philanthropic 
motives to individual exertions in the cause of political or social 
amelioration. Lord Beaconsfield, again, in later years, and as 
head of the entire Party, taught his followers the invaluable- 
lesson of taking the initiative, and created for them a policy, in. 
domestic as well as in foreign affairs, which will ever be associated 
with his name. But it is not till now that the party as a whole can. 
be said to have been impregnated with these more generous ideas, 

Totamque infusa per artus 
Mens agitat molem et magno se corpore miscet. 

I hope I shall not be thought rash or presumptuous if Lattribute- 
this fact very largely to the growing adhesion of younger men to. 
the Conservative side, and to their increasing influence in shaping 
its policy. No more remarkable phenomenon has been witnessed 
during the past ten years, or still more during the last six, than. 
the wholesale and continuous conversion of the younger generation. 
to Conservative views. Mr. Gladstone may boast the unparalleled 
distinction of having made as many perverts from his own creed in. 
his old age, as he ever made converts to it in his prime of man- 
hood. Fifteen years ago the current of political opinion among 
the young set as strongly in favour of Liberalism as it now runs in. 
the counter direction. Conservatism has often been stigmatized 
as the creed of the upper classes and the old; of those who have- 
that which they wish to keep, and of those who have learnt from 
experience that to keep that which they have, is better policy than. 
to sacrifice it in the vain hope of getting that which they have not.. 
Liberalism, as certainly, was the creed of the middle and lower 
classes—acquisitive, or smarting under vexatious disabilities—and 
of the young, whose imagination was fired by its brilliant theories. 
and resounding phrases. Now, however, the middle classes have- 
ceased to be acquisitive, having for the most part acquired the 
objects of their ambition; the lower classes suffer from fewer 
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political inequalities ; and the young have been disillusionized by 
the spread of education. The result is a prodigious absorption 
into the Conservative body of many of the most distinctive elements 
of the old Liberal Party. When I speak of the young men, I do 
not allude to the hot-headed and indiscriminate Conservatism of 
our great Public Schools—they, no doubt, reflect the hereditary 
proclivities of “the classes” —nor again to the ever-increasing 
and cultured Conservatism of the Universities, though a moral 
might well be drawn from a movement that has attacked and 
penetrated the most acute and speculative of societies. But I 
speak with particular reference to the young men of the middle 
and lower classes, clerks, apprentices, shopkeepers, mechanics, 
and artizans, who at each succeeding election are found enlisted in 
larger numbers in the Conservative ranks. Lord Carnarvon de- 
clared in 1882 that three-fourths of the literary power of the 
country, and four-fifths of the intellectual ability were arrayed on 
the Conservative side. This assertion, which was amiably de- 
nounced at the time by Mr. Gladstone as ‘‘ the inconsiderate 
outburst of a good man,” would, if made at the present moment, 
be regarded as the obvious reflection of a well-informed person. 
Perhaps if I say that three-fourths of the young men of the middle- 
classes, and four-fifths of the young men of the upper classes, are 
possessed at the present time of a strong Conservative bias, though 
I may not escape with the lenient criticism of the earlier verdict, I 
may yet hope in four years time to be vindicated by a repetition of 
the later. 

The House of Commons is commonly regarded as a microcosm. 
of the temper and opinions of the nation. If, therefore, my argu- 
ment about the younger generation of Englishmen throughout the 
country be true, we might expect to find some reflection of the fact 
in the character and composition of that assembly. Such antici- 
pations will not be disappointed ; for the newly-elected House will 
be found, upon examination, to supply most direct and unmis- 
takable testimony of the truth of the contention. It comprises an 
unusually large proportion of young members, being much in 
advance of its more recent predecessors in this point ; and of those 
young members an unusually large proportion sit upon the Minis- 
terial benches. For the purposes of the argument, I may divide 
the young members into two classes: (I.) those between the ages of 
twenty-one and thirty, who are indisputably young, in the ordinary 
acceptation of the word; and (II.) those between the ages of thirty 
and forty, who are still young in the Parliamentary sense, forty 
being the time of life at which a Member is commonly supposed to 
pass from the first burst of exuberant adolescence into the more 
sober atmosphere of achieved manhood. 
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Of the 670 Members composing the House, we find that 47 in all 
belong to Class I., and 148 to Class IT. ; i.e. 190 members, or 28 per 
cent. of the entire House, are under the age of forty-one. When we 
remember that the House of Commons was once described as ‘‘ an 
assemblage of old gentlemen with bald heads and large stomachs,” 
the significance of these figures will not be denied. 

But here I propose to omit from any further calculations the 
contingent supplied by Mr. Parnell. Their ages and numbers do 
not affect the point at issue, which is the comparative representa- 
tion of young Conservatives and young Liberals from the con- 
stituencies of Great Britain. Nor does it prove anything, except 
that Mr. Parnell finds as willing, perhaps more willing, instruments 
among the younger than among the older heads of Ireland. 

Abstracting the Parnellites, we find that, of the Conservative 
Members, 22 belong to Class I. and 70 to Class IL., or 92 in all under 
the age of forty-one. Of the Gladstonians, 9 belong to Class L., 
and 36 to Class II. ; whilst of the Gladstonians and Unionist Liberals 
combined 14 belong to Class I. and 45 to Class II. 

The respective proportions may then be determined as follows. 
Of the whole House, 14 per cent. are young Conservatives, 7 per 
cent. are young Gladstonians, and 9 per cent. young Gladstonians 
and Unionist Liberals combined. Of the Conservative Party 
29 per cent. are young men; of the Gladstonian Party 23 per cent. ; 
and of the combined Gladstonian and Unionist Liberal Party 22 
per cent. Of course, if I added the Unionist Liberals to the 
Conservatives, as I might do with at least equal justification, the 
numbers would be by so much more favourable to the Conservative, 
as they would be less favourable to the Liberal total. 

But it might, perhaps, be insinuated that the large excess of 
youthful representation on the Conservative side is due to the 
territorial influence of the nobility and squirearchy in divisions of 
backward and bucolic shires. A moment’s analysis proves that 
this is not the case. Of the 22 Conservative Members in Class I., 
8 represent Boroughs, and 4 of these Metropolitan Constituencies ; 
whilst of the remaining 14, some represent county divisions which, 
like Darwen and Widnes, are inhabited by teeming urban popula- 
tions. Of the 70 Conservative Members in Class II., 38 represent 
boroughs, and 12 of these Metropolitan Constituences ; whilst the 
residue of 32 represent counties. Of the whole 92 Conservative 
Members under the age of 41, an exactly equal number, viz. 46, 
are returned by boroughs and counties. 

Finally, still further contracting the field of our examination, 
and confining it solely to the Metropolitan area, we find that out of 
48 Conservative Members returned by constituencies within that 
area, 16, or one-third, are young men; whilst of the whole 62 
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Members of all persuasions returned by the Metropolis, the propor- 
tion contributed by young Conservatives is no less than one-fourth. 
‘That figures such as these should be presented by London, the 
mercantile and industrial centre of the Empire, the focus of all 
that is most masculine and enterprising in our national life, and 
the home, not of the aristocracy, but of the crowded millions, is 
‘a sign which cannot be misread. 

From the aggregate of these calculations, it will be seen that the 
young men of the Conservative Party are a powerful factor in the 
House of Commons, no less than in the country. In many cases, 
indeed, at the recent election, constituencies showed a marked 
repugnance to older men, and elected comparatively untried and 
much younger candidates over their heads. This is a fact which 
will be regarded in a different light by different persons; though by 
most, I believe, the wider opening which seems now to be offered to 
the rising generation, and of which, since the extinction of pocket 
boroughs (once defended by Mr. Gladstone on the ground of the 
scope they afforded for youthful ability), they have been largely 
deprived, will be weleomed with acclamation. 

A word, in conclusion, about the probable attitude of these 
younger men. It might, perhaps, be supposed, from the general 
silence and docility which they displayed in the short session of 
August and September last, that they are prepared to enact the 
part of dumb machines, placidly swelling a mechanical majority. 
But I incline to the belief that such an inference will be found a 
mistaken one. Expediency recommended as little intervention as 
possible in the tedious discussions of that melancholy time. The 
same restrictions will not operate in an ordinary working session of 
Parliament. Many of these men have been educated together at 
the same public school or university, have discussed and exchanged 
opinions, and are prepared to act upon a common basis, defined by 
a generous interpretation of the aims and duties of the Conser- 
vative Party. They are animated by ideas very similar to those 
indicated in an earlier portion of this article, viz. a hearty con- 
tempt for the sham distinctions of party titles, a healthy freedom 
from the shackles of old superstitions, an unfeigned sympathy with 
the struggles and aspirations of the labouring classes, and an 
-active interest in the inexhaustible work of reform. To some of 
them, it will not be sufficient that the national institutions should 
‘be defended solely upon the ground of merit, irrespective of any 
-attempt to deal with recognized anomalies or abuses. Unofficial 
Liberals have been observed, at no distant date, successfully inter- 
polating their own dogmas into authorized programmes, and 
claiming almost to re-write the orginal text. It will be for inde- 
pendent Conservatives to impress upon the Government the 
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necessity of dealing boldly with certain questions, which, without. 
the impulse of such pressure, they may excuse themselves from 
taking in hand. Of such a character will be the Reform of the 
Church and of the House of Lords. Many Conservatives have, 
directly or indirectly, pledged themselves to measures in this. 
direction, and many more are secretly inclined in their favour. 
Both must sooner or later, and the sooner the better, be per- 
manently incorporated as planks in the Conservative platform. 
There are other and larger questions looming in the future, such 
as the consolidation, and possibly the constitutional reconstruction 
of the Empire itself, which Conservatives must push to the front, 
and aim at investing with a practicable character. That there- 
exists in the new House of Commons so numerically powerful a. 
body of young Conservatives, actuated by these and kindred 
feelings; and that they are representative of a far larger and a. 
daily swelling proportion of the youth of all classes in the country, 
the sons of this generation, but the fathers of the next, and who 
are no less eager or earnest than themselves; this is not only the. 
most striking phenomenon in the present political situation, but. 
the surest guarantee for the future usefulness and stability of the- 
Conservative Party at large. 


Grorce N. Curzon. 


P.S.—These pages were already in print when the Resignation 
of Lord R. Churchill burst upon the country like a thunderclap 
from a clear sky. If we were to accept that explanation of this. 
extraordinary act, which is advanced with interested alacrity by our: 
opponents, it might be imagined that the type of Conservatism: 
above described had sustained a fatal blow in the loss of one who. 
was popularly regarded as its principal embodiment and leader. 
Mr. Chamberlain, for instance, jumps at the agreeable conclusion 
that the retirement of Lord R. Churchill from the Council-Board 
means the relapse of the Cabinet, and, therefore, of the Party, into 
the groove of what he calls “old Tory influence.” It would be a 
sufficient answer to these transparent inuendoes, to point to the 
negotiations immediately re-opened by Lord Salisbury with Lord 
Hartington. A Conservative Premier, who spontaneously invites 
the co-operation of the chief of the Liberal Party in the preparation 
and execution of his policy, can hardly be accused of a re-actionary 
conspiracy, or of retrogressive desires. Apart, however, from this 
evidence of the patriotic liberal-mindedness of the Conservative 
leader, I do not believe that the Party itself would tolerate any 
such relapse as is insinuated, or that they regard the defection of 
Lord R. Churchill as in any sense a rebuff to their own form of 
belief. They must deeply regret—however they may criticise—the 
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loss of one whose career had appealed in a marvellous fashion to. 
provincial, and especially to young Conservatism ; who, more than 
any other man, had taught Toryism to the democracy, and 
explained democracy to the Tories; and whose courage and 
ability were, in no small measure, responsible for the robust con- 
dition in which the Conservative Party finds itself at the present 
moment. But that the Party is to break up because one of its 
leaders has performed gratuitous self-effacement ; that a policy is 
to be abandoned because one of its spokesmen has ceased to speak 
officially for it; or that the Government of the country is to collapse 
because a Finance Minister cannot frame a fancy Budget: these 
are chimeras which Radicals may find it easy to invent, but which 
Conservatives ought not to find it difficult to disprove. The very 
Conservatism, to some extent shaped by Lord R. Churchill, will 
rally with all the greater loyalty round Lord Salisbury, that those 
who profess it realise the exceptionally trying position in which he 
is placed, that they repose an implicit confidence in his statesman- 
ship, and are not prepared to retreat one inch from their ground 
simply because Agamemnon has retired in a sulk to his tent. Who 
can tell how soon the danger of some Patroclus may not call him 
again into the field ? But be that so or not, I see no reason for 
anticipating either of the two results so confidently predicted by 
our adversaries, viz. that the Party will forthwith resume the cast- 
off slough of ancient Toryism, or that a compact and sanguine 
majority will sacrifice its opportunities because one of its leaders 
has chosen to sacrifice himself. The obligation to the Party is 
superior to the obligation to any individual unit of it, however 
important. Cohesion is the supreme duty of the hour. 


G. N.C. 


CARLYLE, THE “PIOUS EDITOR” OF CROMWELL’S 
SPEECHES. 


Wuatever may be thought of Carlyle’s characterization of Oliver 
‘Cromwell, of Carlyle, as editor of the Protector’s speeches, no 
suspicion has hitherto been felt. Indeed, though some research 
among the contemporary records of the Protectorate, such as the 
Thurloe State Papers, and the Pell, the Nicholas, and kindred 
MSS. in the British Museum, convinced me of the utter falsity of 
‘Carlyle’s Cromwell, it was mere accident that led me to test the 
accuracy of the text given by Carlyle of Cromwell’s Speeches. 
Nor was it otherwise than a thorough surprise to find, in several 
instances, that his text was utterly untrustworthy, and that, in 
the use and abuse of his position as editor of Cromwell’s speeches, 
Carlyle has himself afforded a signal example of “ Sluggardism, 
Imaginary Editorship, Flunkeyism, and Falsehood.” 

That a writer, who by sophistical arts seeks to win his readers 
over to his opinion, should be an honest workman is, perhaps, 
barely probable. Yet, deeming that Carlyle was to himself sincere, 
that his belief in Cromwell was genuine, it seemed almost a cer- 
tainty that he had done his utmost to record his hero’s words 
with an accuracy as complete as possible. On the contrary, how- 
ever, 80 slovenly, so careless was he, that, judging from a limited 
examination of his text, he did not copy correctly the modern 
reprint from which he transcribed Cromwell’s speeches ; nor did he 
compare that reprint with printed versions of higher authenticity ; 
far less did he even look at the MS. reports of those speeches, 
which are in the British Museum; and so tricky was he that, on 
two occasions, he makes as though he had printed the speeches 
from the original manuscripts. 

A suspicion of Carlyle as editor, if a personal explanation may be 
permitted, was aroused by finding among the Thurloe State Papers 
a speech of Cromwell’s, delivered on an important occasion, which 
was not in my copy of the “ Third enlarged edition” of the Letters and 
Speeches, and which had not, therefore, been included in “ the small 
leakage of new Cromwell matter ” that “‘ had oozed in upon” Carlyle 
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since the publication of his book. Nor was it till several years. 
passed by, that he became aware of the existence of that speech. 

Such an oversight on the part of an editor who advertizes his. 
wares 80 lustily as containing the only complete and veritable 
Cromwell, jseemed to me strange; and, anyhow, it proved that 
Carlyle had not spent much time over that most extraordinary 
collection of Cromwellian curiosities, the Thurloe State Papers, 
This speech, also, is printed in Burton’s Diary of the Protectorate 
Parliaments, and in the Parliamentary History, quarries whence 
Carlyle drew much material; and it is entered on the Journal of 
the House of Commons. Nor was that speech occasioned by a 
side-eddy in Cromwell's career ; it was called forth by the formal 
offer made to him by Parliament of the Protectorship, in lieu of the 
coveted Crown (25th May 1657). And, curiously enough, Carlyle 
bases his account of that proceeding on a reference to the 
Commons’ Journal, whilst the missing speech actually figures 
conspicuously on the same page; so that, with the volume open 
before him, his right hand must have touched the speech that he 
so strangely overlooked. If Carlyle did not take his reference to 
the Journal at second-hand, he can hardly escape the verdict of 
wilful negligence.” 

My faith in Carlyle as a literary workman, again, was shaken 
by finding that he had not utilized some valuable reports of 
Cromwell’s speeches (Nos. viii., ix., and xiv., of Carlyle’s series) 
printed in the Thurloe Collection. The authenticity of these 
reports is unquestionable ; for their first possessor was a leading 
official in the Protectorate Government, Mr. William Rowe, the 
Registrar of the Court of Admiralty ;* and these versions are 
occasionally superior in simplicity and vitality of language to 
the reports of these speeches in the British Museum, in the 
collection No. 6125, of the Additional series of MSS. 

A collation of both authorities might have produced those 
‘authentic utterances of the man Oliver” to which Carlyle lays. 
claim. This view of an editor’s duty, however, did not come 
within his vision; so I undertook that task, and found myself, 
to my astonishment, required to make in these speeches at least. 
eighty corrections. Many, doubtless, are trivial, though some are 


* The letter (Sloane MSS. 4,317, folio 262) giving the pedigree of these reports, 
from the Rev. Theophilus Rowe, Mr. W. Rowe's grandson, to Dr. Birch, the editor 
of the Thurloe Papers, 6th September 1740, was, with his valued and obliging atten- 
tion, shown to me by Mr. Bickley, of the MSS. Department, British Museum. When 
the pains that Dr. Birch took to enrich the Thurloe Papers by additions from other 
sources, the skill and aceuracy he displayed as editor, and the admirable indexes that 
he furnished to each of the seven folio volumes are considered, keen indignation 


against Carlyle’s treatment of the labours of such men as Dr. Birch is surely justifi-. 
able. 
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not so, and the general tendency of the alterations is to bring one 
nearer to Cromwell’s actual words. In this computation Carlyle 
is dealt with handsomely. An occasional substitution of “‘ who” 
for “that” has not been reckoned into the calculation. Erroneous 
interpolations of the editor’s own words into the text giving a false 
interpretation of the sentence, or instances of punctuation and 
_division of sentences that tend to mislead the reader, have also 
been excluded; and restoration of omitted words, ranging in 
number from four to eleven words, has, in each case, been reckoned 
as a single blunder. Some of these additions were not very im- 
portant, still it is interesting to know that when the Protector 
described what had been done to secure the “liberty of men 
professing godliness,” he added after ‘‘godliness,” “under the 
variety of forms among us” ; that he enforced an ‘expression of 
regret at having delayed a reply to Parliament, by reiterating, ‘I 
say, I could have wished I had given it sooner”; and that he 


brought home an appeal to the House of Commons by stating 


that “it is you,” and ‘‘none but you,” that could supply the 
information he desired. 


That the truth of this description of the quality of Carlyle’s text 
should not be wholly taken on trust, the following extracts from 
these speeches are given, not of malice, but because they relate to 
‘one common subject, Cromwell’s refusal of the crown, showing 


the necessary corrections by printing the words to be omitted in 
brackets, and the inserted words in italics. 


Speech VIIL., iv. 186.—I should be very brutish did I not acknowledge the exceeding 
high honour and respect you have had for me in this Paper (ze. the ‘* New Instrument 
of Government”). Truly, according to what the world calls good, and hath [nothing but] 
all good in it, according to [worldly approbation], the world’s comprehension of sovereign 
power, you have testified your value and affection as to my person, as high as you 
could; for more you could not do. I hope I shall always keep a grateful memory of 
this in my heart; and by you I [return] give the Parliament this my grateful acknow- 
ledgment ; whatever other men’s thoughts may be, I shall not ‘now [own] ingrati- 
tude. But I must needs say, that [that] what may be fit for you to do [offer, which] 
may not be fit for me to undertake. .. . 

Speech IX., iv. 191.—Truly, Mr. Speaker, it hath been heretofore, I think, a matter 
of philosophical discourse, that great place[s], that great authority, [are] ¢t is a great 
burthen. I know it isso... . 

Speech XIV., iv. 294.—I have only had the unhappiness . . . not to be convinced of 

the necessity of that thing [which hath been], so often insisted upon by you, to 
wit that the title of King was [as] in itself so necessary as it seem[s]ed to be appre- 
hended by yourselves. And [yet] Ido, with all honour and respect to the judgment of a 
Parliament, testify that (ceteris paribus) no private judgment is to lie [be] in the 
balance with the judgment of a Parliament. But in things that respect particular 
persons, every man, who is to give an account to God of his actions [he] must, in some 
measure, be able to prove his own work, and to have an approbation in his own 
-conscience of that he is to do, or to forbear. And [whilst you are] in your granting 
others [liberties] liberty, you will not sure [surely you will not] deny me this, which is 
[it being] not only a Liberty, but a Duty, which [and such a duty as] I cannot, without 
_sinning forbear, to wit, to examine my own heart, [and] thoughts, and judgment in 
-every work which I am to set my hand to, or [to] appear in or for. 
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Speeches VIII., IX., and XIV. were delivered on formal occasions, 
interviews with the House of Commons or its delegates, and all 
relate to the tender of the crown to Cromwell; and they are, 
therefore, somewhat brief and measured in tone. Accordingly, it 
seemed desirable to examine against the MS. original, Carlyle’s 
text of a speech more stirring in character; and chance led me 
to select Speech V., the Protector’s opening speech to his second 
Parliament, 17th September 1656; and the following corrected 
extract (vol. iv. pp. 93, 94) gives a fair idea of the result. 

But we will not, I think, take up much [our] time zn contemplating who these enemies 
‘are, and what they are in the general notion, but to [we will] labour to specificate our 
enemies, to know [what persons, and bodies of persons they practically are], who they 
be and are that seek the very destruction and Being of these [three] Nations. 

And truly I would not have laid [such a] ths foundation, but to [the] this end, 
that I might very particularly communicate with you; for which end [I think] you are 
called hither at this time ; that I might particularly communicate with you about the 
many dangers that [these Nations] this Nation stands in [from] in respect of both enemies 
-abroad, and at home ; and also to advise with you about the remedies and means to 
obviate these dangers which . . . strike at the very Being and interest of these 
Nations, in the general, especially at the Interest of the people of God in these Nations. 
And, therefore, [coming to particulars] that I may be particular, I [will] shall shortly 
represent to you the estate of your affairs in that respect. ... Why truly your 
great Enemy is the Spaniard. He is, Ae 7s a natural enemy, he is naturally so: he is 
naturally so throughout, as J said before, throughout all your enemies, through [by reason 


-of] that enmity that is in him against [whatsoever] all that is of God, that [which] is 
in you, or that [which] may be in you. 


And, finding that the first six pages of Carlyle’s text afforded, on 
the average, ten blunders per page, and that a sentence, twenty-six 
words long, was omitted from Cromwell's noteworthy declaration 
about “his poor invention,” the government of England by the 
Major-Generals (p. 116), I struck work; and turning to Carlyle’s 
commentary on Speech V., I read the following passage with an 
amazement that doubtless will be shared in by its readers :— 

The Speech, reported by one knows not whom, lies in old Manuscript in the British 
Museum ; and printed in late years in the Book called Burton’s Diary; here and there 
in a very dreary, besmeared, unintelligible condition; from which, as heretofore, a 
pious Editor strives to rescue it.* 

Carlyle, it may be noticed, makes, on this occasion, no positive 
assertion that he has copied Speech V. from the original MS., 
though an impression is created that he hasdone so. But when he 
reaches Speech XVII., he has greater courage ; he boldly asserts, 
that “the copy given here is from the Pell Papers, and in part 
from an earlier Original ; first printed by Burton’s Editor ; and now 
reproduced, with slight alterations of the pointing, &c., such as 
were necessary here and there to bring out the sense, but not such 


* If by these words a description of the MS. (Brit. Mus. Add, 6125) is intended, 
they are, it may be mentioned, utterly inapplicable. 
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as could change anything that had the least title to remain 
unchanged.” * 

But what is the fact? A comparison shows that Carlyle could 
not even make a faithful copy of the second-hand copy from which 
he drew his text; it contains, when compared with the print in 
Burton’s Diary, between eighty and ninety errors; words, even a 
sentence eighteen words long, omitted ; and misreadings, such as 
government” for ‘‘ governor,” “sects” for sorts,” or “bad” 
instead of ‘“‘false.” And to these errors may be added fifteen 
inaccuracies, elicited by a reference to the MS. originals. Nor 
should it be forgotten that this text, so full of blemishes, is still 
further confounded by false and arbitrary punctuation, a mis- 
leading arrangement of paragraphs, a grotesque use of capital 
letters, and the constant interruption caused by Carlyle’s noted 
outbursts of ejaculatory ‘‘ mumblement.” 

When such an editor, heedless of his own example, ejaculates. 
against an imaginary literary offender, ‘he fills me with terror, 
this two-legged Rhetorical Phantasm,” and advertizes his pub- 
lication, so disfigured through indolence and restless vanity, and 
by self-glorifying assertions that he has “ gathered from far and 
near,” ‘fished up from foul Lethean quagmires,” “these authentic 
utterances of the man Oliver himself,” surely such an editor 
becomes “‘ a most mournful phenomenon ”’ ? 

One more proof must be given of the untruth of Carlyle’s asser- 
tion that, thanks to him, “ the world shall see’? Cromwell’s words 
‘‘in their own shape.” Of all those speeches, perhaps, the most 
remarkable is the speech the Protector delivered on the dissolution 
of his last Parliament (4th Feb. 1658). No drama contains a more. 
stirring situation than that event. The turn of the tide set 
strongly against Cromwell ; his strength and vitality were ebbing ; 
he was bankrupt in financial and political resources; gusts of 
popular agitation beat against him from every quarter. The 
Parliament that from its election to its close he had managed, 
purged, and drilled, had broken away from him. The Army that 
he had bribed, cajoled, and bullied was on the verge of mutiny. 
The City of London was almost in revolt: Fifth Monarchy men, 
Republicans, and Royalists were busy. 

Cromwell was, as ever, equal to himself, and to the occasion. 
Parliament was his own creation, a danger that he could in a 
moment disperse. He suddenly made up his mind. Fleetwood 


* Carl., iv. 362. The words ‘earlier original” prove that Carlyle took his information 
about these MSS. (Lands. MSS. 754, fol. 330; Add. MSS. 6125, fol. 83) at second-hand, 
from “ the thing called Burton,” for as the MS. speech in the Pell Papers was tran- 
scribed by one of Thurloe’s clerks for transmission to Pell at Zurich, no other copy 
could well be “ earlier,” or more trustworthy 
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intervened in vain ; “ You are a milksop,” Cromwell retorted; “ by 
the living God I will dissolve the House”; and so he did; and he 
died Protector, and was buried with a king’s burial. 

No words could bring one more face to face with Cromwell in 
that final struggle with opposing fate, than his last words to his 
last Parliament. It might have been supposed that Carlyle, as a 
student of human nature, as a historian, as a hero-worshipper, 
would have taken some heed regarding such a speech. He did not 
even refer to the printed source from which he indirectly copied 
it.* 

Carlyle’s version of the speech is obviously only a summary. 
The Pell Papers, however, supply a MS. that gives, with accuracy 
and fulness not to be surpassed, an apparently verbatim report of 
Cromwell’s last and almost dying speech of the 4th Feb. 1658. 

Of the authenticity of this document no doubt is possible. It 
was sent by Mr. S. Hartlib, then employed in the Council of State 
Office, to Mr. Pell, Cromwell’s representative in Switzerland, who is 
assured that the report, evidently examined with care, was “ taken 
at’ Cromwell’s “‘ elbow,” though “ there is much nonsense ”’ in it.t 

Nothing but an exact reproduction of this MS. could give an 
idea of the outburst of self-justification and of invective that 
Cromwell poured forth against the Parliament that he feared, 
hated, and despised. His pent-up fury roars aloft like an explo- 
sion from a mud volcano, in full blast. But I am dealing with 
Carlyle rather than with Cromwell, and so I must content myself 
by stating that the text, as given in the Letters and Speeches, 
is a faithful but meagre outline of the Protector’s words. In one 
point, however, the MS. and the hitherto accepted version of the 
speech are in direct and rather singular antagonism. 

Cromwell, among the opening passages of his address, declared, 
as we have been accustomed to suppose, that, ‘I can say in the 
presence of God, in comparison with whom we are but like poor 
creeping ants upon the earth,—I would have been glad to have 
lived under my woodside, to have kept a flock of sheep, rather than 
have undertaken such a Government as this.” On the contrary, 
the MS. reporter makes the Protector assert that he could not call 
on God to witness that he should have preferred a shepherdship 
to the Protectorship. 

Although no certain light can be thrown on the contradiction 
that thus arises between these rival authorities, I will quote the 


* Carlyle casts a doubt upon a statement, as unsupported by contemporary autho- 
rity, that to Cromwell’s closing words, ‘‘ Let God judge between you and me,” some 
among his audience retorted ‘* Amen”; but, if Carlyle had verified the reference supplied 
by his authority the Parliamentary History, he would have seen that Phillips, Milton’s 
nephew, was that contemporary authority whose existence he denied. 

¢ Lands. MSS. 754, fol. 342. Vaughan’s Protectorate, vol. ii. p. 442. 
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passage in question, with sufficient of the context to do the sentence 
justice. It must be understood that Cromwell prefaces that sen- 
tence by an expression of his anger and disgust at the position in 
which he was placed by the refusal of the Commons to recognize 
his House of Lords. If he had undertaken for the second time the 
Protectorate, he reminds his.hearers that it was because the House 
of Commons had positively “‘drawn him,” against his will, to 
accept ‘‘ the place he now stood in,” and that his acceptance was 
based on their distinct pledge, given in the “‘ Petition and Advice,” 
to carry out the conditions on which they offered the Protectorate, 
and that they would work heartily with his Upper House. It was, 
therefore, Cromwell asserted—because 


‘You that were then in the Legislative capacity agreeing upon such a state of 
Government as that was which you brought to me, and I sought not of you, ‘that’ I 
lookt that the same men that had made that frame, would have made it good to me, 
when I came to act your Petition and Advice. Give me leave to interpose this. No 
man, no man, but a man mistaken, and greatly mistaken, could think that I that hath 
a burden upon my back for the space of fifteen or sixteen years, unless he would before- 
hand judge me an atheist, would seek such a place as I bear.” 


So far the two versions of Cromwell’s words in the main agree; 
but the next sentence in the Pell MS. reads thus :— 


‘«T cannot say it in the presence of God, in comparison of which all we that are here 
like poor creeping ants upon the earth, that I would have been glad, as to my own con- 
science and spirit, to have been living under a woodside, to have kept a flock of sheep, 
rather than to have undertaken such a place as this was. But undertaking of it, upon 
such terms as I did, known to you all that did advise and petition, that I undertook it 
for the safety of the nation, and I doubt if you had offered it to the meanest man in this 
Roome, he would not have undertaken it, really if he had but wisely considered his own 
person ; but upon such terms really I took it, and I am failed in these terms.” 


Whether Cromwell asserted that he should, or should not, have 
preferred a shepherd’s life to the career of a chief magistrate 
whose sway was thwarted by a factious popular assembly, is a 
matter of little moment; for, after all, either way, that was the 
sole purport of his declaration. There is not much sanctity about 
such an assertion ; it contains no disclaimer of ambitious, or selfish 
aims, though it be enhanced by an appeal to God, and by language 
that is misleadingly emphatic. So I will content myself by 
assuring those in favour of the “can” version of the sentence, 
that it rests on the authority of Phillips, one of Milton’s nephews, 
and is supported by its context in the speech. This passage also 
appears thus, in notes of Cromwell’s last speech taken by a 
member of Parliament,—‘‘ You knew that I was not inclining 
thereto,”—to the acceptance of the Petition and Advice—“ I call 
God and his angels to witness it. I then wished you well to con- 
sider it, and told you that were it not the necessity of the nation 
required it, I should rather choose to lodge and keep sheep under a 
hedge, than take it upon me.”’* 

* Tanner MSS., Bodleian Codex, 51. Bisset, Essays on Historical Truth, p. 349. 
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On the other hand, it must be urged that it seems almost beyond 
belief that the “ cannot,” which stands out on the MS. conspicu- 
ously, as clear as print, was overlooked by its careful examiner, who 
added an omitted word, or a circumflex, if needed, and touched up 
even single letters into clearness. Perhaps, after all, Cromwell 
substituted, in his heat and agitation, the word “ cannot” for 
“can”; and it was thought desirable that Pell should have an 
exact record of the Protector’s actual utterance. 


Carlyle as editor, and Carlyle as commentator, are, it might be 
expected, near akin. Yet an inaccurate text of a speech, or even a 
delusive guarantee of its accuracy, is of little moment compared 
with the mischievous effect wrought by deliberate mystification as 
‘a historian. Take, for instance, Carlyle’s attitude towards the 
books on which his life of Cromwell is based. What other writer 
is there in the wide field of literature, pretending to the honoured 
title of historian, who has decried and derided the authorities which 
furnish the materials for his works ? Carlyle does so systematically, 
perpetually. With ‘line upon line, precept upon precept,” with 
here much, and there a great deal more, does this false prophet direct 
against the printed collections of State Papers, and contemporary 
correspondence, that form the memorials of Cromwell’s career, a 
reiterated stream of abuse and complaint. Is this attitude of an 
injured inquirer justified? Carlyle must have known that it is so 
baseless as to amount to a fraud upon his readers. He must have 
known that the Rushworth and Nalson Collections are formed of 
public documents, edited with reasonable impartiality, and aceom- 
panied by a commentary supplied by those who either saw, or took 
part in the events they describe. Those “‘ huge tomes,” the Thurloe 
Papers, are the letters and documents that Cromwell’s most inti- 
mate adviser and secretary hid away, after the Restoration, in the 
ceiling of his chambers in Lincoln’s Inn. Happy accident revealed 
these papers; they are the secret history of the Protectorate, the 
reports and letters of Oliver’s spies, traitors, and Major-Generals. 
That “ thing,’ Burton’s Diary, is a fragmentary but faithful record 
of the sayings of the members of Cromwell’s Parliaments, illus- 
rated by the reprint of Cromwell’s Speeches from the British 
Museum MSS., which Carlyle copied in so slovenly a fashion. No 
historian could desire more authentic, valuable, and interesting 
materials for study. To track out in the Thurloe Papers Crom- 
well’s tricks and devices is most entertaining sport. 

Such are Carlyle’s “ waste rubbish continents,” and “ shoreless 
lakes of ditch water.” Are the “inanities” that he thus pours forth 
against every document or statement written or published either 
‘during, or shortly after the Protectorate, except Cromwell’s Letters 


38 * 
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and Speeches, and against every publication relating to that period’ 
except his own, to be regarded merely as clumsy banter, not meant 
to be taken on the foot of the letter, as a bad joke? It is a sorry 
plea to urge in behalf of the historian of the “ noblest” of ‘‘ Human. 
Heroisms,” that to attract attention he is forced to practise knavish 
and ridiculous literary distortions, like a pattering, grimacing 
mountebank. 

The joke, however, has been successful; “it holds the field.” 
Generations of Carlyleans have been diverted by watching the 
posture-making that their ‘pious editor” performs over the 
Memorials and Chronicles of Puritanism; and they term it an 
exhibition of “‘ grim humour”; they deem that Carlyle indulges in 
this “quaint playfulness,” merely for its own sake; that those 
word-antics have behind them no by-ends, no crafty object. And 
though the fumes of vanity and conceit withheld from Carlyle the 
sacred gift of humour, still he had some touch of splenetic fun 
about him. If so, what amusement was afforded to him by the 
simplicity of his followers? Why, they are his by-ends, they are 
living witnesses to the power of his craft. 

By arousing their easily provoked scorn, he wins them over, and 
teaches them to ape his airs of superiority. He poses before them 
as a worn-out traveller across a trackless wilderness, “ those 
unspeakable Historie Provinces”; he proclaims that all is barren, 
that naught is to be found there but his two heroes—Cromwell and 
himself. And the Carlyleans believe in him: wrought upon by his. 
swagger and his assertions, they fancy that they also have journeyed 
across those ‘‘ rubbish continents”; that he has been the cleverest 
of guides, and that his followers are nearly as clever as their leader. 
They do not see that their Sage from a far country is, in truth, a 
veteran conjuror, who distracts their attention from his feat by an 
outbreak of sham rage against his assistants. Nay, he has so low 
an opinion of his admirers, that he seeks to befool them by any 
mode of deception, however ridiculous. Confident in his powers, 
he undisguisedly works upon the want of thought of the most — 
thoughtless reader. ‘To create the idea that until his appearance 
the Cromwell Speeches have been hidden away from public view, 
he asserts that “of these speeches, all, except one, which was 
published by authority at the time, I have to believe myself to be 
the first actual reader, for nearly two centuries past.” What can 
be Carlyle’s object in that exception from his statement of the 
speech ‘‘ published by authority,” save to create the impression 
that he is the sole discoverer of the other of Cromwell’s speeches ? 
although it is obvious to the most careless peruser of Carlyle’s 
book, that all those speeches have been for more than a century 
before the world, published and republished in the Parliamentary 
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Histories and in Burton’s Diary. What presumption it is, that 
Carlyle should assume that Godwin, Lingard, or Hallam had never 
read those speeches. 

Again; Carlyle demands, as of right, that all the printed col- 
lections of correspondence, written during the years with which he 
‘has to do, should be reduced “to the essence of them,” as the only 
means by which these documents could be adapted to his use. These 
letters are the letters that the advisers of Charles II., such as 
Nicholas or Hyde, wrote to each other or to their friends, whilst 
starving in France or Holland ; or they are the letters of ‘ intelli- 
gence,” that in those days took the place of newspapers; or the 
‘Spy reports, the communications between Cavaliers, Ana-Baptists, 
and Fifth Monarchy men, that Thurloe received or intercepted. 
Letters such as these are valueless if “ boiled down”: their genius 
lies in their familiarity, in the accidental phrase, the by-gone 
-expression, and the flavour of the years when they were first passed 
from hand to hand. The study of the Clarendon, the Ormond, the 
Nicholas papers, should not be undertaken solely to gain positive 
information, but to learn to look at the world in which the writers 
lived from their point of view. 

To a philosophic radical, thoroughly satisfied with himself, such 
‘an idea is but foolishness ; and no one but a quack historian could 
‘suppose that the many-sided ways and thoughts of men could be 
“elaborated” into an “essence” fit to be assimilated by the 
irritable digestion of an impatient phrase-monger. 

Carlyle, however, in a very effective fashion, proves that mock 
groans, and grumbling without a grievance cannot be indulged in 
with impunity. His causeless complaints, in the two following 
instances, come home to him with comical insistency. His artificial 
indignation waxes hot against the ‘‘ pedants and dullards,”: his 
historic predecessors, and he scolds at them for having failed to 
sift out and tabulate, for the guidance of future students, ‘“‘ those 
thirty thousand, or fifty thousand old Newspapers and Pamphlets 
of the King’s Library,” that were the cause and product of the 
Cromwellian Revolution. 

But did Carlyle never enter the library of the British Museum ? 
did he never see the ‘‘ King’s Pamphlets” ? or how could he have 
helped knowing that the indefatigable collector of that renowned 
and singular feature in our national archives had prepared a very 
complete catalogue of those pamphlets, quite sufficient for the 
reasonable needs of a commonplace inquirer? Carlyle, also, occa- 
sions the same feeling of doubt regarding his acquaintance, in the 
vaguest manner, with those collections of State Papers ‘‘ the Rush- 
worths, Whitelockes, Nalsons, Thurloes.” Were all his references 
to those authorities taken at second-hand ? or was it with impudent 
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reliance on impunity that he complains that those dreary old 
folios, ‘‘ printed to the extent of tons and square miles, as shot 
rubbish,” are “‘ not so much as indexed.” ‘“‘ Surely,” he complains, 
“you, O Dryasdust, might at least have made an index for these 
huge books. Even your genius, had you been faithful, was ade-. 
quate to that!” The Dryasdusts may well retort upon Carlyle and 
these fatuous ‘‘ babblements” of his: ‘‘ What a pitiful creature 
you are! Everyone of those folios is indexed; the index to each 
of the seven volumes of the Thurloe Collection is first-rate in style 
and accuracy. If you are not an ignorant imposter, you are a. 
wilful ——.” 

And, as he is ungenerous towards the chroniclers of years ago, 
who, unconscious of the coming Carlyle, did not frame their collec-. 
tions for the sole benefit of the true Mr. Wordy among historians, 
Carlyle is equally ungenerous towards an editor of the present 
century, who, by a partial selection made out of the Protectorate 
newspaper-files, to the glorification of Cromwell, supplied Carlyle 
with exactly what he wanted, and saved him the trouble of hunting 
for picturesque paragraphs among the Scouts and Mercuries of the 
Commonwealth. This Cromwellian’s Cromwelliana is constantly 
used by Carlyle, but not a word of thanks has he for the help 
afforded by so sympathetic a Dryasdust. On the contrary, his 
services are ignored, whilst, to air his wonted method of simulating 
knowledge, Carlyle assumes, by his repeated invective against that 
‘hideous old Pamphletary Imbroglio” whence Cromwelliana was 
drawn, that he had greatly fatigued himself over those “ fifty thou- 
sand old newspapers.” Had Carlyle turned over a few of the 
** King’s Pamphlets,” he would have found, thanks to the cata- 
logues and his own observation, that those little books were very 
manageable. Carlyle, also, would have found that of all printed 
pages, a newspaper page is the most identical with the taste and 
feelings of its time, an influence wholly lost in a modern reprint ; 
and he might have discovered that Milton and his fellows, the 
Protector’s censors of the Press, had occasionally let slip some sly 
hit, or ironical remark in a newspaper corner, which showed that 
the public opinion they sought to stifle, did not always pipe to the 
tune of Cromwelliana. 

The advantages that Carlyle gains by the singular attitude that 
he assumes as editor are obvious. By that reiterated wail of 
sophistical indignation with which he keeps in evidence the painful 
labour that befalls a pious editor, he wraps up his “ ingenuous” 
readers in an artificial atmosphere that obscures their power of 
observation. Thus, aided by a twilight of his own devising, 
Carlyle endows his imaginary hero with a semblance of reality, 
and endows his readers, also, with implicit faith in Carlyle the 
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historian. These simple-minded ones are convinced that such an 
earnest denouncer of ‘‘ imaginary editorship” must have acquired 
by hard experience the right to scold at his “ purblind” brother 
editors, and had mastered those seven dreary folios, the Thurloe 
Papers. And if I do accuse Carlyle of having framed those 
gibes and flouts for the purpose of creating a belief that he had 
acquired that right, though in reality those gibes are justified 
neither by his exertions nor by their results, he himself renders 
that charge justifiable. He would only be charged with doing in- 
directly that which he has done directly; for does he not, by his 
comments on Speeches V. and XVII., assume, though most un-— 
warrantably, that he bases his edition of those Speeches upon the 
MS. originals in the British Museum ? 

But would Carlyle better his position if that accusation proved 
unfounded ? Not at all. If he was the conscientious editor that 
he assumes in his own behalf—then he must be asked why, as he 
has studied the books that he derides, does he consign to a “‘ wise 
oblivion ” circumstances discreditable to Cromwell that those 
books contain? Thus, either way, he abuses the simplicity of 
those who trust him, and they must place the insult to their 
account, just as may seem to them best. The proofs of this asser- 
tion that are in my possession cannot, to my regret, be now put 
into circulation, though the want is, in some measure, supplied by 
an essay on Cromwell’s character that appeared in the Spring 
number of last year’s Quarterly Review. 

Carlyle’s own pages, however, show that the trick of suppression 
was practised by him. He has practically suppressed one of the most 
important, certainly the most unique, among Cromwell’s speeches, 
being the only speech, of which any substantial report remains, that 
the Protector made to his army officers ; a speech also which reveals 
the whole policy of Cromwell’s Protectorate, and was addressed to 
men he could not deceive. This speech Carlyle hides away by a 
partial, misleading analysis; and he did so because he dared not 
give it publication in full.* 

The occasion of that speech was the first indication given by 
Parliament of the intention to make Cromwell king. It is thus 
described by Carlyle :-— 


Friday, 27th Feb. 1657.—The Parliament keep fast within their own House, . . . pre- 
paratory to the great work now on hand of settling the Nation. In the course of which 
same day, with an eye also to the same great work, though to the opposite side of it, 
there waits upon His Highness, Deputation of a Hundred Officers, ex-major-generals, and 
considerable persons some of them; to signify that they have heard with real dismay of 
some project now on foot to make His Highness King, the evil effect of which, as ‘“‘a 
scandal to the People of God,” ‘* hazardous to His Highness’s person, and making way 
for the return of Charles Stuart,” are terribly apparent to them. Whereto His High- 
ness presently makes answer, 


* Carlyle, vol. iv. p. 178. 
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And Carlyle in his summary gives a fair idea of the opening 
passages of the speech in which Cromwell disparages the remon- 
strance that was before him by an expression of ironical surprise 
at the alarm that actuated the officers. Surely, he said, they 
need not be so startled at the idea of him as king? The word 
“king” stood in the Instrument of Government as originally pre- 
sented to him, “‘ when they boggled not at it”; whilst ‘for his 
part, he loved the title of king, a feather in the hat, as little as 
they did.” Then came the real purport of the speech, which 
Carlyle has concealed, Cromwell’s counterblow to the censure on 
him implied by that address. He retorted against the officers that 
it was not his, but their fault that public affairs had got so out of 
gear that a restoration of Monarchy seemed to Parliament the sole 
remedy. If that was the case, Cromwell told his hearers that this 
was the cause—because he had obeyed them, the army officers, 
throughout the whole of his Protectorate— 

‘That they had made him their drudge upon all occasions—to dissolve the Long 
Parliament, who had contracted evil enough by long sitting—to call a Parliament or 
Convention of their naming, who met, and what did they? Fly at liberty and property, 
insomuch as if one man had twelve cows, they held that another that wanted cows ought 
to share with his neighbour. Who could have said anything was their own, if they had 
gone on? After their dissolution, how I was pressed by you (said he) for the rooting 
out of the Ministry ; nay, rather than fail, to starve them out. 

‘*A Parliament was afterwards called, they sat five months; it is true we hardly 
heard of them all that time. They took the Instrument” of Government ‘ into debate, 
and they must needs be dissolved. . . . Some time after that, you thought it necessary 
to have Major-Generals ; and the first rise to that motion (then was the late general 
insurrections) was justifiable ; and you Major-Generals did your parts well. You might 
have gone on: who bid you go to the House with a Bill, and there receive a foil. 

* After you had exercised this power awhile, impatient were you till a Parliament was 
called. I gave my vote against it, but you were confident by your own strength and 
interest to get men chosen to your hearts’ desire. How you have failed therein, and 
how much the country hath been disobliged, is well known.” 

The reporter of Cromwell’s words, presumably a member of Par- 
liament, adds at the close, that ‘‘ these were some of the heads 
insisted on in his speech, though, perhaps, not the same words, yet 
the full sense.” And as the authenticity of this report should be 
proved, it may be mentioned that the MS. original forms part of 
the collection of Cromwell’s Speeches known as No. 6,125 of the 
Additional MSS., British Museum, and is, therefore, of the same 
historic value as several of the series published by Carlyle, and 
possesses even higher authority than the condensed summary that 
he utilized of Cromwell's speech when he dissolved the last Par- 
liament. 

That Carlyle should have suppressed, as far as he could, the 
address to the army officers was indeed unavoidable. For it 
proved, by Cromwell’s own words, that the famed overthrow of the 
Long Parliament was not his act, but the act of the army; that 
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the “Little Parliament” that the military junto had “ named,” 
had turned out to be a gang of Socialists; that Cromwell had 
governed these Nations as nominal Protector, but in reality as 
nominee of the army officers, but that still they had not been 
satisfied, without a tangible share in the Protectorate, and had 
compelled him to place England under their rule as the Major- 
Generals; though it may be noticed that this was “his poor 
invention ” when Cromwell stood before Parliament. 

A mere glance at so humiliating a confession must have con- 
vinced Carlyle that “‘ this will never do!” If I publish this speech, 
he must have felt, what then becomes of my ‘‘ Governing Man— 
Supremely Able Man—Pattern Man—Great Man—the strongest 
and terriblest of all Englishmen”? And although Cromwell by no 
means revealed the depths of treachery and cruelty to which he 
descended, as the “drudge” of the army officers, his avowal is 
wide enough. Cromwell frankly confesses that he is an utter 
impostor, and that the supposed ‘Governing Man” had been 
throughout his reign ‘‘the acting apparatus” of his servants. 
And no one could more handsomely acknowledge than ‘‘ the most 
Puritan of Puritans,” that Puritanism was a farce. In appearance 
“*to see God’s own law made good in this world,” was what Crom- 
well and his followers had lived and died for; but in reality those 
lives and deaths had been devoted, that he might govern for the 
‘benefit of the army officers. 

This is the gist of Cromwell’s speech—that he and the Major- 
‘Generals had played their parts to their own satisfaction, so long as 
the nation was gagged; but that when the national will declared 
itself in Parliament, he had been foiled, and so had they. And 
who was to blame? They had trusted the Parliament ; they had 
compelled him to summon Parliaments, though he had given his 
“vote against it.” But now his associates must see that he was 
wiser than they were; and most of all they must now acknowledge, 
that he was their friend, and not Parliament. 

Cromwell evidently convinced his hearers that he alone could 
stand between them and the nation; for it is stated at the close 
of the MS. report, ‘‘that the officers since that time are quieted, 
and many fallen from the rest.” And that it was by corruption, 
not by command, by a bargain that if they kept him in his 
place, he would keep them in pay and profit that Cromwell swayed 
the army, is proved by the last words he addressed to his military 
commanders. Their suspicions were again aroused; again, just 
twelve months further on in time, Cromwell met his malcontent 
officers; he had dissolved, for the last time, their common enemy, 
the Parliament ; and Cromwell again made a similar appeal to the 
-unrighteous compact they had so long maintained. ‘‘‘Gentlemen,’ 
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he said, ‘ we have gone along together, why we should now differ, I 
know not, . . . for now it hath pleased God to put me in a 
capacity to protect you; and I will protect you.’ And then he 
drank to them, and many bottles of wine were then drunk.”* 

This seeming jovial old cynic makes no pretences; with a calk 
of “ glasses all round,” he congratulates the army that England is. 
tied up and muzzled, and assures his fellow revellers that if they 
will but go along together with him, they shall share, as before, in 
the power and the emoluments of the Protectorate. Such was 
Cromwell’s farewell to his ‘“‘Ironsides”; and this Puritanic- 
‘“‘ Fagin,” this Receiver-General of the gains derived from the 
stolen liberty of England, whose sole policy was to keep his fellow 
plunderers in good humour, Carlyle invokes as ‘‘ my brave one,” 
‘clothed in the Eternal Splendours,” and declares, with, I trust, 
unconscious blasphemy, that of him was written, ‘‘ Blessed are the. 
dead that die in the Lord.” 


Was Cromwell’s avowal that throughout his reign he had been 
his servants’ slave, the only ugly feature in Cromwell’s career 
that Carlyle has consigned to a “‘ wise oblivion”? This, at least,. 
is certain—that such an attempt, made in the least degree, supplies 
a measure of a historian’s trustworthiness. And that Carlyle. 


dreaded some awkward revelation about Cromwell seems a cer-. 
tainty. What motive could there be, save to discourage research 

and turn aside inquiry, in his reiterated assertion that the Thurloe, 

Milton, and Clarendon State Papers—contemporary documents that 

alone can tell the truth about Cromwell, and of the feelings and. 
impressions of those who watched him—are “ dreary old records” 

so elaborated by human stupidity that, “‘ for all serious purposes, 
they are as if non-extant ... a stagnancy, a torpor, and confused. 
horror to the human soul.” Such statements are so false, that 

they cannot be excused, even as a bad joke; they must have been 

dictated by fear and uneasiness. Carlyle was not such a fool as to. 
venture so far without a serious object. For whence can more 

striking and valuable information be derived, than from the private - 
letters, secret reports, and personal memoranda of the chief actors 

in a Revolution? Surely some insight into the inner and truest. 
feelings of that time is gained by the gossip even, and by the acci- 

dental revelations that occur among writings jotted down without. 
any thought of publication, such as the proposals made by Crom-- 
well’s spies to inveigle the king’s men into a sham plot to murder. 
the Protector, or by an appeal to Thurloe from a pretended. 
Royalist for a forged commission signed “ C. R.” to lure thereby to, 
his destruction a credulous Cavalier ? 


* Tanner MSS., Bodleian Codex, 51. 
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Nor was it in utter ignorance that Carlyle made those absurd 
statements. So indolent, indeed, was he, that he evidently never 
opened Vaughan’s Protectorate, to which he refers; for, uncon- 
scious that this book was a collection of the correspondence 
between Thurloe and his clerks, and their brother officials in 
Switzerland, Mr. Pell and his colleagues, he asserts that ‘new, 
and still waterier ” than the Thurloe State Papers, “‘ are Vaughan’s 
Protectorate and others not even worth naming here”! But 
Carlyle did know something about the Thurloe State Papers. He 
mentions that they contain “ spy letters, intercepted letters, letters 
of intelligence”; and with their queer disclosures he may have 
been acquainted. And yet he has the audacity to push aside those 
singular and piquant documents as being “‘ very watery.” Any 
traces of moisture upon those pages would be the imprint of blood 
and tears shed by and for those, whose lives were destroyed, or 
made a misery by Cromwell’s detestable plots against the people 
he had sworn to protect, the men that his agents trepanned, and 
who paid the penalty of their folly on the scaffold and among 
the plantations. These were the men that Cromwell was “‘ very 
apt to barbadoes”’; and perhaps the jaunty way in which Carlyle 
refers to that enslavement of Englishmen in West Indies is the 
most offensive of all the miserable expedients by which he seeks to 
conceal the remorseless and venal cruelty of the Protector and his 
Major-Generals. 

Such petty mancuvres Cromwell would have despised. ‘‘ Give 
me an Oliver,” he would have said, “ without any rhetoric”; and 
Carlyle would be to him a very scurvy disciple in the schools of 
Puritanic prophecy, wholly purblind to the ‘‘ heavenly purposes” 
that inspired their Captain-General. If Cromwell ever resorted to 
concealment, it was in statecraft, and not for shame. Was he not 
the appointed instrument to do God service? If he beguiled his 
subjects into death, and cheated them out of freedom, he did so in 
the name, and with the approval of the Lord. 

Cromwell, therefore, would not} have regretted that by study of 
the secret archives of his government, his hidden works should be 
made manifest. In itself, he might have approved my publishing 
an account of his most successful stroke of policy, the so-called 
Insurrection and Rebellion of March 1655, and of the lies he told 
about it.* He would have gloried in proclaiming that the insurrec- 
tion was his contrivance from the ,beginning to the end; that he 
sent forth his detachments of spies and traitors, who lured over 
the King’s emissaries, and created throughout the north and west 
of England the semblance of a wide-spread Cavalier revolt. And 


* The essay in the Quarterly Review to which reference has been made. 
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though Cromwell only obtained a single outbreak—the Cavalier 
occupation of Salisbury on the Sunday night of March 11th, 1655 
—still his device answered its purpose. He trapped the luckless 
Penruddock and his associates, and put them to death or consigned 
them to slavery—had not his judges refused their co-operation, he 
would have sacrificed yet more victims—and by their appearance 
before the judges on the scaffold, he imparted the desired aspect 
of reality to his concocted insurrection. 

The treachery that Cromwell thus practised against his subjects 
was to the uttermost mean and cold-blooded. It was not a master 
touch of sagacity to foil, by premature action, an imminent danger. 
All was quiet in the land ; he positively was unable to provoke the 
people to rise’against him. That sham rebellion was Cromwell’s 
crowning effort as ‘‘drudge’”’ to the army officers; it was delibe- 
rately plotted to justify the institution of the Major-Generals, and 
so to provide power and pay for his mutinous servants. To use, 
regarding Cromwell’s own actions Cromwell’s own words, “I doubt 
he whose pen is the most gentle in England, in recording” such 
conduct, “‘would have been tempted, whether he would or no, to dip 
it deep in anger and wrath.” 


F. D. Paterave. 


JUBILEE REIGNS IN ENGLAND. 


Tue country is preparing to celebrate an event unparalleled in its 
history —the jubilee of the reign of a queen. 

In the thousand and sixty years which have elapsed since 
Egbert was made King of all England, there have been but three 
occupants of the throne whose reigns have been so prolonged as 
that of Queen Victoria. But Her Majesty will, in the course of 
this year, have reigned, in one sense, longer than any English 
sovereign ; for of the three kings whose reigns will have exceeded 
hers at the Jubilee celebration in June next, not one actually ruled 
for so long a period as fifty years. King Henry III. was crowned on 
the death of King John in 1216, but the regency was entrusted to 
the Earl of Pembroke, and it was not until 1222 that the King 
was declared of age. King Edward III. succeeded to the throne 
on the deposition of his father in 1327; but it was not until 1830 
that he assumed the government, so that he only ruled from that 
date to his death in 1877—47 years. King George III. practically 
ceased to reign six weeks after the completion of his fifty years’ 
reign ; but if we except the period during which his former mental 
affliction lasted—namely, from the beginning of November 1789 
until the following February—His Majesty’s actual rule fell below 
the period of fifty years. It is proposed first to inquire into the 
origin of Jubilees, and then, by reference to the works of the prin- 
cipal historians, to show the vast national importance of the reigns 
of the three monarchs who have worn the English crown for more 
than fifty years. 

Jubilee is so-called from a word in Hebrew which signifies a 
ram, because it was proclaimed with the sound of trumpets made 
of ram’s horns. Jubilee, among the Jews, denoted every fiftieth 
year, being that following the revolution of seven weeks of years, 
at which time all the slaves were made free, and all land reverted 
to its ancient owners. An account of the institution of this 
festival is to be found in Leviticus xxy. 8-17. 

The learned are divided about the year of Jubilee, some main- 
taining that it was every forty-ninth, and others that it was every 
fiftieth year. The ground of the former opinion is chiefly this, 
that the forty-ninth year being, of course, a Sabbatical year, if the 
Jubilee had been kept on the fiftieth, the land must have had two 
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Sabbaths or have lain fallow two years, which, without a miracle, 
would have produced a dearth. On the other hand, it is alleged 
that the Scripture expressly declares it to be the fiftieth year— 
Leviticus xxv. 10, 11—and, besides, if the Jubilee and Sabbatical 
year had been the same, there would have been no need of a 
prohibition to sow and reap, because that kind of labour was 
forbidden by the law of the Sabbatical year. The authors of the 
Universal History endeavour to reconcile these opinions by 
observing that, as the Jubilee began in the first month of the 
civil year, which was the seventh of the ecclesiastical, it might be 
said to be either the forty-ninth or fiftieth, according as one or 
other of these computations was followed. The political design of 
the law of Jubilee was to prevent the too great oppression of the 
poor, as well as their liability to perpetual slavery. By this means 
a kind of equality was preserved through all the families of Israel, 
and the distinction of tribes was also preserved, that they might 
be able, when there was occasion, to prove in the Jubilee year their 
right to the inheritance of their ancestors. The Jubilee served 
also, like the Olympiads of the Greeks, and the Lustra of the 
Romans, for the readier computation of time. After the Babylonish 
captivity the Jubilee was no longer regarded. Jubilee in a more 
modern sense denotes the Jubilee year in the Roman Catholic 
Church which is observed every twenty-fifth year from Christmas 
to Christmas. During its continuance plenary indulgence is 
obtainable by all Catholics on condition of their penitently con- 
fessing their sins, and visiting certain churches a stated number of 
times, or doing an equivalent amount of meritorious work. The 
Jubilee was first established by Boniface VII. in 1300, and it was 
only to return every 100 years. But the first celebration brought 
such stores of wealth to Rome, that this was called the golden 
year, which occasioned Clement VI. in 13438 to reduce the period of 
the Jubilee to fifty years. Urban VI. in 1389 appointed it to be 
held every thirty-five years, that being the age of our Saviour, and 
Paul II. reduced it to every twenty-five, that every person might 
have the benefit of it once in his life. Jubilees afterwards became 
more frequent, and the Popes granted them as often as they or the 
Church had occasion for them. There is usually one at the 
‘inauguration of a new Pope. The last ordinary Jubilee was 
observed in 1875. 

It may be interesting to record that the first mention of a reign 
of fifty years in this country is that of Ethelbert, King of Kent, 
one of the seven Saxon Kingdoms, who succeeded to the throne in 
566 and died in 616. During this reign occurred events of tran- 
scendant interest and importance, for in 597 St. Augustine came 
over on his mission. 
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King Ethelbert was baptized, becoming the first Christian King, 
-and St. Augustine was made Archbishop of Canterbury. The code 
of laws published in English during this reign is the first of our 
written laws, and the earliest in any modern language. But we 
pass on to consider the three reigns indicated above. 

King Henry III. was twice crowned; firstly, on his father’s 
death, when he was but nine years old. This is the sole instance 
of a coronation taking place elsewhere than at Westminster, for, 
the Abbey being in the hands of the Dauphin of France, the King 
was crowned in the Abbey of Gloucester. On regaining possession 
of Westminster he was again crowned there in state on Whit 
Sunday by Stephen Langton, having the day before laid the foun- 
dation-stone of the Lady Chapel. The Chronicles of the period 
relate that the feasting and entertainments exceeded those held at 
any previous coronation. Sharon Turner, in his History of England, 
says: ‘‘ Henry’s reign was above all others abundant in public 
prosperity and comforts. In no part of our history do more striking 
indications of improvement appear in every department of national 
excellence than under this depreciated king.” 

Lingard says: ‘‘ Gentle and credulous, warm in his attachments, 
and forgiving in his enmities, without vices, but also without 
energy, Henry was a good man and a weak monarch. But, under 
his weak but pacific sway, the nation grew more rapidly in wealth 
and prosperity than it had done under any of his military pro- 
genitors.” 

All historians seem to agree that, in spite of many adverse 
circumstances, the wealth of the country seems to have increased 
steadily during this reign. Trade received an immense impulse, 
and Lombard Street became the head-quarters of Italian finance. 
In Pearson’s Middle Ages we read:— 

The marvellous works of Roger Bacon show that optics and mechanics were intelli- 
gently studied with a view to invention, and the great prophet of Science speaks with 
a serene confidence of possible results, which religion taught him to under-value, but 
which have been the triumph of later centuries; of carriages that can go without 
horses, boats that can sail against the wind, and glasses that can reflect distant objects. 
To him, or to this time, belongs the discovery of gunpowder. Literature had a little 
declined before the more absorbing interest of political struggles, but the reign pro- 
duced one of our greatest lawyers, Bracton; and Bacon and Duns Scotus were the glory 
of the Schools. Fifteen thousand students were entered on the Oxford books, and 
Cambridge was growing into importance. The separation from Normandy had con- 
solidated Norman and Saxon into one English people. Not to speak English was the 
mark of a foreigner; and no longer, as in old times, of a gentleman. The very 
Government was compelled to translate its more important manifestoes into the ver- 
nacular. The law of Englishry was dying out, and it had been found possible to abolish 
the ordeal which was not now, as it had once been, the refuge of the weak from the 


strong. Wealth, intelligence, unity, and the growth of law were slowly moulding the 
nation for higher destinies. 


Of all the Kings since the Conquest, Henry received the least 
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money from the tenants of the Crown. His reign commenced in. 
stormy times. The Barons had called the heir of France to the 
English throne, and did him homage. They were led to adopt 
this course by the fact of King John having armed, in order to 
annul by force all that he had promised by Magna Charta. The 
statistics or provisions of Oxford contain the first attempt to form 
a Parliamentary Assembly, by enacting that thrice every year the 
newly-formed royal Council should meet, together with twelve men 
elected by the Commonalty of England, and consult on the affairs 
of the Kingdom. Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, the leader 
of the Barons, secured for himself, as Ranke puts it, ‘‘an im- 
perishable memory ” by his design of summoning, first of all, repre- 
sentatives of the Knights of the Shires, and directly afterwards 
representatives of the towns and the Cinque Ports, to form a Parlia- 
ment in conjunction with the nobles of the realm. 

Henry was renowned for piety and devotion, and for his regular 
attendance on Public Worship. His greatest work was the restora- 
tion of the Abbey of Westminster in its present, or nearly in its 
present form. 

His veneration for his Anglo-Saxon ancestors attracted him to 
Westminster and the Confessor’s tomb. His sons were the first 
of the English Princes who were called by Anglo-Saxon names, 
and his eldest son was the first prince ever born at Westminster. 
The Abbey was built entirely at the cost of the Crown. On it the 
King lavished vast sums of money, and the most renowned painters 
and sculptors of Italy were requisitioned for its embellishment. 
The shrine destined to receive the body of Edward the Confessor 
was raised upon a mound which was the last funeral tumulus in 
England, and to this, with great pomp and ceremony, was the 
corpse transferred. Henry III. appears to great advantage as a 
legislator. The Common, as well as the Statute Law of England, 
received considerable improvements in his reign. Several circum- 
stances concurred to promote the improvements of the Common Law. 
The most important of these were the settlement of the Court of 
Common Pleas at Westminster, the withdrawal of the clergy, who 
were great enemies to the Common Law, both from the Bench 
and the Bar, in obedience to a Canon made in 1217, the esta- 
blishment of the Law Colleges, the Inns of Court, the decline of 
trials by ordeal and single combat, and the statute subjecting 
pleaders to a fine for absurd and foolish pleading. The Statutes 
concerning the Exchequer, which were made in 1266, are the 
first of our Statutes in the French language. All the preceding 
Statutes had been in Latin. There are some curiosities amongst 
the regulations for the preservation of the peace issued in the 
36th of Henry III. 
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Watch was ordered to be kept from sunset to sunrise during the nights between the 
Feast of the Ascension and that of St. Michael, in the villages by four or six stout and 
good men armed with bows-and-arrows and other light weapons, in the towns by a 
company of twelve, and in the cities by companies of six stationed at every gate. If 
any stranger attempted to enter or depart after the watch was set, he was instantly 
arrested, and confined for examination until the following morning. Nor could a 
traveller who arrived by daylight remain longer than two days in any village or town- 
ship, unless it were during the time of harvest, or his host would become surety for 
his conduct. For the greater security of the merchant who is on his road, the mayor 
and bailiff were bound to furnish him with a guard, if required to do so; and if he 
numbered his money in their presence, and were afterwards robbed, he could recover 
the amount of his loss from the inhabitants, who were judged guilty of a breach of 
their duty to the King by neglecting to pursue the measures necessary to preserve his 
peace in their neighbourhood. 


Amongst curiosities found in the Chronicles of the period, it may 
be interesting to quote the Chronicle of Dunstable, which records 
that in one year of this reign, wheat was sold in many places at 8s. 
a quarter, but never rose in Dunstable above a crown. In another 
Chronicle we find that during this reign occurred the first mention 
of coal in England, the King having granted a Charter to the town 
of Newcastle in which he gave the inhabitants a licence to dig 
coal. Gold coin was first struck in this reign. The importance of 
the reign cannot be better exemplified than in the words of Lord 
Macaulay :— 


Sterile and obscure as is that portion of our annals, it is there that we must seek for 
the origin of our freedom, our prosperity and our glory. Then it was that the great 
English people was formed ; that the national character began to exhibit those peculi- 
arities which it has ever since retained, and that our fathers became emphatically 
islanders—islanders not merely in geographical position, but in their politics, their 
feelings, and their manners. Then first appeared with distinctness that Constitution 
which has ever since, through all ages, preserved its identity; that Constitution of 
which all the other free Constitutions in the world are copies, and which, in spite of 
some defects, deserves to be regarded as the best under which any great society has 
ever yet existed during many ages. Then it was that the House of Commons, the 
archetype of all the representative assemblies which now meet, either in the old or in 
the new world, held its first sittings. Then it was that the Common Law rose to the 
dignity of a science, and rapidly became a not unworthy rival of the Imperial juris- 
prudence. Then it was that the courage of those sailors who manned the rude barks 
of the Cinque Ports first made the flag of England terrible on the seas. Then it was 
that the most ancient colleges, which still exist at both the great national seats of learn- 
ing were founded. Then was formed that language, less musical, indeed, than the 
languages of the South, but in force, in richness, in aptitude for all the highest purposes 
of the poet, the philosopher, and the orator, inferior to the tongue of Greece alone. 
Then, too, appeared the first dawn of that noble literature, the most splendid and the 
most durable of the many glories of England. 


Fuller, in his Church History, thus refers to the King :— 


Quiet King Henry III., our English Nestor (not for depth of brains but length of 
life) as who reigned fifty-six years, in which terme he buried all his contemporary 
princes in Christendom twice over. All the months in a year may ina manner be 
carved out of an April day—hot, cold, dry, moist, fair, foule weather, being oft pre- 
sented therein. Such the character of this King’s life, certain onely in uncertainty 
sorrowful, successful, in plenty, in penury, in wealth, in want, conquered, conqueror. 


VOL. VIII. 39 
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Henry died at Westminster, November 16, 1272. He was buried 
first in the tomb vacated by the removal of the Confessor’s bones, 
and in 1291 re-interred in the one which we now see. Thus com- 
menced the line of royal sepultures in the Abbey. At the re- 
interment his heart was delivered to the Abbess of Fontevrault, to 
be deposited, in accordance with a promise made in early life, with 
the ashes of his kindred in Anjou. ‘The last relic,” says Dean 
Stanley, “ of the lingering Plantagenet affection for their foreign 
home.” 

We now turn to King Edward III., with whose name are linked 
some of the most splendid achievements of the English arms. 
Edward III., King of England and Wales, and Lord of Ireland, 
was born on November 18, 1312, at Windsor Castle, whence he had 
his surname, after the manner of that age. His mother, Isabella, 
daughter of Philip the Fair, King of France, was accounted in her 
time one of the most beautiful women in the world. Prince Louis, 
the eldest son of the King of France, being with many of the 
French nobility at the English Court, earnestly endeavoured to 
have the Prince named after King Philip, but this suggestion was 
strongly opposed by the English nobility, whose wishes ultimately 
prevailed. At his Coronation in Westminster Abbey, in 1327, the 
sword and shield of state were first carried before the Sovereign. 
During his reign Edward issued writs of summons, which are 
extant to this day, to assemble no less than seventy Parliaments or 
great Councils. His frequent need of supplies to enable him to 
carry on his numerous and long-continued wars were the cause of 
this large number. His military successes were indeed extra- 
ordinary. He killed two kings in one day and routed a third, and 
had two kings, those of Scotland and France, his prisoners at one 
time. So great was his reputation abroad that on the death of 
Louis of Bavaria he had the offer of the Empire, which he 
declined. He was the first English King who bore the arms and 
title of France. 

The circumstances attending the death of the King of Bohemia, 
one of the two kings mentioned as having been killed in one day, 
are peculiarly interesting. Froissart relates that the King, though 
old and blind, was not to be dissuaded from entering the battle of 
Crecy ; he therefore caused his bridle-reins to be fastened to those 
of two of his attendants, one on either side. All three were, after 
the battle, found among the slain, with their horses standing by 
them. The King’s crest was three ostrich feathers, and his motto 
Ich Dien, I serve, which the Prince of Wales adopted for himself 
and his successors in memorial of that great victory. Hallam, in 
his View of the State of Europe during the Middle Ages, referring to 
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the commencement of the war against France, writes of the 
English king :— 


The first advantage which Edward III. possessed in this contest was derived from 
the splendour of his personal character, and from the still more eminent virtues of his 
son. Besides prudence and military skill, these great princes were endowed with 
qualities peculiarly fitted for the times in which they lived. Chivalry was then in its 
zenith, and in all the virtues which adorned the knightly character, in courtesy, munifi- 
cence, gallantry, inall delicate and magnanimous feelings, none were so conspicuous as 
Edward III. and the Black Prince. As later princes have boasted of being the best 
gentlemen, they might claim to be the prowest knights in Europe ; a character not quite 
dissimilar, yet of more high pretension. Their court was, as it were, the sun of that 
system which embraced the valour and nobility of the Christian world ; and the respect 
which was felt for their Excellencies, while it drew many to their side, mitigated in all 
the rancour and ferociousness of hostility, 

Edward III. was as much attached to Windsor as Henry III. was 
to Westminster. The characters of the two monarchs are well 
exemplified by this—the one of a quiet disposition and strong 
religious tendencies, choosing for his chief work the erection of a 
church which was to excel all others in beauty ; the other, endued 
with indomitable energy, and fascinated by the martial spirit of 
the age, bestowed his care and thought rather upon making his 
favourite residence one of the most splendid and one of the 
strongest fortresses in the kingdom. He built St. George’s Chapel, 
St. George’s Hall, the King’s palace, the lodgings in the east and 
south sides of the Upper Ward, the keep or tower in the Middle 
Ward, the houses for the custos and canons in the Lower Ward, 
together with the whole circumference of the walls and their 
several towers and gates. Being desirous of honouring the memory 
of King Arthur, and of restoring the Round Table, Edward caused 
solemn jousts to be held at Windsor, and it was then that he 
formed the design of instituting the Order of the Garter. It was 
the peculiar appendage of the institution of ‘the Round Table that 
it should combine festivity with martial exercise. The knights who 
were to engage always dined first with each other at the table 
which was made round that there might be no precedence and no 
distinction of rank. 

The diameter of the table was 200 feet. The King made 
Windsor the perpetual seat of {the most noble Order of the Garter. 
He himself first took the habit in the Chapel of St. George from 
the hands of the Bishop of Winchester—which Bishop is by 
statute always prelate of the Order—and then he proceeded to 
give the habit to the other twenty-five Knight Companions. The 
full institution took place on April 23, 1349, being the Festival of 
St. George, when the King and all the Knights went in state to St. 

George’s Chapel to hear Mass celebrated by the Bishop of Win- 
chester. King Edward celebrated two jubilees, one of his age, and 
the other of his reign. Amongst the ordinances made at the jubilee 
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of the King’s age was one that thereafter all pleas should be used 
in English, and that all law cases, pleadings, sentences, decrees, 
judgments, and contracts, should be written and enrolled in the 
English or Latin tongue, the French being wholly laid aside. This 
was not, however, fully carried out. The King at this time again 
confirmed Magna Charta, which in his whole reign he is said to 
have done no less than twenty several times. From this jubilee 
dated the custom of bestowing alms on Maundy Thursday. The 
year 1376 being the fiftieth of the King’s reign, he kept a second 
jubilee, and ‘‘in consideration thereof bestowed pardons, immuni- 
ties, and graces, and showed many notable acts of bounty and 
goodness to his people as in the first jubilee.” During this reign 
the Houses of Lords and Commons were established. Before, the 
Barons and Knights of the shires had consulted together, but in 
the year 1343 they sat apart for the first time. The following 
extract from Henry’s History of Great Britain is interesting in 
connection with the large number of members of the legal profes- 
sion who now enter Parliament :— 

In these days (King Edward III.) of chivalry and superstition, when disputes were 

more frequently determined by the sword or by ordeals than by law, the profession of 
a lawyer was neither very lucrative nor very honourable, and consequently was 
embraced by few men of probity and credit. This brought the profession into such 
disgrace that practising lawyers were declared incapable of being chosen members of 
Parliament by a statute of 46 Edward ITI. 1372. 
The title of Duke was introduced by King Edward about a year 
before he assumed the title of King of France. He created his 
eldest son, Prince Edward, Duke of Cornwall. This was done 
with great solemnity in full Parliament at Westminster, March 17, 
1337. Shortly before the King’s accession John Wickliffe was born, 
and his name is first mentioned in history about the year 1860. 
His reputation and influence became so great that, in 1374, he 
was one of the Commissioners sent by the King to Bruges to 
treat with Pope Gregory XI. respecting the repeal of the Statutes 
of Provisors and Premunire. Chaucer, ‘the father of English 
poetry,” lived during this reign, and was one of the King’s pages. 
We will now conclude our notice of King Edward III. by extracts 
from the principal historians. Hume says :— 


The English are apt to consider with peculiar fondness the history of Edward III., 
and to esteem his reign, as it was one of the longest, the most glorious, also, that occurs 
in the annals of their nation. The ascendant which they then began to acquire over France, 
their rival and supposed national enemy, makes them cast their eyes on this period 
with great complacency, and sanctifies every measure which Edward embraced for 
that end ; but the domestic government of this prince is really more admirable than his 
foreign victories, and England enjoyed by the prudence and vigour of his administra- 
tion a longer interval of domestic peace and tranquillity than she had been blessed with 
in any former period, or than she experienced for many ages after. He gained the 
affections of the great, yet curbed their licentiousness; he made them feel his power 
without their daring, or even being inclined, to murmur at it; his affable and obliging 
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behaviour, his munificence and generosity, made them submit with pleasure to his 
dominion ; his valour and conduct made them successful in most of their enterprises ; 
and their unquiet spirits, directed against a public enemy, had no leisure to breed those 
disturbances to which they were naturally so much inclined, and which the frame of the 
government seemed so much to authorise. 


Von Ranke has written :-— 


In the French and Scotch wars the now united nation, which put forth all its strength, 
came for the first time to the feeling of its power, to a position of its own in the world, 
and to the consciousness of it. A period followed in which England seemed to have 
obtained the supremacy in Western Europe. Peace was made with the Scotch and 
French ; the Prince of Wales went to reside at Bordeaux, and mixed in the Spanish 
quarrels with the view of uniting Biscay to his territories in Southern France. As the 
result of these circumstances, English commerce flourished immensely, and, in emulous 
alliance with that of Flanders, began to form another great centre for the general com- 
merce of the world. It was still chiefly in the hands of foreigners, but the English 
made great profits by it. Their riches gained them almost as much prestige in the 
world as their bravery. The whole government assumed a popular character. 


Sir James Mackintosh thus refers to the period :— 


Civil architecture was beginning to revive ; castles were being used for solemnities 
and festivities which before had no other purpose than security. The architecture of 
churches had almost reached its highest perfection; a new and singular art which, 
though it spread magnificence from Seville to Norway, has left scarce any account of 
the names of its professors. The contrast of vastness with minute finish ; the power of 
structure to exhibit changes of light and shadow—transitions from awful gloom to 
splendid radiance, the variety and intricacy of parts, yet appearing as a whole to the 
fancy, which characterises this noble art, have formed a mental connection between it 
and religious worship which acquires additional strength from age te age. The reign 
of Edward was distinguished by Chaucer, the greatest poetical genius, if not the greatest 
poet, with the single exception of Dante, whom Europe had produced, probably from 
the death of Lucretius, and who undoubtedly surpasses every English poet, except 
Shakespeare, in the variety and fertility of his faculties. Under this reign, says Sir 
Matthew Hale, the law was improved to its greatest height. The judges and pleaders 
were very learned. The pleadings were more polished than those of the time of 
Edward IT. ; yet they have neither uncertainty, prolixity, nor obscurity. So that at the 
latter part of this King’s reign the law seemed to be near its meridian. 


Sharon Turner’s tribute of praise is contained in these words :— 

It is a general persuasion amongst Englishmen that the reign of Edward III. is the 
most illustrious period of their ancient annals. Our navy established its predominance 
over the most celebrated fleets. Parliament enjoyed in full its Constitutional powers, 
the Clergy evinced a disposition to emancipate themselves from the Papal despotism. 
England appears with new features after his death. She became a country of larger 
mind and nobler manners, hastening rapidly to more glorious destinies. 

The superiority of the long-bow over the cross-bow was fully 
established in the reign of Edward III. The bow was twice the 
length of the arrow, which was 3 feet in length. So skilled did the 
English archers become in its use that they could use it with pre- 
cision to the distance of twelve-score yards. Everything was done 
to encourage its use. Proclamation was made, according to 
Rymer, that all persons should practise archery on the holidays 
out of the hours of divine service, and every game which might 
compete with that exercise was strictly forbidden. These pro- 
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hibited games were quoits, hand-ball, foot-ball, stick-ball, cani- 
buea, and cock-fighting. 

The first toll we read of in England for mending the highways 
was imposed in this reign. It was that for repairing the road be- 
tween St. Giles’s and Temple Bar. Oxford attained great eminence 
at this time, and in Speed’s Chronicle it is recorded that there 
were 30,000 students at that University. Queen Philippa evinced 
her interest in Oxford by founding Queen’s College. Edward was 
a linguist of considerable attainments, for he could not only speak 
the English and French, but also understood the Spanish, German, 
and Latin languages. He died June 21st, 1377, which was a 
Sunday, and the Day of St. Alban, the proto-martyr of England, 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

An annual obit was ordained to be held for ever in memory of 
his death on June 21st, in St. George’s Chapel at Windsor. In 
this year of grace 1887, on the day preceding the anniversary of 
the death of one of England’s greatest Kings, the country hopes to 
be celebrating the Jubilee of the reign of one of her greatest 
Queens. 

The reign of George III. brings us into modern days. George III. 
was the first Sovereign of the House of Hanover who was born in 
England, and his reign is the longest occurring in English his- 
tory, having lasted 59} years. His coronation excited unusual 
interest, and, it is recorded in the Gentleman’s Magazine, so great 
was the demand for places that front seats along the line of pro- 
cession cost ten guineas, whereas, on the coronation of George II., 
the highest price was about half a guinea. The same authority 
tells us that at the coronation there appeared for the last time the 
English representatives of the Dukes of Aquitane and Normandy, 
who ranked before the Archbishop of Canterbury. Thus passed 
away the last vestiges of our dominion over France. 

Archbishop Secker, who officiated, had baptized, confirmed, and 
married the King. During the ceremony there occurred an in- 
cident which aroused the fears of the superstitious. The largest 
jewel in the crown fell out. This was afterwards regarded as 
having indicated the loss of America. The importance of this 
reign and the character of the King cannot be better described 
than by reference to Alison’s History of Europe :— 

’ The reign of George III. embraces, beyond all question, the most eventful and im- 
portant period in the annals of mankind. Whether we regard the changes in society, 
and in the aspect of the world, which occurred during its continuance, or the illustrious 
men who arose in Great Britain and the adjoining States during its progress, it must 
ever form an era of unexampled interest. Its commencement was coeval with the 
glories of the Seven Years’ War, and the formation, on a solid basis, of the vast Colonial 


empire of Great Britain; its meridian witnessed the momentous conflict for American 
independence, and the growth, amidst Transatlantic wilds, of European civilization ; its 
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latter days were involved in the heart-stirring conflicts of the French Revolution, and 
overshadowed by the military renown of Napoleon. The transition from the opening of 
this reign to its termination is not merely that from one century to the next, but from 
one age of the world to another. New elements of fearful activity were brought into 
operation in the moral world during its continuance, and new principles for the govern- 
ment of mankind established never again to be shaken. The civilization of a new world, 
in this age, was contemporary with the establishment of new principles for the govern- 
ment of the old ; in its eventful days were combined the growth of Grecian democracy 
with the passions of Roman ambition, the fervour of plebeian zeal with the pride of 
aristocratic power, the blood of Marius with the genius of Cesar, the opening of a 
nobler hemisphere to the enterprise of Columbus, with the rise of a social agent as 
mighty as the press in the powers of steam. 


The following, from the same chapter, refers to dangers which 
have not wholly passed away :— 


It was the fate of George III. to be called to the throne of the only free empire in 
existence during the age of revolutions; to be destined to govern the vast and unwieldy 
fabric of the British dominions, when torn at one period by internal convulsion, and 
menaced at another by external subjugation; to be doomed to combat, from the com- 
mencement to the end of a reign extending over more than half a century, the revolu- 
tionary spirit, veiled at one time under the guise of liberality and philanthropy, flaming 
at another with the passions and the terrors of a burning world. Of the incalculable 
importance of directing the government of such a country at such a period, with the 
steady hand of patriotic wisdom, we may form some estimate from observing what had 
been the consequences of the bursting forth of similar passions at the same time, in 
other States, where a corresponding regulating power was wanting, and where democracy, 
through the infatuation of the higher orders, and the delusion of the throne, obtained 
an early and a lasting triumph. France exhibited the prodigy of a monarch yielding to 


the wishes, and a ‘nobility impregnated from the very first with the passions, of the 
people; and in the horrors of the Revolution, the devastation and subjugation of 
Europe, and the general ultimate extinction of all moral principle, and every element 
of freedom within its bounds, is to be found an awful example of the consequences of 
admitting such a power unrestrained to act on human affairs. 


Again :— 

Educated in the principles of the Protestant religion, the King looked to their 
maintenance not only as his first duty, but as the only safeguard of his throne. Simple 
in his habits, moderate in his desires, unostentatious in his tastes, he preferred, amidst 
the seductions of a palace, the purity and virtues of domestic life—he possessed in a 
very high degree that native sagacity and just discrimination, for the want of which no 
intellectual cultivation can afford any compensation, and which are so often found more 
than adequate to supply the place of the most brilliant and even solid acquisitions. He 
inherited from his father the hereditary courage and firmness of his race—no man 
possessed moral determination in a higher degree, or was more willing, when he felt he 
was right, to take his full share of the responsibility consequent upon either supporting 
or resisting any measure;of importance. The firmness which he exhibited ,on fthe 
occasion of the run upon the Bank, and the Mutiny of the Nore in 1797, brought the 
nation safely through the most dangerous crisis of recent times. When resisting, 
almost alone, Mr. Fox’s India Bill in 1783, he expressed his determination rather to 
resign his crown, and retire to Hanover, than permit it to become a law; and the result 
has proved both that he had correctly scanned on that occasion the feelings of the 
English people, and rightly appreciated the probable effect of the proposed measure on 
our Eastern Empire, and the balance of the Constitution in this country. 


George III.’s ministries were very numerous. In the first ten 


years of his reign he had no less than six different Prime Ministers, 
Mr. Pitt, Lord Bute, Mr. Grenville, Lord Rockingham, the Duke of 
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Grafton, and Lord North. The longest administration in the reign 
was that of Lord North, which lasted from 1770 to 1782. The 
office of Prime Minister was vacated three times during the reign 
by death, in the cases of Lord Rockingham, Mr. Pitt, and Mr. 
Perceval. The King never could be prevailed upon by any of his 
Ministers to agree to Catholic Emancipation, and he told Lord 
Grenville “that although he had firmness sufficient to quit his 
throne and retire to a cottage, or place his neck on a block, if his 
people required it, yet he had not resolution to break the oath 
which he had taken in the most solemn manner at his Coronation.” 
The Act of Union between Great Britain and Ireland, of which so 
much has been heard in recent political discussions, was passed in 
1800. The growth of the influence of the press during the reign 
was very remarkable, and it is thus commented on by Mr. Green 
in his History of the English People :— 

At the moment of George III.’s accession, the impulse which Pitt had given to the 
national spirit, and the rise of a keener interest in politics, was fast raising the press 
into an intellectual and political power. Not only was the number of London newspapers 
fast increasing, but journals were being established in almost every considerable town. 

Amongst the minor statutes of George III. appears one, the repeal 
of which during the present reign has had effects which have 
caused considerable dissatisfaction. We allude to what is called 
‘the national beverage.” By the 56th Geo. IIL., c. 58, the use of 
any substitutes for malt or for hops in the manufacture of beer 
was prohibited. By the 25th and 26th of the Queen, c. 22, substi- 
tutes for hops were authorized; and Mr. Gladstone’s Malt Duty 
Abolition Act of 1880, repealed the prohibition of substitutes for 
malt. If these statutes had contained clauses requiring that when 
substitutes for malt and hops were used, their presence and their 
nature should be specified, the beer-drinker of the Victorian reign 
would not have had cause to envy his predecessor of the Georgian 
era. 

The distinguished men who lived during this period form a very 
imposing array. In the political arena there contended some of 
the greatest statesmen and most brilliant orators which this 
country ever produced. The splendid eloquence and the lofty 
patriotism of Chatham were followed by the genius of the great 
rivals, Pitt and Fox, and the oratory of Burke. Then, too, appeared 
the imperishable names of Nelson and of Wellington. In more 
peaceful walks of life, Burns, Byron, Campbell, Shelley, Keats, 
Moore, Scott, Southey, and Wordsworth, form a band of poets of 
which any age might be proud. Of great writers and profound 
thinkers, there lived Chalmers, Coleridge, Gibbon, Hume, Johnson, 
Mackintosh, Robertson, Reid, and Stewart; while the discoveries 
of James Watt in the power of regulating the force of steam, form 
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a period for ever memorable in the annals of science. Joshua 
Reynolds was the first President of the Royal Academy, to which 
the King had granted a charter. 

The Colonial Empire of Great Britain was founded in this reign 
upon the ruins of the Colonial Empire of France. In 1792, the 
Colonial possessions of France rivalled those of this country. The 
Island of St. Domingo, in the West Indies, belonged to her; and 
in the East, the Cape of Good Hope, the Isle of Bourbon, the Isle 
of France, Java, and the Malaccas, belonged to her or her allies; 
her influence on the continent of Hindostan nearly equalled that 
of England, and on the banks of the Jumna she was predominant. 
The maritime forces of the two countries were nearly equal; but 
their fight for supremacy ended in the total destruction of the 
Asiatic and American possessions of France, and in the foundation 
of the Colonial Empire which is one of the greatest glories of our 
time. 

We would conclude with the expression of an earnest hope that 
the reign of Her Gracious Majesty may not terminate before that 
Colonial Empire, in its present imperial proportions, may be 
confederated, and bound in closer union with the mother country. 


Artuur Burney. 
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Dryven, when he tells us that “great wits are sure to madness 
near allied,” does not mean to say that madness is necessarily 
allied to great wit. He means that the power, peculiar to genius, 
of conceiving possibilities in nature and art, and of successfully 
achieving what to colder minds appear mad enterprises, sometimes 
tempts its possessor over the borderland into actual insanity. 
When Napoleon crossed the Alps, and, disregarding the ordinary 
rules of strategy, left Massena to his fate in Genoa, seized Milan, 
and by the desperate victory of Marengo made himself the master 
of France, everyone allows that he showed great wit: it does not 
follow that the same quality was the cause of his march upon 
Moscow. When Milton describes the Son of God going forth to 
war in heaven, all doubt is silenced in the presence of supreme 
genius; but when he makes “‘God the Father turn a school 
divine,” and archangels into punsters and quibblers, we feel that 
he is on the wrong side of the “thin partition.” Any work of true 
sublimity involves the exercise of sublime judgment. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds says, with his usual penetration: ‘‘What we now call 
Genius begins, not where rules abstractedly taken end, but where 
known vulgar and trite rules have no longer any place.” 

These words, so characteristic of the temperate force of their 
author and of the best work of his century, do not immediately 
commend themselves to the perception of the age in which we live. 
Whether it be from the hero-worship inherent in democracy, or 
from the weariness and craving for novelty that creeps on an old 
civilization, there is, undoubtedly, a general disposition in these 
times to erect Genius above Law. A grand old statesman, or a 
grand young artist, who, by force of eloquence or invention, has 
once impressed the imagination of the multitude, often violates 
with impunity all the rules of experience, because the excesses of 
his madness are held to be warranted by the greatness of his wit. 
One of the most remarkable examples of this tendency is the 
undiscriminating worship now-a-days lavished on the memory of 
Shelley. In the character of Shelley appear many of the attri- 


* The Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley. By Edward Dowden, LL.D., Professor of 
English Literature in the University of Dublin. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 
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butes that constitute the great man and the great poet. A person 
of singular beauty was in him accompanied by a wonderful sweet- 
ness and dignity of manner, the outward marks of a mind full of 
noble impulses and warm benevolence. But the fairy who mixed 
in him these happy elements, omitted the qualities which were 
necessary to fuse and harmonize them—judgment and self-restraint. 
Throughout his life he was at war with the laws and institutions of 
his country. He was expelled from his University for contumacy ; 
in a moment of weak impulse he married a school-girl, whose dis- 
position was utterly unsuited to his own; grown tired of the 
connection, he abandoned her no less impulsively, and carried off 
as his mistress the daughter of his “‘ guide, philosopher, and friend” ; 
his deserted wife committed suicide ; he was deprived of the care of 
his children by the judgment of the Court of Chancery; in conse- 
quence of the disfavour with which he was viewed by the society 
whose instincts he had outraged, he found it expedient to quit 
the country whose soil he ardently loved. As a poet, in richness of 
language, brilliancy of fancy, and natural melody of versification, 
Shelley stands second among English poets only to Shakespeare. 
Yet so wedded was he to the wilfulness of his own imagination, so 
negligent of the sympathies of his readers, and, consequently, of 
the true ends of the art of poetry, that, beyond the circle of his 
ardent admirers, his more ambitious compositions have made little 
impression on the mind of the nation. For one reader of The 
Revolt of Islam, there are ten thousand readers of Marmion. 
Perhaps, on this very account, the worship of Shelley by his 
particular votaries is the more ardent and intense. These take 
their stand upon his genius, and claim that a being so exceptionally 
gifted is not to be tested by the common standards either of art or 
morality. He is Shelley, they say, and must be judged only as 
Shelley ; a position from which they derive considerable argumen- 
tative advantage. For Shelley the man and Shelley the poet are 
so indissolubly blended, that his thorough-going devotees can 
generally escape from a difficulty by shifting their ground from 
one capacity to the other, as the occasion may require. If the 
morals of Shelley the man are questioned, the defence usually is 
that in these matters we must make allowance for the devious ways 
of the Divine Poet; if, on the other hand, the critic complains of 
the formlessness and want of human interest in the poet’s dramatic 
and narrative works, he is told that he must look for both the interest 
and form of the poem in the revelation of the man Shelley. More- 
over, a kind of supernatural legend has grown up round the 
memory of the poet—much aggrandized by the Minerva-Press 
atmosphere in which his earlier biographers were brought up— 
presenting him to us as Saint, Martyr, and Genius, who, having 
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been canonized by the intelligence of the country, is now beyond 
the reach of criticism. 

At last, however, we have a biography which brings the whole 
question into the sphere of reality. Mr. Dowden has performed a 
difficult task in a manner which is in every way honourable to him. 
Himself evidently an enthusiastic admirer of Shelley, he has been 
encountered by the difficulty in which the biographers of other 
poets can sympathise with him, of being faithful at once to the 
truth and to the memory of the individual committed to his trust. 
I do not think that his account of Shelley is judicial, but judicial 
he was not obliged to be. On the other hand, he has never 
exceeded the just limits of skilful advocacy, putting forward every 
plea which can be advanced on Shelley’s behalf, but never defend- 
ing the conduct or the works of his client in such a way 
as to arouse the resentment of those whom he knows must be his 
client’s judges. ‘‘I have reserved from the reader,” he says, 
“nothing that concerned Shelley. I have endeavoured to search 
out the truth in many quarters, and to tell the whole truth, as far 
as it is known to me. If I have erred in matters of opinion, I 
have tried to set before my readers materials as abundant as it was 
in my power to exhibit, by which to correct my errors.” This 
claim is fully justified. The result is that the public is now in a 
position to form a distinct judgment on the life and writings of one 
of the most remarkable of English poets, and to estimate the 
merits of the quarrel between Shelley and the Law. 

The impression derived from Mr. Dowden’s book is that it records 
the history of a being in whose composition reason and imagina- 
tion were distributed so unevenly as to render him unable to dis- 
tinguish either the true nature of external objects or the proportions 
of his own life and thought relatively to the life of society. He 
was the victim of the most extraordinary hallucinations. On 
two occasions he firmly believed that his house was entered, and 
himself violently attacked by a midnight assassin. At another 
time he imagined that a messenger came to warn him of a plot of 
his father, by which he was to be carried off and confined in a 
mad-house. He received a visit from a mysterious lady, who 
informed him that, having read ‘“‘ Queen Mab,” she had resolved 
to forsake home and husband for the love of a man she had never 
before seen. When at Eton, being once engaged in a fight, he 
anticipated, as it appears, that this would be conducted after the 
fashion of Homeric combats, and appeared on the ground full of 
the spirit of an ancient hero, which, however, evaporated as soon 
as he was made acquainted with the actual sensations produced by 
the human fist. By some strange caprice, Fortune threw in the 
way of this unbalanced intellect, just when it was most in need of 
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cool guidance, the works of the most vapid and superficial reasoner 
generated by the spirit of the French Revolution, and Shelley 
became a philosopher before he was a poet. At an age when most 
young men of sensibility are seeking vent for their ardent feelings 
in verse and adventure, he was constructing in his imagination an 
idea of human society based on the principles of William Godwin ! 
No sooner had he formed his ideas of Political Justice and Virtue, 
than he proceeded (acting, herein, very differently from his cold- 
blooded master) to put them into practice, with apparently as 
little foresight of the consequences that were bound to follow as 
he exhibited in his encounter with his school antagonist. After- 
wards, when tragic experience had deepened and saddened his 
feelings, far from tracing his sufferings to the mad principles he 
had imbibed, he made these the foundation for his most elaborate 
poetical compositions, building upon them “the gorgeous towers 
and cloud-capped palaces ” which his fancy has coloured with such 
dazzling tints. 

It cannot be said that Shelley’s misfortunes were in any serious 
sense caused by forces over which he had no control. He was the 
heir presumptive of an ancient family of wealth and position. 
Though little is known of his childhood, and from that little we may 
infer that he was not the object of much solicitous affection to his 
parents, his home-life seems to have been smooth and happy. 
His school experiences were not ‘the reverse. Mr. Dowden is per- 
haps inclined to make too much of the “ persecutions” to which 
he was subjected at Eton. Probably everyone who has been at a 
public school remembers a “‘ Mad” Somebody who, by refusing to 
fall into the system which boyish society requires, has, up to a cer- 
tain age, to submit to inroads on his privacy from the champions of 
convention, which he on his side seeks to repel by red-hot pokers 
and similar weapons. After a time these troubles cease. Shelley, 
it appears, was in the boats, and took a prominent part in the 
**Montem,” at which period of his school existence the ‘“‘ baitings ” 
which made an impression on the memories of some of his 
schoolfellows must have been things of the past. 

As to his expulsion from Oxford, Mr. Dowden writes with 
wisdom and moderation. Shelley had published a pamphlet called 
The Necessity of Atheism, of which he was evidently vastly proud, 
and which he caused to be sold in the shop of an Oxford bookseller 
without his knowledge, copies of it being also sent to every bishop 
on the bench, to the Vice-Chancellor, and to each of the heads of 
houses. A member of the university, in statu pupillari, who 
chooses to act in this aggressive fashion, ought to be prepared for 
the inevitable consequences ; but, as usual, the consequences of his 
act seem to have fallen on Shelley like a thunderbolt. He was 
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sent for by the Master of his college, and was asked, according to 
his own account, whether he was the author of the pamphlet, accord- 
ing to the entry in the college books, whether he would disavow the 
authorship (a different thing), and on his declining to answer was 
expelled. The college record is as follows :— 


At a meeting of the Master and Fellows held this day, it was determined that 
Thomas Jefferson Hogg, and Percy Bysshe Shelley, commoners, be publicly expelled 
for contumaciously refusing to answer questions proposed to them, and for also 
repeatedly declining to disavow a publication entitled The Necessity of Atheism. 

Mr. Dowden’s comment on this is :— 

Indignation against the tyranny of power is a passion too precious for the uses of 
the world to be lightly squandered or directed towards an improper object. If the 
University of Oxford and its colleges had existed somewhere in the air, or were attached 
to Cloud-cuckoo-town, there would be small warrant for the action of the authorities of 
Shelley’s college. But the roots of the institution were in the soil, intertwined with the 
faith of the English people and the creeds of the English Church. A pupil surrenders 
a certain portion of his freedom as a condition of obtaining certain benefits. The publi- 
cation of such a pamphlet as Shelley’s was an act of revolt; and, attention having been 
called to the act, it was natural, and perhaps expedient, that measures should have 
been taken to vindicate the authority of the heads of the institution. 

He goes on to argue that it would have been better if the college 
authorities had visited such an offence as the avowal of atheism 
with rustication rather than expulsion; but his argument seems to 
overlook the fact that Shelley was expelled, not for the publication 
of the pamphlet, but for contumacy; and that a refusal to submit 
to the authority by which a society is governed can obviously be 
met by no penalty short of expulsion from the society itself. 

Had the case been one merely involving the liberty of opinion, 
there can be no doubt that it would have been wise to treat 
Shelley’s offence with leniency; for anything more crude and 
feeble than his speculations it is impossible to conceive. He 
evidently considered that the whole question of religion could be 
disposed of by dialectic. Of the spiritual meaning of the doctrines 
of Christianity as they have been understood by men like St. 
Augustine, Bunyan, and Gordon, he had no conception. His com- 
plete ignorance of history rendered him equally incapable of esti- 
mating the influence of the Christian Religion on the laws, customs, 
and institutions of the nations of Europe. He regarded it, in fact, 
as simply a logical rival to the philosophical system he had formu- 
lated for himself. ‘‘In theology,” he writes, ‘‘ inquiries into our 
intellect, its eternity or perishability, I advance with caution and 
circumspection. I pursue it in the privacy of retired thought, or 
the interchange of friendship. But in politics 1 am enthusiastic. I 
have reasoned, and my reason has brought me, on this subject, 
to the end of my inquiries. I am no aristocrat, nor ‘crat at 
all; but vehemently long for the time when men may dare to live 
in accordance with Nature and Reason—in consequence with 
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Virtue, to which I firmly believe that Religion and its establish- 
ments are the formidable though destructible barriers.” It is true 
that these conclusions were arrived at at the age of nineteen, but 
it is also true that they were never corrected by experience, but 
were maintained by Shelley to the end of his life. The best 
comment on the knowledge of human nature they exhibit, and 
on the manner in which sophistry can make “‘ Reason and Virtue” 
serve men’s inclinations, is the conduct of Shelley himself in the 
circumstances leading to the marriage which was the prime cause 
of all his misfortunes. 

Harriet Westbrook was the daughter of a retired tavern-keeper 
living in Chapel Street, Grosvenor Square. Shelley made her 
acquaintance while she was a fellow-pupil of his own sisters at a 
school in Clapham, and the intimacy thus begun was encouraged by 
the injudicious zeal of an elder sister of Harriet’s, Eliza Westbrook, 
who flattered Shelley’s vanity by sitting at his feet and allowing 
him to introduce her to the study of Voltaire. In course of time the 
illuminated school-girl took it into her head to object to returning 
to the “‘ Academy,” where she conceived herself to be suffering 
“persecution”? in consequence of her friendship with the young 
“* Atheist.” Her father, probably thinking it best that she should 
complete her education, declined to comply with her wishes, where- 
upon Harriet wrote a letter to Shelley, asking his advice. The © 
philosopher of nineteen immediately answered counselling her ‘“ to 
resist,” and at the same time addressed a remonstrance to Mr. 
Westbrook upon his want of tenderness to his daughter. When 
this intervention proved unavailing, a second despairing letter 
came from Harriet to Shelley, saying “ she would fly with him if 
he would but consent.” A month before Shelley had written to 
his friend Hogg, “‘I am no admirer of knights,” and had declared 
that “all enthusiasms, whether in religion, politics, or morality, 
were equally inextricably fatuous.” ‘‘I recommend reason,” says 
he gravely to an admiring female correspondent,—‘‘ why? Is it 
because since I have devoted myself unreservedly to its influences 
I have never felt happiness? I have rejected all fancy, all imagi- 
nation ; I find that all pleasure resulting to self is thereby com- 
pletely annihilated.” In the twinkling of an eye, however, at the 
summons of a distressed damsel, who was anxious to escape from 
school, all was changed. “Shelley,” says Mr. Dowden, “‘ speedily 
took coach for London, but had time to anticipate his arrival by a 
letter to his cousin Charles Grove, saying that his decision was 
taken; and that, as for himself, his own happiness had been alto- 
gether blighted when he lost the hope of his cousin’s love, Charles’s 
sister, Harriet; and that now the only thing worth living for was 
self-sacrifice, and that he therefore obeyed the summons of Harriet 
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Westbrook, which called him from his solitude in Wales.” On 
August the 24th or 25th, Harriet and Shelley eloped to Scotland, 
and the marriage form was completed in Edinburgh, where in 
the books of the Register House there is the following curious 
entry: “ Aug. 28th, 1811. Percy Bysshe Shelley, farmer, Sussex, 
and Miss Harriet Westbrook, St. Andrew Church Parish, daughter 
of Mr. John Westbrook, London.” 

How far, then, was this high resolution of ‘“ self-sacrifice” 
carried into effect? Precisely to the extent that might have been 
predicted from the active, capricious, and versatile imagination of 
the person by whom it was formed, and from the circumstances 
out of which it arose. ‘I set off for London to-morrow,” wrote 
Shelley to Hogg, some time in August 1811, in the first exaltation 
of his feelings on receiving Harriet’s second letter. ‘‘ How flatter- 
ing a distinction! I am thinking of ten million things at once— 
gratitude and admiration, all demand that I should love her 
for ever!” On July 28th, 1814, he was successful in persuading 
Mary Godwin to leave her father’s house and accompany him to 
the Continent! Mr. Dowden, aware that he must plead before the 
tribunal of common sense, has treated all this part of his hero’s 
history with the skill of a practised advocate. Little is known of 
the facts that occasioned the separation between Shelley and his 
wife. The poet himself, in his paper of defence before the 
Court of Chancery, declines to say more than that they ‘“ were 
disunited by incurable dissensions.” His biographer, taking 
advantage of the absence of information, dwells on such possibilities 
of the case as seem to make in Shelley’s favour, and relies par- 
ticularly on some hitherto unpublished verses addressed by Shelley 
to Harriet, May 1814, in which the former expresses what Mr. 
Dowden describes as the ‘ desperate hope” that his wife’s love 
may still be preserved to him. I confess it appears to me that 
the lines—though they are quite obscure enough to require the 
paraphrase that Mr. Dowden prefixes to them—prove nothing 
except that there had been a conjugal quarrel. When a man 
appeals to his wife in the following self-conscious vein,— 

For pale, with anguish is his cheek, 
His breath comes fast, his eyes are dim, 
Thy name is struggling ere he speak, 
Weak is each trembling limb ; 


In mercy let him not endure 
The misery of a fatal cure,— 


he is likely to be as much in earnest as when he writes to his friend 
—as Shelley had on another occasion written to Hogg—that he is 
contemplating suicide in consequence of a disappointment in love. 

Those who form a judgment on the facts of the case will probably 
consider that the determining elements in the whole affair were the 
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character of Shelley himself, and the insane opinions by which he 
had chosen to guide his conduct. A man is at perfect liberty to 
indulge his anti-social feeling to any extent he pleases, so long as 
he does not himself commit or excite others to a breach of the esta- 
blished law. He may even, if he is sufficiently abstract, endeavour, 
after the manner of Shelley’s eminently cold-blooded master in 
philosophy, to persuade the world to exchange its established laws 
for his revolutionary system. But abstractions were not enough for 
Shelley’s hot imagination. When he had built his Cloud-cuckoo- 
town of Godwinism, it was necessary for him to people it with beings 
who should strictly conform to the laws of love and reason as under-, 
stood in that ideal region. In the ardour of his propagandism he 
positively sought to persuade his own sister to enter with Hogg 
(though neither of them had seen the other) into a union “ of man 
and maid in pure and perfect love, unshackled by law and custom’”’! 
As long as he could please himself with the belief that any of his 
acquaintance were breathing the rarefied atmosphere in which he 
himself lived, no words were sufficient to extol their sublime 
qualities, but, as soon as any appearance of earthly reality in them 
jarred upon his sympathies, he was ready to tax his vocabulary for 
the description of their monstrous vices. Harriet and Eliza West- 
brook were among the first to enter into the enchanted light of his 
imagination, and (both being apparently very commonplace women) 
are described, the former as being ‘‘ something more noble, yet not 
so cultivated as the elder—a larger diamond, yet not so highly 
polished.” It was not long before the realities of married life 
caused the elder sister to appear in a totally different aspect, and 
his final judgment (probably considerably more unjust than his 
first idealisation) is conveyed in a letter to Hogg :— 

I certainly hate her with all my heart and soul. It is a sight which awakens an 
inexpressible sensation of disgust and horror, to see her caress my poor little Ianthe, in 
whom I may hereafter find the consolation of sympathy. I sometimes feel faint with 
the fatigue of checking the overflowings of my unbounded abhorrence for this miserable 
wretch. But she is no more than a blind and loathsome worm that cannot see to sting. 

A far more impressive figure, however, in Shelley’s feminine Pan- 
theon appears in the person of a certain Elizabeth Hitchener, a 
schoolmistress of Hurstpierpoint, in Sussex, ten years the poet’s 
senior, whom he seems only to have met once before entering with 
her into a correspondence, much of which is published in these 
volumes. Mr. Dowden justly and humorously speaks of her as 
Shelley’s Egeria, although, after all, the name suggests but faintly 
the relationship that existed between the poet after his marridge 
and this romantic but blameless governess. Here are some’ of 
the terms in which she is addressed :— 


I could have borne to die, to die eternally, with my once loved friend (Hogg).’ I 
could coolly have reasoned ; to the conclusions of reason I could have unhesitatingly 
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submitted. Earth seemed to be enough for our intercourse; on earth its bounds 
appeared to be stated as the event hath dreadfully proved. But with you—your friend- 
ship seems to have generated a passion to which fifty such fleeting inadequate existences 
as these appear to be but the drop in the bucket, too trivial for account. With youl 
cannot submit to perish like the flower of the field; I cannot consent that the same 
shroud which shall moulder round these perishing frames shall enwrap the vital spirit 
which hath produced, sanctified—may I say eternized ?—a friendship such as ours. 
Presently the form of the priestess begins to assume heroic 
proportions. She is the Cythna of The Revolt of Islam. 


I look to you [he writes to her]as a mighty mind. I anticipate the era of reform 
with the more eagerness asI picture to myself you the barrier between violence and 
renovation. . . . How desirous ought I not to be, if I conceive that the one spark which 
glimmers through mine should kindle a blaze by which nations may rejoice! .. . 
Come, come, and share with us the noblest success or the most glorious martyrdom. 

Then comes the apotheosis :— 


My brain has hardly time to consult my heart, or my heart to consult my brain; yet 
with the remaining nature, with thee, who constitutest the Trinity of my Essence, I will 
«<onverse. 

Let it be remembered that when this astonishing gush was pas- 
sing, Shelley had only met Miss Hitchener once! Presently, at 
the earnest entreaty of himself and his wife, the goddess joined 
them at Lynmouth in July 1813. Alas! the supernatural halo 
which had invested her was not proof against the wear and tear of 
everyday companionship, and what followed may be told in the 
words of Mr. Dowden :— 


The Elizabeth Hitchener of Shelley’s dream-world, the Roman Portia of the corre- 
spondence, had disappeared for ever, and in her place stood a mere mortal woman—tall, 
lean, brown-visaged, thirty years of age, glorified by no peculiar nimbus, and having 
parts and passions obnoxious to comment and criticism as those of any ordinary human 
creature. 


Among her late admirers she had come by November 1811 to be 
called ‘“‘ The Brown Demon,” and Shelley's final judgment on her 
is expressed in the following words : ‘‘ She is a woman of desperate 
views and dreadful passions, but of cool and undeviating revenge.” 
Poor Miss Hitchener ! 

Mr. Dowden urges that Shelley’s judgment was constantly 
strengthening, and doubtless the suffering through which he passed 
after the death of his first wife deepened his sense of reality. But 
it did not alter his nature, as may be seen from his relations with 
Emilia Viviani, the inspirer of Epipsychidion. Emilia was a beau- 
tiful Italian girl, who, after the custom of the country, had been 
sent to a convent for two years, till her education should be com- 
pleted, and she could be provided with a husband. Upon this 
“* persecution’? was built a poem which is, perhaps, the most 
eharacteristic product of Shelley’s genius. It is needless to remind 
the reader of the terms in which the heroine of this poem is 
addressed. The inevitable disenchantment came, and he himself 
records his feelings on the occasion: ‘‘ The EpipsychidionjI cannot 
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look at; the person whom it celebrates was a cloud instead of a 
Juno; and poor Ixion starts from the centaur that was the off- 
spring of his own embrace.” Mrs. Shelley writes on the subject :— 
' Emilia has married Biondi; we hear that she leads him and his mother (to use a 


vulgarism) a devil of a life. The conclusion of our friendship (@ la Jtaliana) puts me 
in mind of a nursery rhyme which runs thus :-— 


As I was going down Cranbourne Lane, 
Cranbourne Lane was dirty, 
And there I met a pretty maid, 
Who dropped to me a curtsey. 
I gave her cakes, I gave her wine, 
I gave her sugar candy ; 
But oh! the little naughty girl, 
She asked me for some brandy. 


Now, turn Cranbourne Lane into Pisan acquaintances, which I am sure are dirty enough, 
and brandy into the wherewithal to buy brandy (and that no small sum perd), and you 
have the whole story of Shelley’s Italian Platonics. 


It is evident that to sustain himself in a belief in the system 
of Universal Love that he had imagined, it was necessary for 
Shelley to live in a state that may be best described as spiritual 
polygamy. Almost every woman with whom he found himself at 
all in sympathy, became for the moment the incarnation of some 
idea ; only, however, to be expelled from her shrine so soon as satiety 
had dissipated the illusion. Familiarity, with him, generally pro- 
duced some form of disgust. Even the fine and sound intellect of 
his second wife, for whom he entertained a strong and genuine 
affection, could not provide him with sufficient companionship, or 
prevent him from indulging, without her knowledge, in the luxury 
of a ‘‘ sympathetic” correspondence with Godwin’s step-daughter, 
Jane Clairmont, the mistress of Byron. ‘I only feel,” he wrote 
with strange indelicacy, in 1822, to John Gisborne (who, by the 
way, soon after became one of his monsters), “the want of 
those who can feel and understand me. Whether from proximity 
and the continuity of domestic intercourse, Mary does not. The 
necessity of concealing from her thoughts that would pain her, 
necessitates this, perhaps. It is the curse of Tantalus that a 
person possessing such excellent powers and so pure a mind as 
hers, should not excite the sympathy indispensable to their 
application to domestic life.” 

If this happened with Godwin’s daughter, how much more must 
it have happened with the commonplace and feeble understanding 
of Harriet Westbrook. So long as her husband was wandering 
with her, after their marriage, in the wilds of England and Wales, 
the novelty of the situation and his own idealising powers enabled 
him to invest her with the required celestial atmosphere. But when 
they settled in London, and the natural earth-born tastes of the 
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young wife began to betray themselves, it was almost inevitable that 
dissensions should arise between them. He, on his side, compared 
her mind, not advantageously, with the philosophies and refinements 
of his friends Mrs. Newton, Mrs. Boinville, and Cornelia Turner, 
congenial souls, with whom he could mingle his sympathies over the 
sonnets of Petrarch. She, on the contrary, was probably moved 
with some not unnatural jealousy at the sight of her husband 
surrounded by blandishments and worship in the midst of his 
spiritual Utah. The atmosphere of the family probably became 
unbearable, and the evidence seems to show that Harriet left her 
husband’s house, and took separate lodgings at Bath. Shelley 
afterwards declared his belief that she had been unfaithful to him 
while they were living together. That he brought himself to 
believe this, in justification of his own conduct, is likely enough, 
for he could persuade himself of anything; but, whatever faults 
there may have been on the wife’s side, her genuine attachment to 
Shelley, her previous conduct when he had most rashly left her 
under the care of Hogg, and a pathetic letter inquiring after him 
when he had left her in ignorance of his movements, all tend to 
show that she did not quit him for the reason he insinuated. 

On Shelley’s side the case was very different. The plain truth 
is that he had become tired of his wife, and had fallen in love 
with another woman. It does not appear to be certain whether, 
when he addressed the lines to Harriet that have been mentioned 
before, he had seen Mary Godwin; but it is probable that he 
had, for Hogg says that when he and Shelley called at Godwin’s 
house on June 8th,* the other two addressed each other as 
“Shelley” and “Mary,” which seems to imply some length of 
intimacy. At any rate, within a month of the “ pathetic appeal” 
to Harriet his heart was entirely occupied with Mary Godwin’s 
image. Mr. Dowden leads us to suppose that Shelley only per- 
suaded Mary to leave her father’s house by asserting that his 
wife had been unfaithful to him. As a matter of fact, there was 
no infidelity on the wife’s part until she had been finally aban- 
doned by one who had destroyed in her mind all the restraints of 
the religion in which she had been educated, after which she seems 
to have given herself over to such courses as her despair prompted, 
closing them with suicide in the Serpentine in 1816. 

When Mr. Dowden, commenting on this tragic story, says, 
‘* Shelley could not be other than Shelley,” he endeavours, in a way 
that is unusual with him, to cover a sophism with a platitude. In 
the mere facts there is nothing extraordinary ; the tale is one that. 
is repeated every day. Nor is it wonderful that one professing to- 
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observe a rule of life above the rest of his fellows in reason and 
virtue should have fallen below the ordinary standard of morality. 
What is exceptional and strange in the matter, and what proves 
the levity of Shelley’s affections under the influence of his imagi- 
nation, is the utter absence in his mind of any sense of his own 
selfishness and treachery, and his rooted belief that from first to 
last he had acted from the noblest motives. So devoid was he of 
the ordinary instincts of delicacy, that almost immediately after 
his elopement to the Continent with Mary Godwin, he positively 
wrote to his wife suggesting that she should join them! More 
marvellous still, on his return to England, being pressed for money, 
he stooped to ask the woman he had deserted for a loan of twenty 
pounds! Yet on the receipt of the news of his wife’s death he 
-could write as follows :— 

Everything tends to prove, however, that beyond the shock of so hideous a cata- 
strophe having fallen on a human being once so nearly connected with me, there would 
in any case have been little to regret. Hookham, Longdill, everyone, does me full 
_justice; bears testimony to the upright spirit and liberality of my conduct to her. 
There is but one voice in condemnation of the detestable Westbrooks. If they should 
‘dare to bring it before Chancery, a scene of such fearful horror would be unfolded as 
would cover them with scorn and shame. 

Men who are conspicuous for their want of worldly wisdom, often 
show, as in Goldsmith’s case, a well-balanced judgment in ques- 
tions of art. It was not so with Shelley. Not long ago, in con- 
sidering the movement in English literature at the beginning of 
this century, I called it ‘‘ Liberal,” meaning thus to describe the 
‘common tendency, in the poetry as well as in the politics of that 
period, to make individual liberty an end in itself. This title 
gave rise to much witticism, but I think that if I desired to justify 
it, I should have to look no farther than the poetry of Shelley. Of 
.all the poets of that time, he is the one who insists most strongly 
in practice on the right of Imagination to be a law to itself, just as 
his whole social creed is summed up in the words Love and Liberty. 
But the greatest masters of the art have never claimed exemp- 
tion from law. With them Imagination is a familiar spirit, sent 
forth into the world to gather from all the four winds materials, 
which, when brought back into the mind, are moulded into a just 
ideal form, under the superintendence of Reason and Judgment. 
What determines the form of their work is a definite subject, con- 
stituting the medium of communication between themselves and 
their audience, and providing the foundation for the poem, and 
the framework of its structure. In the poetry of Shelley on the 
-other hand—at any rate in his longer compositions—this basis of 
universal association is, as a rule, entirely absent. He follows 
his own genius wherever it leads him, without thinking of the 
constitution of the general mind to which his poetry appeals; 
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and the effect produced on the general mind is consequently a 
sense of formlessness and want of artistic purpose. 

Take Alastor for instance. The reader perceives onaily the 
method of composition which Shelley pursued in this poem. He- 
sees how the imagination of the poet was struck by different 
external objects, the awful glaciers and precipices of Switzerland, 
the noble timber and soft woodland glades of Windsor Forest; or 
by associations of romantic idea, ancient cities in decay, sounding 
names of Greek literature, and mysterious deserts of nomadic: 
Asiatic tribes. He feels, too, the poet’s power of idealising all 
his details by the opulence of his diction and the harmony of 
his numbers. But when it comes to be a question of giving 
ideal life and action to all these scattered materials, how feeble 
appears the constructive genius of the artist! Wherein does 
the unity of the poem consist? In an impossible poet, wandering 
in an impossible boat through a succession of landscapes, in which 
we are at once dazzled by the magnificence and wearied by the 
monotony of the description. “And what does the poem go to say? 
“What a terrible thing for one who is struck with the beauty of 
the Universe to feel that he must die in the midst of its phan- 
tasmagoric splendour without being able to discover its signi- 
ficance, or having met with the Being corresponding to his idea of 
Perfection!” Compare this aimless drifting with the steady pur- 
pose of The Tempest of Shakespeare—the one poet who for splen- 
dour of spiritual fancy can be compared to Shelley—and we see 
how great is the gulf between the man who merely knows how to. 
gather romantic treasures into his imagination, and the man who 
knows how to use them ! 

So, too, in The Revolt of Islam. We get sublime descriptions,. 
noble imagery, gorgeous verse. But as for the character and. 
incident required to carry the reader through a long narrative. 
poem, they are not there. Shelley was indeed pleased with his. 
own characters and incidents. He calls his poem “a story of 
human passion in its most universal character, diversified with 
moving and romantic adventures, and appealing, in contempt of 
all artificial opinions or institutions, to the common sympathies of 
every human breast.” From this we might imagine that we were 
to embark on some poem like the delightful Orlando Furioso, where 
we may wander through the most out-of-the-world regions, and. 
yet sympathise with the passions of the different persons we 
encounter. Even the characters of the Grand Cyrus have some 
interest as the idealised portraits of historical personages. But I 
doubt if any reader really cares a straw what becomes of a heroine: 
like Cythna, who is as unlike any being in Nature, as Shelley’s. 
conception of Miss Hitchener was unlike Miss Hitchener herself.. 
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Shelley’s wife, who had all the qualities of a fine critic, understood 
the defect of his genius. 


It was a surprise to him [says Mr. Dowden] when Mary expressed herself as but half 
pleased with his delighted creation (The Witch of Atlas). She had perceived that he 
suffered in his imaginative isolation, suffered through lack of the sympathy of the 
lovers of literature in his own country ... It was not because she was * critic- 
bitten” that she was inclined to discourage the treatment by Shelley of themes which 
to most readers must appear vaporous and unaccountable, ‘‘ hollow like a breathing 
shell,” but because she saw that along and great career for his genius was all but 


impossible unless a bond of sympathy were established between the singer and his 
audience. 


Even in Epipsychidion the same error is conspicuous. Test 
the poem by Dante’s Vita Nuova. Here, whatever Beatrice may 
have been, we have the necessary substratum of reality; reality 
in the poet’s own feelings; reality in the beliefs, opinions, and 
institutions of the chivalrous Europe in which he wrote, and 
which gave limitation and law and order to his work. But none 
of these elements are present in Shelley’s composition; all 
the reality that he had to go upon was his passing fancy for a 
beautiful Italian girl of very ordinary intelligence, who for a 
moment passed in his mind as a revelation of the Soul of the 
Universe. When all is said, the basis of the poem is Emilia 
Viviani. Thus, in reading Epipsychidion, a double doubt is 
always present in the mind, preventing that feeling of complete 
satisfaction which arises from the perusal of sublime poetry 
founded on a just design. If, on the one hand, it be regarded 
—as the profusion of splendid metaphors and the melody of the 
verse suggest to us—as an impassioned love-poem, how can we rid 
ourselves of the remembrance of the utter unreality of the love 
affair itself, and of its commonplace surroundings? how pass 
without a smile from the ‘‘ Spouse! Sister! Angel!” to the image 
of “‘ the little naughty girl of Cranbourne Lane’? On the other 
hand, if it be pronounced an exalted exercise on Love in the 
abstract, how far below the Vita Nuova must we rank it in the 
fineness, delicacy, and propriety of form that such a subject 
requires! The poet is overwhelmed with the luxuriance of his 
imagination and the wealth of his language ; he cannot judge, dis- 
criminate, reject. Many a reader must in thought have cried to 
him, in the momentary pause of some delightful passage, to stop, as 
the mind has drunk all that it desired and can bear no more. 
Surely, for instance, the description in the exquisite verses 
beginning, “‘ It is an isle under Ionian skies,” would have been all 
the better if it had been checked after covering thirty-one lines 
from this starting-point instead of being prolonged to sixty-one. 

I have sought chiefly, in this paper, to show that the errors in 
Shelley’s conduct as a man and a poet sprang from his madness, 
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and not, as his staunch worshippers are in the habit of affirming, 
from his “‘ great wit.” I hope that none of these will infer that 
therefore I think his wit was not great, when all that I have said 
is that this and his madness must be considered apart. I always 
thought that it would have been difficult for the friends of Horace’s 
madman, who fancied that he was witnessing fine tragedies when 
sitting alone in the theatre at Argos, to excuse themselves to 
him for having him cured of his delusions. He was not hurting 
anybody by his fancies, why interfere with his liberty? But if the 
same madman had insisted on endeavouring to make all his friends 
conform to his own views of life, and on dragging them to look at 
tragedies which were invisible to everybody but himself, he would 
have had no right to complain of them for putting him into con- 
finement. So it was with Shelley. Justice compels us to decide 
that to his own selfishness must be ascribed the suicide of his first 
wife ; that his own aggressive wilfulness was the cause of his expul- 
sion from Oxford, and the reason why he was deprived of the care 
of his children. In composing his more ambitious poems he 
persisted in following the flights of his own philosophy, without 
reference to what was required by the taste and imagination of his 
readers. The consequence is that his dramas are unplayable, 
his narrative poems unreadable, and his philosophy obsolete. 
Dramas, narrative poems, and philosophy, of which this can be 
said, have scarcely produced a justification for their existence. 

If, however, we look at the character and disposition of Shelley 
in itself, and not as tested by action, or at any rate by that stern 
and often prosaic performance of duty wherein so much of the 
reality of life consists, no one can fail to recognize in it the exis- 
tence of a far nobler capacity than is found in the majority of those 
who more regularly perform their mechanical part in the system of 
society. Though the world is not made up, as Shelley seems to 
suppose in the preface to Alastor, of poets and ‘ worldlings,” 
there is at least some truth in the distinction that he draws between 
the two classes; and those impulses of chivalrous generosity and 
active benevolence, of which Mr. Dowden’s Life gives us many 
glimpses, seem to justify Leigh Hunt’s inscription on Shelley's tomb 
—Cor Cordium. The man who could inspire such lasting affection 
and admiration in the heart of a woman like Mary Godwin, who 
could impress the imagination of four men so differently constituted 
as Hogg, Peacock, Byron, and Trelawny, was, without question, 
endowed by nature with “ great wit.” Above all, that dignified 
sweetness and fine breeding, that ‘‘ gentlemanliness,” of which all 
his friends and acquaintance speak, and which breathes in all his 
letters, must have invested him with peculiar charm. It is nowhere 
more conspicuous than in his correspondence with the detestable 
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‘Godwin—a monument (if one not inexcusably indignant letter be 
excepted) of temper and patience in the midst of the grossest 
provocation. 

All the charm and the genius of this highly-gifted being are 
profoundly felt in his poems when, detaching himself from the 
empty philosophy and politics on which his longer compositiona 
are built, he lets his imagination fasten on some object of universal 
human interest. Then, face to face with nature, he expresses, as 
no other poet has ever expressed, that element of what the world 
may call madness, but which exists in every man, the deep spiritual 
longings of the heart, which are at least the precursors of all 
genuine religion. Whether it be the singing of the skylark, or the 
movement of the west wind, or the sight of the sun rising over 
Venice and on the historic cities of the Lombard plain, his imagi- 
nation seems to seize on the precisely just form of verse required 
to embody our sense of dissatisfaction with all earthly things. 
According to the words of St. Augustine which Shelley prefixed to 
Alastor: ‘‘Nondum amabam, et amare amabam, querebam quid 
amarem, amans amare.” Unhappy for him that reasoning and 
feeling so just and intense, instead of leading him, like Augustine, 
to discipline his own spirit on a pattern of things unseen, drove 
him on, in the vain hope of realising the misty vision of his 
imagination, to urge mankind to overturn social fabrics raised by 
ancient and painful experience. Against these, which he imagined 
to be the source of human injustice, he hurled himself with all the 
madness and with much of the chivalry of Don Quixote, and the 
story of his failure will secure for his memory some of the feeling 
which the barber and the curate bestowed upon the grave of his 
prototype. But, after all, the best comment on the life of the 
author of the Revolt of Islam is the life of the author of Don Quixote, 
who, with so much more reason than Shelley to complain of the 
injustice of the world, never let personal feeling blind him to the 
mixed nature of things, but, with all his clear perception of the vices 
and follies of men, remained to the last generously alive to their 
virtues, an eternal example of cheerful piety and manly resignation. 


Joun Covurtnore. 


SOME MISCALLED CASES OF THOUGHT 
TRANSFERENCE. 


Into the question, whether mind can ever act upon mind save 
through the recognized organs of sense, we do not propose to enter. 
Still less shall we be tempted to wander off into a discussion of 
the modus operandi, whereby it is asserted such supersensory com- 
munication is effected.* 

Taking up our stand midway between the hostile sceptic and 
the credulous enthusiast, we will merely indicate the logical lines 
on which inquiry must be conducted, before the alleged fact, 
Supersensory Communication, can be held to be established. 

No one denies that, under circumstances which apparently pre-. 
clude all possibility of sensory communication, one man may 
sometimes express the thought of another—may do so, moreover, 
more frequently than would be warranted on the assumption of 
mere chance. But while the members of the Psychical Research 
Society would explain a large number of these phenomena by the 
theory of a Transference of Thought from brain to brain, the 
sceptic would affirm that in all cases (in excess of those allowed 
by chance), we are bound to fall back upon the more prosaic and 
rather more familiar agency of Fraud and Unconscious Collusion.t 

It is here, we think, that the sceptic weakens opposition by 
unduly narrowing its base, and so exposes himself to the risk of 
having to give in his adhesion to Telepathic theories long before 
his sceptical position has ceased to be tenable. To guard against 
this contingency is the purpose of the present paper. In it we 
shall endeavour to show, that there are many so-called Thought 
Transference phenomena which are certainly not produced by 
Fraud and Collusion, and which yet need not be laid to the account 
of Telepathy t ; in other words we shall hope to prove that in the 

* Cf. “Brain Waves,” Nineteenth Century. June 1882, for Mr. Knowles’ hypothesis 
of streams of vibratory movements radiating from living brains, and Dr. W. B. Carpen- 
ter’s Mental Physiology, page 633. ‘Looking at nerve force as a special form of 
physical energy, it may be deemed not altogether incredible that it should exert itself 
from a distance, so as to bring the brain of one person into direct dynamical communi- 


cation with that of another, without the intermediation of verbal language, or of move- 
ments of expression.” 

t Collusion is here taken in its widest sense to cover all muscular contractions, 
facial expressions, &c., by which the subject of a thought-reading experiment uncon- 
sciously guides the operations of the thought-reader. 

} “ We venture to introduce the words telesthesia and telepathy to cover all cases 
of impressions received at a distance without the normal operation of the recognized 
sense organs.”—* Phantasms of the Living,” Fortnightly Review, April 1883. 
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explanation of such phenomena, (1) Fraud, (2) Collusion, and (3) 
Telepathy, do not together form a set of exhaustive alternatives. 
And here it is necessary that we should point out, that though in 
experiments such as the one once prescribed by Mr. Labouchere, 
the conditions are of a kind to exclude all but the three alterna- 
tives ; in the simple and more frequent cases of so-called Thought 
Transference phenomena, there is ample room for a further ex- 
planation. And since these ordinary and constantly recurring 
phenomena are just those which generate a frame of mind favour- 
able to belief in Telepathy, it is with them we should deal, if we 
would wish to strike at the root of excessive faith in this theory. 

The notion of a transference of thought from brain to brain 
undoubtedly sprang out of the commonplace incident of two 
persons simultaneously expressing the same thought. Coincidences 
are always impressive, and every time this happened the attention 
was strongly arrested. Even when both individuals were aware 
that there was good reason for their thinking alike, a great deal 
of the past experience of the one being common to the other, and a 
similar percept (capable of calling up certain portions of this 
experience) engrossing the foreground of consciousness in both, 
even then the untrained mind was unduly impressed with the 
conjuncture. But when superficial analysis yielded no such joint 
experiences, when the link between the exciting percept and the 
induced train of thought could not be detected, then, even the most 
judicious might be excused for being struck by the phenomenon, 
and for falling back too readily upon the available explanation, 
that the thought in one person’s mind was causally connected with 
that in another’s. 

Yet, seeing how eonfirmed is the tendency towards uniformity 
in mental processes, it might have occurred to the more intel- 
ligent, that it is a contingency to be expected rather than won- 
dered at, that a process in one mind shall frequently “ find 
its counterpart in the mind of another.” Thus, both minds will 
be functioning independently, but yet, in obeying the laws which 
determine the flow of consciousness in each, it cannot but happen 
that they will often function similarly. The bearing of this truth 
on the so-called cases of Thought Transference would be more 
generally appreciated, were it not for the fact that much of our 
mental activity goes on sub-consciously. Thus the resembling 
results are forced upon our notice, while the resembling processes 
get overlooked. 

An interesting illustration of this is furnished us by George 
Henry Lewes in his Physiology of Common Life. Taking a country 
walk with a friend, the writer tells us, he heard the sound of horses” 
hoofs behind them, unaccompanied by any voices. Presently the 
riders passed, when he at once remarked to his friend: ‘It’s very 
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odd, but I was convinced that there were two women and a man 
on horseback behind us, and, sure enough, there they are!” His 
companion declared he had formed the same conjecture. 

Now, had G. H. Lewes allowed the matter to drop, there is little 
‘doubt but that this incident might have been quoted to-day by the 
Psychical Research Society as an unquestionable example of a vague 
guess being flashed from one mind to the other. But G. H. Lewes 
was not content with a wondering comment; he exerted himself 
to discover what it was that had led both himself and his friend 
to the same conclusion. There was nothing, he tells us, but the 
sound of horses’ hoofs to suggest anything about the sex of the 
riders, and he admits, that had he and his friend been asked to 
specify some peculiarity, by which the sound of a horsewoman 
could be distinguished from that of a horseman, they could not 
have done so. Nevertheless, it happening to be a fact that men 
trot and women canter, and that the sound in the two cases is not 
identical, a connection had been sub-consciously registered in the 
brains of himself and his friend between certain auditory and 
certain visual sensations, so that the sound of two cantering horses 
accompanying a third trotting one, suggested that two women 
and a man were riding together.* 

This is but a simple instance of the way in which the brains of 
two persons may tend to function similarly in response to certain 
stimuli, yet neither of them be aware of the tendency. Daily life 
teems with instances of a similar kind, and it is these which, 
getting utilized by believers in Thought Transference, have con- 
tributed so much to the spread of their theories. 

For instance, in nearly every exhibition of thought-reading 
powers, the following experiment is sure to figure largely. Some 
person is called upon to think of a number—generally within 
specified limits—and the thought-reader, after a few seconds’ 
pause, attempts to state it. Sometimes he does this correctly ; 
sometimes not; but as a rule, it is asserted, he is so much oftener 
right than on any calculation of chances he can reasonably be 
expected to be, that the hypothesis of coincidence is summarily 
disposed of, and the theory of Thought Transference substantially 
confirmed. 


* In the above instance it will be seen that a stimulus was given to investigation by 
the fact that, at first, neither of the persons involved could account for the rise of their 
thought. In the typical Telepathic phenomenon, however, the two persons are rarely 
on this equal footing as regards their power of explaining matters. While A will be 
perfectly able to give a detailed statement of the various steps by which his mind has 
travelled to the thought in question, F will be wholly at a loss to account for it. It is 
this, indeed, which gives such phenomena their impressiveness. Yet remembering that 
psychology is rich in instances where associative links are forged in sub iousness, 
the mere fact that one cannot assign the precise Percept or Image which has con- 


ditioned a given thought, does not at all militate against some such Percept or Image 
having in effect been operative. 
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From this conclusion we emphatically dissent, on the ground 
that an appreciable percentage of the successes must be put down to: 
the credit of Similar but Independent Brain-functioning. For it is. 
a fact, admitting of easy verification, that the ordinary human mind: 
(provided always that it be subjected to no other biassing influence. 
beyond that involved in the verbal framing of the necessary ques- 
tions) tends to select particular numbers in preference to others. 

This tendency towards uniformity in the selection of numbers. 
has never, we believe, attracted notice, and we ourselves were only 
led to consider it, in its bearing upon Thought Transference 
theories, by a purely accidental circumstance. Trying some 
experiments involving the choice of numbers, one of us, we found, 
was able to achieve a slight but still a decided measure of success. 
Time after time, in short experiments, numbers chosen at random 
from within assigned limits were correctly stated. 

It seemed to us, though, that the nature of the success scarcely 
pointed to any Transference of Thought; for we observed that after 
the experiment had been tried seven or eight times running on the 
same person, a high percentage of success was followed by the 
normal admixture of success and failure. Recourse being then had 
to some other person—by preference one who had not been present 
at the previous experiment—the initial successes were again 
repeated, again to be followed by the normal alternation of 
failure and success. 

There seemed to us but one rational explanation of this phe- 
nomenon. As long as a man is thoroughly sceptical concerning a. 
thought-reader’s pretensions, he does not attempt to baffle him, he 
contents himself with choosing the first number that comes into- 
his head. Now, the first thoughts which, under the stimulus of a 
particular question, come into one man’s head, may conceivably, be 
the first thoughts to come into many other men’s heads, and it 
might easily happen that the pseudo thought-reader was just one 
of these other men. Thus he, in stating, and the subject of the 
experiment in selecting, a given number, would both alike be con- 
forming to one and the same mental law. Hence the approximation 
of result. 

In this way we accounted for the inaugural successes we had 
achieved, while as to the failures, we deemed it highly probable 
that when the unlooked-for good fortune of the thought-reader 
began to appeal to the imagination of the subject, to make him 
wonderingly admit that after all there might be ‘‘ something in it,” 
he would cease to utter his first thoughts, and would instead seek 
out numbers which were not likely to occur to others ; the number 
of his house, for instance, or of the hansom which had brought 
him home on the preceding evening. 

The hypothesis of a correspondence in men’s selection of 
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numbers being in itself a very reasonable one, we proceeded to 
verify it by a few simple experiments, with results that were 
eminently confirmatory. 

It then occurred to us, that it was open to the believers in 
Thought Transference to declare that the results of these experi- 
ments told quite as much in favour of their theory as in that of 
ours; that having ourselves a strong tendency to choose particular 
numbers, we impressed this tendency on the subjects of our experi- 
ments, and so in fact produced the uniformity we imagined we 

Sound. 

To meet this possible objection we determined then to carry on 
further experiments by deputy: that is to say, we asked some 
twenty or thirty friends to put prescribed questions to half-a-dozen 
persons, and to note down the answers in a tabular form. 

On the whole, these results tallied with those we ourselves had 
obtained. There was, it is true, a certain discrepancy in the two 
sets of experiments, but not more than could be easily accounted 
for. 

Everyone, who knows anything about the scientific conditions 
under which an experiment must be tried, is well aware that a 
slight difference of procedure may entirely change its character, 
and destroy the value of the result. We ourselves conducted our 
experiments in a uniform manner, exercising considerable care 
in matters of detail, taking means to prevent all deliberation over 
the answers (or, at least, noting it when we were unable to prevent 
it), and preserving the same order in any series of questions we 
had to put, so that the biassing influence of previous answers 
might be the same in all cases. Now, directly we entrusted other 
people with the task of trying the experiments, we ceased to ensure 
the same similarity of procedure, and to a slight extent, therefore, 
might anticipate that results would vary somewhat. Tendencies, 
to which the whole sum total of experiments bore ample testimony, 
were more decidedly manifested in those experiments we our- 
selves conducted. 

Without endeavouring to account for these tendencies, let us 
pass on to consider their consequences. 

In the first place, it is clear that this varying predilection for 
different numbers materially vitiates all reasoning based on the 
assumption that we shall indifferently choose any number. 

And it is a striking proof of the blinding effect of preconceived 
opinion on even careful investigators, that such cautious and candid 
inquirers as Messrs. Barrett, Gurney, and Myers should have 
failed to perceive this. These writers, in an interesting article in 
the Nineteenth Century for June 1882, declare that the chances 
against successfully stating a number made up of two figures are 
89 to 1. Whereas, if our contention be correct, it depends entirely 
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upon what number the subject of the experiment chooses, whether 
the chances against the thought-reader’s success be in a much 
higher or much lower ratio than that of 89 to 1. 

As our experiments duly revealed to us, we have to take account 
both of predilections for particular numbers, and of tendencies to 
select numbers on certain principles. 

Thus—to give specific instances—multiples of ten are so popular 
that, in 1,120 trials, with varying ranges, such, that multiples of 
ten should have been selected 109 times, they were, as a matter 
of fact, selected 307 times. 

Again, when numbers were called for without the experimentor 
setting any limits to choice, we noted a marked preference for 
small numbers. In 172 trials, 84 persons chose numbers under 
20, and 59 of these, numbers under 10. Now assuming, for con- 
venience of calculation, that 1,000 would be the limit unconsciously 
set by each person, it is clear that we could not expect to have 
numbers under 20 appearing more frequently than 3°26 times, 
while numbers under 10 should occur about 1°54 times. 

Yet again, when numbers were called for from within assigned 
limits, we noted a strong disposition to avoid early numbers, and 
to select those near the farthest limit. 

The following table exhibits the actual results of a series of 948 
trials, as compared with those which should have been obtained, 
had the selections been wholly governed by chance :— 


Multiples of Ten |pirst Nine Numbers} 
thertha T Final Numbers. | within givenLimits,| Middle Numbers. 


It is obvious to anyone who examines the above, that the large 
proportion of multiples of 10 may not be altogether due to pre- 
dilection for such multiples, but to that, acting conjointly with the 
tendency to choose middle numbers. For in 334 of these trials, 
no multiple of ten happening to be the middle number, such 
multiples were chosen only 91 times—about four times as often as 
chance allowed ; while in 334 other trials, where a multiple of ten 
was the middle number, such multiples were chosen 130 times— 
roughly speaking, rather more than five times as often. 

However, whether the recurrence of certain numbers is to be put 
down to the action of one, or of more tendencies, is not, after all, 


Selected.|Expected.|Selected.| Expected. |Selected.|/E ted.|Selected.| Expected, 
0-100} 114| 36 | 92 | 23 | 14 3 | 103 9) 
1-30 |166| 12 | 59 | 15 | 59 | 22 | 583 | 16 | 59 
20-60 |167| 73 | 128 5 | 42 | 23 | 385 | 40 | 42 
30-70 |167| 57 | 128 | 18 | 42 | 27 | 385 | 21] 42 
60-90 | 167| 46 | 115 7 | 57 | i | 518 | 57 
70-100 | 167| 45 | 115 | 26 | 57 | 2 | 518 8 | 57 
Total .| 948 | 269 | 6386 | 89 | 2700 | 112 | 24445 | 105 | 27-00 
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the point. The question at issue is, whether there will not be a 
notable difference of result when the human mind, rather than 
mechanical contrivance, is the agent of selection—when, to put it 
otherwise, numbers are chosen rather than drawn. The mere fact 
that the mind can be influenced by the way in which a number is 
demanded, should prepare us for a certain amount of discrepancy. 
We, when we wanted to secure a preponderance of the digit 3 in 
numbers chosen from between 99 and 999, framed our question 
thus: ‘Choose a number containing three figures,” and we found 
that, under these circumstances, the digit 3 occurred more than 
twice as often as, on a calculation of chances, it should have done. 

Experiments with selected letters of the alphabet, names of 
people and towns, and the like, are also among those where 
success is materially assisted by independent similar brain- 
functioning. 

In selections of letters it will be found that there are at least 
three tendencies militating against each letter being chosen on a 
long average, about once only in twenty-six times. First, people 
tend to choose A, B, and C—perhaps because an ABC is a syno- 
nym for alphabet, and also because A and B occur prominently in 
the word itself. Next, people tend to give their own initial. 
Thirdly, they tend to give Z. 

Tn a trial carried on with 172 people, 87 chose A, 31 B, 14 C,. 
and 12 Z, while 27 chose their own initials. The results would 
not be worth quoting, seeing on how limited a scale was the ex- 
periment, were it not that they are so strikingly in harmony with 
@ priori anticipation. 

We might multiply instances of this kind, but have already said 
enough for our purpose. Remembering the professions of neu- 
trality with which we started, we will not go so far as to say that 
Fraud, Involuntary Collusion, and Similar Brain-functioning, 
together suffice to explain all the so-called Thought-Transference 
phenomena. But we do maintain, that, till such phenomena can 
be shown to take place under conditions which exclude every one 
of these factors, the world may be excused for doubting that there 
ever has been, or can be, “‘ transmission of mental images other-. 
wise than by ordinary sensory channels.” 


Ava Heatuer-Biee. 
Marin L. Harcnarp. 
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In the Church of San Salvatore, at Venice, not far from the famous 
Ponte di Rialto, may be seen a picture of ‘The Annunciation,” 
executed by Titian when he was approaching his ninetieth year. 
When it was first placed where it now stands, hard by the 
Mortuary Monument of the Doge Francesco Venier, by Sansovino, 
the critics affected to disbelieve that it proceeded from the brush of 
the great artist. Wrath at the insinuation of waning power, the 
nonogenarian painter proceeded to the Church, and on the margin 
of the picture wrote, in bold characters, Titianus fecit, fecit. 

A great picture painted by a man of ninety would be an enduring 
marvel, even if executed by a countryman of 

blind old Dandolo, 
The octogenarian Chief, Byzantium’s conquering foe. 

But a poem, fancifully fresh, by a poet of seventy-seven, by one 
who has lived to fulfil his own doubtful prophecy, 

. . . though my mortal summers to such length of years should come, 

As the many-wintered crow that leads the changing rookery home, 
would be more astonishing still. Doubtless there is craft in the 
writing of poetry as in the painting of pictures. But it is probably 
@ more unconscious craft, a craft more identical with natural 
force and fervour than the craft of the painter. A picture well 
executed cannot fail to please, even though excellent execution be 
its only merit. The best verse in the world, should it lack inspira- 
tion, is actually displeasing to the true lover of poetry. We turn 
away; “ for soul is wanting there.” 

Lord Tennyson seems to have exhibited distinct signs of in- 
spiration, long after the period of life at which general experience 
would lead us to expect the fancy and imagination of the poet 
must ‘fade into the light of common day.” Something of this 
must be attributed to the fact that, whatever rank may ultimately 
be assigned to him as a poet, we shall hardly be contradicted by 
posterity if we say that, of all English poets, he is the most de- 
liberate and successful artist. Abounding in inspiration, he has 
superinduced into his poetical work so much studied craftmanship, 
that it is often difficult, in his later work, to pronounce whether 
he is driven along by a new impulse, or is merely giving to the 
old impulses new form. He is, in no depreciatory sense, the most 
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artificial of English poets; the poet whose method of composi- 
tion, in his maturer days at least, most resembles the method 
of the painter. Hence the difficulty of the impartial critic in 
distinguishing between the comparative poverty of the poetry, 
where this does happen to be comparatively poor, and the manifest 
excellence of the verse, to say nothing of the natural repugnance 
to draw the distinction in the case of a poet so eminent. But 
though these remarks are applicable to much of the work of 
Lord Tennyson published during the last twelve or fifteen years, he 
has published poems during that period to which they undoubtedly 
do not apply. ‘“ Rizpah” and “A Ballad of the Fleet” are fine 
poetry, as well as fine art. When were they really written? It 
would be extremely interesting to have a reply to the question, 
since publication is obviously no index to date of composition. 
Were they composed after the author’s sixtieth year, they must be 
pronounced a miracle of surviving freshness in an autumnal Muse. 

In his seventy-eighth year the Poet Laureate has published 
another volume, in which the chief poem is entitled Locksley Hall, 
Sixty Years After. There is everything to lead us to believe that 
it has been written recently. Had it contained much that could 
be described as fine poetry, we might have begun to hope that 
patriarchal longevity was about to return. But only an incom- 
petent or a too indulgent critic would pronounce Locksley Hall, 
Sixty Years After, fine poetry. The craft of the singer in great 
measure remains, but the voice of the singer is well-nigh gone. It 
is impossible it should be otherwise; and, if we note the fact, it 
is in no carping nor reproachful spirit. It is a beautiful, dignified, 
and venerable old age that can bear even such fruit as this; and 
a man must indeed be wanting in sensibility and reverence, who 
is not grateful to Lord Tennyson for this Evening Hymn. 

It is not, however, for the purpose of estimating the literary 
value of either the latest, or the earliest, of Lord Tennyson’s com- 
positions, that this paper is written; but, rather, to note the Rise 
and Fall of Liberalism that has taken place in the interval. When 
the first Locksley Hall was published Liberalism was manifestly 
acquiring the ascendant. Does any person doubt that it is now 
in its decline? Nay, has it not been proclaimed from the house- 
tops, that its tenets, which once threatened to monopolize this 
planet, have been “ relegated to Saturn” ? 

Of this striking change in the fortunes of Liberalism, the two 
“Locksley Halls” will be the most enduring record; for the first 
“Locksley Hall” will keep the second one alive. It may be 
doubted if, in the region of pure and perfect poetry, as distinguished 
from moralizing and philosophizing not completely fused into 
poetry, Lord Tennyson has ever written anything which, from its 
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first note to its last, is more deserving of admiration than “‘ Locksley 
Hall”; and it certainly contains the finest, profoundest, and most 
far-reaching image to be met with in the whole of his works. It 
seems strange it has not become one of the stock quotations from 
his writings. Perhaps it is too genuinely original, no allusion to 
it occurring in all the voluminous panegyrics of his genius. ‘Here 
—_ Slowly comes a hungry people, as a lion, creeping nigher, 
Glares at one that nods and winks behind a slowly-dying fire. 

Perhaps most people do not fully apprehend it. Yet it is plain 
enough ; or, if it was not clear in 1832, it has become so, in the 
fulness of time. hungry people ’’—not meaning thereby a 
famishing people, but a people with growing appetites—has long 
been glaring at the Governing Classes, who ‘nod and wink behind ” 
a@ now rapidly-dying fire that will not much longer protect them 
from their fate. 

Now, is it not surprising that a man who could see, or rather 
foresee, the political and social situation with such clearness of 
vision, and describe it in so exact and magnificent an image, should 
not in his progress through life have attained that imaginative 
serenity which is the last and surest sign of greatness in a poet; 
that he should not have manifested, if not at starting, at least in 
his maturity, that inner and subjective composure, even in the 
unrestrained tumult of objective passion, which constitutes the 
crowning note of superiority in the Greek tragedians, in Virgil, 
Dante, Milton, Shakespeare, Goethe; that he should never to 
the very last (as we are forced to conclude, with the second 
‘* Locksley Hall” before us), have wedded, in the language of one 
of his own finest verses, the 


Passionless bride, divine tranquillity. 


That Shelley, drowned at twenty-nine, that Byron, dying at 
thirty-six, should not have attained to intellectual serenity, is not 
surprising. But that a poet, and a poet so gifted as Lord Tenny- 
son, should have lived to seventy-seven without getting beyond 
‘the fever and the fret” of boyhood, may, indeed, well excite our 
wonder. 

But our wonder will cease if we once grasp the fact that, though 
Lord Tennyson has always exhibited the quickest sensitiveness 
to the influences of his Age, he has failed to combine with it 
a due superiority to and detachment from them. Every poet 
of consequence must be receptive of the forces and movements 
of his time. But a poet of the highest order invariably offers 
to them a certain robust and steadfast resistance. He will 
absorb, but not be absorbed by, them. As sensitive as mercury in 
the thermometer to external heat and cold, he will never com- 
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pletely melt, and never completely freeze. He will register the 
hopes and disillusions of his time ; but he will not be the dupe of 
the first or the victim of the second. Despair will be as impossible 
to him as delusion. Surrounded by the weak, the frantic, and the 
bewildered, his Muse, while making harmony of their discordant 
cries, will itself remain strong, sane, and discerning. Others may 
be catechumens. He is initiated. 

Great as must be the admiration of all men for Lord Tennyson, 
does it not seem as though he lacks this final initiation, this 
sublime intellectual severance from the emotions and impulses, 
the doubts, the hesitations, the questionings, he was bound to 
feel, if only because they are felt by others? The proof of this 
is to be seen in the fact that the first ‘‘ Locksley Hall” is saturated 
with Liberalism, while the second “Locksley Hall” is suffused 
with Conservatism. The intellectual England of 1832 was vowed 
to Liberalism. The intellectual England of 1886 has, if reluc- 
tantly, yet manifestly, embraced Conservatism. Essentially the 
creature, and, as far as opinions go, the sport of his Age, the 
author of the two “ Locksley Halls” has reflected its intellectual 
oseillation with absolute fidelity. He has taught it nothing, and 
has learnt nothing from it, except to echo in verse its unstable 
and contradictory conclusions. 


Listen to the first ‘‘ Locksley Hall.” 


For I dipt into the future, far as human eye could see, 
Saw the vision of the world, and all the wonder that would be ; 


Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of magic sails, 
Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with costly bales. 


Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there rain’d a ghastly dew 
From the nations’ airy navies grappling in the central blue ; 


Far along the world-wide whisper of the south wind rushing warm, 
With the standards of the peoples plunging thro’ the thunder-storm ; 


Till the war-drum throbbed no longer, and the battle-flags were furl’d 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world. 


There the common-sense of most shall hold a fretful realm in awe, 
And the kindly earth shall slumber, in lapt universal law. 

The best hopes of Liberalism are here expressed in the noblest 
verse and the most majestic language; and could we regard these 
stanzas merely as the objective embodiment of the dreams and 
expectations of other people, there would be no room for com- 
ment. But turn we to the second “ Locksley Hall”; and what 
do we find. 


Chaos, Cosmos! Cosmos, Chaos! once again the sickening game ; 
Freedom, free to slay herself, and dying while they shout her name. 
Step by step we gain’d a freedom, known to Europe, known to all, 
Step by step we rose to greatness,—thro’ the tonguesters we may fall. 
You that woo the Voices—tell them “ old experience is a fool,” 

Teach your flatter’d Kings that only those who cannot read can rule. 
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Pluck the mighty from their seat, but set no meek ones in their place ; 
Pillory Wisdom in your markets, pelt your offal in her face. 


Tumble Nature heel o’er head, and, yelling with the yelling street, 
Set the feet above the brain, and swear the brain is in the feet. 


Bring the old dark ages back within the faith, without the hope, 
Break the State, the Church, the Throne, and roll their ruins down the slope. 

Just as we found that the best Liberalism was gloriously ex- 
pounded in the first poem, so may we say that the worst Con- 
servatism was never so violently travestied as in the second. Yet, 
in each case, it is the poet himself who speaks: in the one instance, 
embracing and surrendering himself to the wildest and most un- 
attainable dreams of Liberalism; in the other, out-lamenting the 
most melancholy and despondent of Tories. 

Evolution ever climbing after some ideal good, 
And Reversion ever dragging Evolution in the mud. 

The very similes and illustrations are taken, and taken some- 
what nakedly, from the science of his time. Qualis ab incepto 
—this beautiful singer has always been too much at the mercy 
of the tides and currents of his time. They have carried him 
wide, they have carried him far, but, in a certain sense, have 
they not left him high and dry on “the barren, barren shore” ? 
Opinions are a precarious sustenance for a poet. ‘As a vesture 
Thou shalt change them, and they shall be changed.” What men 
and women permanently feel, not what they transitorily think, 
constitutes-—if one may use colloquial language in connection with 
so lofty a subject—the chief raw material, the principal stock-in- 
trade, of the poet. Liberalism and Conservatism ought to be all 
one tohim. Asa citizen, he may vote, and even speak and write, 
in favour of one or the other. But, as a poet, or at least if he is 
to be a great poet, he must regard them both with the sympathetic 
dispassionateness with which he contemplates all human pheno- 
mena. 

It will probably be thought by some persons very remarkable 
that Lord Tennyson, in his capacity of poet, should have dis- 
played this lack of intellectual detachment from the passions 
and controversies of his time, seeing that he has uniformly and, 
to all appearance, deliberately held aloof from all its prose 
polemics; never having contributed a single line in prose to 
political, theological, or social controversies. But, instead of per- 
ceiving in this result anything to wonder at, ought we not rather 
to see in it the operation of a certain nemesis? In the first ‘‘ Locks- 
ley Hall,” occurs the wise line: 


I myself must mix with action, lest I wither by despair. 


Yet Lord Tennyson has systematically abstained from ‘‘ mixing 
with action.” He has persisted in being a poet only ; contemplating 
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the actions of other men, but never sharing inthem. No poet who 
has attained the highest distinction has ever taken that course. The 
three great Hellenic tragedians participated directly in the affairs, 
and even in the wars, of Greece. Dante was an active and emi- 
nent public servant. So was Milton. And though both of them 
on more than one occasion disfigured their verse by introducing 
into it the polemical passions they would have done better to con- 
fine within the limits of prose, their poetical work, as a rule, has 
the serenity which springs from superiority to the dialectical con- 
tentions of mankind. Shakespeare was the assiduous and business- 
like manager of a theatre, as well as an actor, a man of the world, 
and, finally, an official in his native town. Goethe, though he 
strove to live detached from the political turmoil of his time, was 
an industrious administrator, managed the mines of the Duke of 
Saxe-Weimar with as much earnestness as he directed his High- 
ness’s theatre, and in matters of science was a vigorous prose 
controversialist. If we descend from poets whose supreme great- 
ness is uncontested, to those whose right to a place in the 
first rank is still in dispute, we find that Byron, Shelley, and Scott 
were at one time or another active politicians. Scott wisely kept 
his political opinions out of his poems; Byron introduced them 
sparingly, but still overmuch ; and much of Shelley’s poetry is 
terribly handicapped by its polemical character. 

Would it not seem that we ave driven to two distinct but withal 
co-ordinate conclusions ? One is that the frequent introduction by 
a poet into his poems of the political, theological, or social problems 
propounded in his own day, unless he does it dramatically and objec- 
tively, injuriously affects his poetry, and will in the long run injuri- 
ously affect his reputation, though it may conceivably enhance his 
popularity during his life-time. The other is, that a poet, to be a poet 
of the highest order, must be something more than a poet, and must, 
even in order to acquire due detachment from current controversies 
as a poet, share in them as a man. If we examine this second 
conclusion carefully, paradoxical as it may appear at first sight, 
it ought not in the least degree to surprise us. For what is it, in 
effect, but to affirm that the greatest poets have the firmest grasp 
of the facts and prose of life, and that a thorough apprehension of 
reality is the indispensable foundation of a lofty and towering 
imagination. 

Had Lord Tennyson been less of a recluse, and more of a man 
of the world, we might have had the first ‘“‘ Locksley Hall” as- 
the ery of his youth, but we should never have had the second 
** Locksley Hall” as the sigh of his old age ; for the last expression 
of wisdom is neither a cry, nor a sigh, but a smile—a smile, not of 
pity, much less of scorn, but of indulgence and assent. The ob- 
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servation is as true of theological as of political opinions, and 
applies to the Poet Laureate as strikingly in the one department 
of thought as the other. Subjective doubts and hesitations con- 
cerning God and Immortality are just as obvious in the second 
“Locksley Hall” as they are in “In Memoriam.” A poet of 
such rare native equipment as Lord Tennyson, had he likewise 
been a man of the world, would long ago, in his character of poet, 
have either made up his mind respecting those problems, or been 
content to treat them as human phenomena, and therefore excel- 
lent materials for objective poetry, but truly “ perilous stuff” in 
verse when handled subjectively and for purposes of discussion and 
controversy. 

But it was not to be. Having passionately embraced and 
glorified Liberalism in his youth, he passionately abandons and 
denounces it in his old age. Nay, he is more passionate, and less 
serene, at the close than at the outset of his life. In the first 
‘Locksley Hall,” he could write 

When the centuries behind me like a fruitful land reposed. 


Is it not disappointing to find that, as years advanced, the 
centuries before him did not stretch out equally fruitful and 
equally reposeful? But he forgot, or starved, his own first wise 
instinct, which told him that he must “mix with action.” Only 
those can teach us with effect who have lived; and contemplation 
is only half of life. 

Precisely, however, because the author of the two “‘ Locksley 
Halls” has been a purely contemplative and therefore highly 
sensitive recluse, is the invective contained in the second of them, 
against the principles and results of Liberalism, so valuable to the 
politic observer. Liberalism has been weighed in the most sensitive 
of all balances, the mind of the Poet Laureate, and has been found 
wanting. It is a creed outworn, and he throws it off like an 
obsolete garment. Its tenets may linger in the minds, and figure 
in the speeches, of the obstinate or the shallow. But as a creed 
for the regeneration, or even for the practical direction, of man- 
kind, it stands condemned by experience. It is dead, stone dead ; 
and the same Immortal Voice that hailed its birth with such 
glowing lines of expectation and promise, now reads the Funeral 
Service, and chants a passionate threnody, over its grave. 


Mortimer DyNELEY. 


THE COLONIAL CONFERENCE AND IMPERIAL 
DEFENCE. 


Mr. Srannore, in his recent despatch to the Colonies on the 
subject of a Colonial Conference, has done well to limit the dis- 
cussions of this Conference to two important headings, that of 
Imperial Defence and that of Imperial Communication, postal and 
telegraphic. The wider and more complicated question of political 
federation is, for the present, left outside the sphere of delibera- 
tion. It cannot be denied that this Conference, although a purely 
consultative body at first, may be a forerunner of a more important 
and more responsible body, but nothing is hinted officially about 
this probability. A few representative Colonists are invited to meet 
at London to examine how far Britons at home and abroad may be 
able to utilize their forces, organize their fleets, and increase their 
communication by sea and land with a view to joint action. It is 
a relief to think that something practical may at last arise out of 
the endless discussions which we have heard on the subject of 
Imperial Federation, and we feel sure that public opinion must go 
strongly with the sensible and timely project of the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies. The late Right Hon. W. E. Forster had 
limited the discussion on Imperial Federation to (1) a scheme for 
common defence; (2) a joint foreign policy—but the second point 
involves a large number of very grave considerations, and certainly 
it is better, before we can venture to lay down distinct lines of 
Imperial action in the Council Chambers of Europe, to carry out 
to the letter Mr. Stanhope’s second, as well as first, conception. 
An improved postal and telegraphic system will not only have a 
strong binding effect upon our Empire in time of peace, but will 
help materially in the process of mobilization and organization in 
time of war. 

It would be idle and premature to anticipate the form and 
matter of the discussions of such a Conference as Mr. Stanhope 
has proposed, but we may be certain that their chief and most 
practical task will be to collect evidence, interchange ideas, and 
treat exhaustively the first point. The question before them will 
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be: Is it possible to fix a just and proportionate share of military 
and naval expenditure upon each one of our Colonies? If they 
could do so, they would be in a fair way to provide for Captain 
Colomb’s admirably devised plans of Imperial Defence and Ocean 
Quadrilaterals. Now-a-days, modern warfare is too quick and 
decisive to allow of a national procrastination. It would be too 
late to raise the sinews of war when our open ports in the Colonies 
had been bombarded, their banks emptied, and our imperfect 
defences knocked about our ears, and indemnities levied at every 
vulnerable point along the coast-line of our Empire. Ships, arma- 
ments, forts, and all the munitions of war, must be ready at a 
moment’s notice, and the tension of our soldiers and sailors must 
be like that of greyhounds straining at the leash. 

With regard to our Colonists, however, greatly as we value their 
sympathy and co-operation, it is still necessary to point out that 
this sympathy and co-operation, to be effective, must be regular 
and systematic. We cannot—nay, we dare not—trust to the 
efficacy of such sudden bursts of Colonial patriotism as that 
which thrilled through New South Wales at a crucial period of 
danger and difficulty, and resulted in the sending of a Colonial 
contingent to the Sadan, and opened the hearts and purses of our 
Australasian kinsfolk. Nor can we trust implicitly to the 
occasional votes of money made from the Colonial treasuries for 
military and strategic objects. To a certain extent, the Dominion 
Parliament, the Australasian and Cape Governments, have co- 
operated with the Home Government on certain specific objects of 
precautionary expenditure, on harbours, ports, and even railroads 
and telegraphs, but the method and manner of contribution is left 
uncertain. For instance, we learn that in the defence measures 
recently taken for the protection of British Columbia, the 
Dominion Parliament voted 25,000 dollars ; but, at the same time, 
Sir Adolphe Caron, the Minister of Militia, explained that the 
Imperial Government intended to furnish the guns and torpedoes, 
which would cost from 125,000 to 150,000 dollars. They were 
also prepared to sanction 250,000 dollars for a graving-dock at 
Esquimault. This mutual arrangement may be all right, and the 
assessment may be equitable, considering the patriotism of the 
Canadians, and their magnificent railway enterprise, which has 
given us an alternative route to the East, and a new North-west 
passage, but the scale of the assessment is not on the surface. 
In this particular item of expenditure the mother country seems to 
be doing the lion’s share. 

In another instance, at the Cape, there seemed to be a short- 
sighted economy on the part of the Home Government. In the 
question which arose a short time since, on the defence of the two 
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bays of the Cape Peninsula—Table Bay and Simon’s Bay—the 
Colonial Government wisely enough proposed the construction 
and maintenance of a railway between these two places, the troops 
being stationed at Wynberg, a convenient point half-way, and 
available at either bay. The suggestion was good, because the 
railway was a strategic necessity, and the new head-quarters at 
Wynburg would have been infinitely preferable to the crowded and 
disagreeable Castle Barracks at Capetown. All the Colonial 
Government asked was a loan of £50,000 for ten years at a fair 
rate of interest, and their request was endorsed as reasonable by 
the Admiralty and the Colonial Office itself ; but the official apathy 
of Sir William Harcourt stopped the way, and a chance of reason- 
able co-operation on a financial basis was thrown away. The matter 
was not allowed to rest, however, and the Colonial improvements 
were urgently and persistently advocated, with the result, in the 
end, of their partial adoption, and a definite resolve to create a 
permanent head-quarters at Wynberg; but how slovenly the pro- 
cedure and unwise the administration which allows of such 
reversals of judgment! The perverse obstinacy of a prejudiced 
officialdom could have no better illustration. 

These two instances, amongst many others, may prove that 
there is no real system of co-operation upon well-known and in- 
telligible methods. The offers of the Home and Colonial Govern- 
ments may in each case be fair, or they may not. There is no 
central board, no common fund, and we must meet emergencies as 
we can. 

Again, the relative importance of strategic points throughout our 
vast Empire will always be more or less a matter of controversy. 
The Australasians may over-estimate the value of a Pacific island, 
and a Pacific port or a Pacific strait; whilst the Cape Colonists 
may not unreasonably point to the Cape as still being, to use Lord 
North’s phrase, “‘ the physical guarantee of our Eastern possessions.” 
Should any accident happen to the Suez Canal, it is anticipated 
that the Indian trade, valued at some oe millions a year, 
will be driven round this way. 

Sir John Coode has recently called attention to “two vitally 
important points” in Australian waters, viz. King George's 
Sound on the south-west, and Thursday Island on the extreme 
north-east of the Australian Continent, which are the turning 
points of navigation in this part of the world, and demand “speedy 
action in the establishment of defensive works and coaling-stations.” 
The growing trade of Australasia with India, which, according to 
Captain Colomb’s calculation, has risen in thirty-three years from 
£150,000 to £3,000,000, demands protection and insurance, and 
with this view of the matter Australasians are becoming pro- 
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foundly impressed themselves. What we want, therefore, are (1) 
a Defence Fund, which shall be certain in its collection and definite 
in its amount; (2) a Board of Experts, sitting permanently in 
London and deciding upon the best methods of expenditure. Both 
the Fund and the Board will stand outside the sphere of conflicting 
Departments, and be freed from the authority of officials, who, 
with the best possible zeal for the public service, may make 
mistakes, owing to their lack of knowledge of the details in some | 
especial branch of administration. 

But how can we collect this Fund? Upon what principle can 
we appeal to our Colonists for a fair and equitable participation in 
Imperial expenditure or defence? It is suggested here that there 
is a method which, upon careful examination, may be found to be 
practicable. Briefly stated it is this. 

It is well-known that our Colonies come to the English money- 
market for the loans they require, and that the sum total of their 
indebtedness is at the present moment very great. The public 
debt of our nine principal Colonies, viz. the Canadian Dominion, - 
Newfoundland, New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, South 
Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand, and the Cape Colony, is cal- 
culated at more than £180,000,000, of which the Dominion, with 
its population of four millions and a half, owes the sum of nearly 
fifty millions. With the exception of New Zealand, which has 
borrowed very heavily, the indebtedness of our Colonies varies. 
according to their wealth, revenue, and population. A Newfound- 
lander has mortgaged his resources least of all, a New Zealander 
most of all. The most surprising fact, however, in the financial 
world is the ease with which Colonial loans continue to be raised. 
Not many months ago (July 10), the Economist gave notice of two 
new loans raised by the New South Wales Government, to the 
amount of £10,500,000, to bear interest at 33 per cent., and one 
by the Tasmanian Government of £1,500,000, at 4 per cent. No 
questions are asked as to the real security of these huge mortgages, 
the belief in the future development of the Colonial world being 
unbounded. Even at the Cape Colony, when a race-war seemed 
imminent a few years ago between Dutch and English, there were 
no suspicions of repudiation. The 350,000 European Colonists 
there seemed likely to fulfil all honourable obligations, and pay 
the interest upon their £21,000,000 of debt, in spite of Kaffir wars 
and a clouded political horizon. Our South African Empire, it 
was argued, could not well become less valuable, and it might become 
infinitely more valuable as railways were thrust forward, natives 
brought under control, and the pastoral, and especially the mineral 
wealth of the extremity of the Dark Continent developed. 

The line of reasoning which has held good in such a turbulent 
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Colony as the Cape has held good elsewhere, and it is probable that 
in the Canadian Dominion and Australasia loans will be issued and 
money raised without difficulty in London, the heart of the Empire, 
and the money-market of the world. 

Could not, therefore, the Imperial Government take serious 
notice of these great financial facts, and offer to lend the Colonial 
Governments the money they require for railways, bridges, and 
other public works at a low rate of interest. Colonists have to pay 
4 or 5 per cent. for their loans, whereas the Imperial Govern- 
ment could raise what money they pleased at 1 or 2 per cent. less 
than this. 

The difference between the Colonial and Imperial borrower would, 
therefore, be 1 or 2 per cent., and this saving might accumulate in 
an Imperial Defence Fund, to be administered, independently of the 
action of Parliament, by a special Board sitting in London for 
Imperial Defence purposes. 

No extra taxation would accrue, either to the taxpayers of 
Great Britain or to the taxpayers in the Colonies, as the latter 
would pay no higher rate of interest than they do now—the only 
difference being that the saving in interest of 1 per cent. and 
upwards would go into the Defence Fund instead of into the 
pockets of the money-dealers in the city. This proposition may 
not be received with very cordial approbation by that class of 
capitalists who have been accustomed to pose as intermediaries in 
large money transactions, and that cry, so often raised when vested 
and traditional interests are threatened, may be heard of ‘‘ Great 
is Diana of the Ephesians”; but, nevertheless, the idea may 
be worth following out. The Colonists would feel that they were 
raising loans at the usual rate, at 8 or 4 per cent., which, taking 
into consideration the value of money in the Colonies, is low 
enough. As an instance of the value of money there, it may be 
mentioned that in 1884-5, the average rate of interest upon the 
“Friendly Societies” investments in New Zealand was 7°1 per 
cent. In our own country, on the contrary, a considerable amount 
of the capital of the “Friendly Societies” is invested at only 
23 and 2} per cent. Further, the colonists would feel an addi- 
tional satisfaction in knowing that, simply by using the direct 
security of John Bull, they were contributing their quota to such 
@ necessary object as an Imperial Defence Fund. Those colonists, 
who live in flourishing towns, on open and unprotected roadsteads, 
should especially welcome such a scheme, which is in reality 
nothing more nor less than a great insurance scheme. If such 
a system of borrowing direct from the Imperial Government had 
been adopted when the colonists first began to borrow, we should 
now have at our disposal a very large sum increasing at compound 
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interest. As Colonial securities did not command, until com- 
paratively recent times, such a high figure, the saving effected 
might have been 2 per cent., or even 3 per cent., and this saving 
on £180,000,000, or any sum like it, would represent an annual 
income which would not only have sufficed to keep our forts, docks, 
and coaling-stations in proper order throughout the world, but would 
have helped us materially in building ships and torpedo-boats. 
The recent Royal Commission advocated an extra expenditure of 
£2,000,000, but the Government published a truncated scheme of 
£891,000, of which £560,000 was to go to works, and £331,000 to 
guns. Most of this, we may suppose, has been already expended. 
To show the difference of opinion amongst experts as to the amount 
necessary to preserve our naval supremacy, it may be remarked 
that another estimate has been drawn up involving the outlay of 
at least ten millions, of which two millions would be required for 
the defence and armament of coaling-stations over the sea. 

The advantages of a fixed fund are obvious. In the first place, 
it would remove the necessity and excuse for that kind of petty 
and vexatious economy of departments which is shown in the 
needless interruption of good work, and sometimes in a Penelope- 
like reversal of what has been actually accomplished. For in- 
stance, it is a fact that at Wynberg, near Capetown, where the 
Imperial Government have now determined to erect permanent 
barracks, there have been two, if not three, previous attempts of a 
half-hearted nature to carry out this work. Materials have been 
shipped from England at great cost, and everything has been 
ready, but at the last moment some departmental vacillation and 
some short-sighted official economy have stopped the way. The 
only people to profit by this irresolution are the local contractors 
and builders at Wynberg, who buy up Government material at a 
cheap price. The real sufferer is the British tax-payer, who is 
6,000 miles distant, and can exercise neither his wit nor judg- 
ment upon the nature of the expenditure. Departments have 
strict orders to keep expenses down for the time being, and this 
and that item is struck out as unnecessary. As it has been with 
these barracks at Wynberg, so with such items as schemes of 
military survey, and the establishment of cavalry depots at the 
Cape or elsewhere, they may not be classed as matters which are 
of immediate and pressing urgency, but they may become very 
important and very essential to us by some unexpected turn or 
sudden surprise. At the present moment it is probably true 
that Germans and Russians have better maps and surveys of the 
Cape Peninsula than we can produce. In the Zulu War it is a 
well-known fact that our officers found the best maps to be of 
German work. With a common fund at our disposal, it is certain 
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that in all schemes of warlike defence and preparation we should 
be better equipped along the whole line than at present. 

Even in such peaceful and necessary work as a cadastral survey 
of parts of our Empire, so useful for the civil engineer, railway 
surveyor, and land surveyor, this co-operation between Colonial 
and Imperial authorities might be of incalculable value. The 
questions of titles and ownership to land rest upon the final 
appeal to an authorized survey. The Royal Engineer who makes 
a trigonometrical survey in the Colonies, not only helps in warlike 
operations, but is of great service in the task of delimitation and 
the assignment of proper boundaries. In South Africa, generally 
speaking, half the troubles which arise between natives and settlers 
are due to imperfect boundaries. 

But, however this may be—for the question of survey and map- 
making is a separate one, and deserves a separate notice—it is 
clear that, with regard to this common fund, if we can make the 
scale of assessment clear and its collection easy, we shall be able to 
centralize our efforts, and handle the means of offence and defence 
against a common enemy with greater power and efficacy. 

But what would be the security which the Imperial Government 
would have for the loans thus raised? The answer to this ques- 
tion is brief and simple. If the security which the Colonies give is 
sufficient for the public creditor, it must surely be ample for the 
Imperial Government, who have a deep interest in the Colonies, 
and a veto upon all Colonial Loan Bills. 

Again, the public works constructed in colonies by means of 
these loans would become, in a sense, Imperial public works, and 
would, therefore, be available for defensive measures not simply in 
their own immediate neighbourhood, but in any part of the 
Empire. Thus a common feeling of dependence between the 
portions of our Empire would be fostered. Money raised for a 
railway, for instance, that connected any one part of our Empire 
with another, would be regarded as spent not simply for local 
trade and local development, but for the purposes of Imperial 
communication. Or if a railway was thrust forward towards a 
new market, or towards unexplored territories, as might be the 
ease in Burmah, Assam, and Central or South Africa in the direc- 
tion of the Zambesi or Congo, it might be regarded as a common 
undertaking which would benefit the colonial venturer as well as 
the London or Liverpool merchant. The eagerness with which 
Australians are pushing their trade in the direction of India and 
the Straits Settlements proves that our Colonists are fully aware of 
the value of native markets. The interests, therefore, in the loans 
and public works would become a common interest throughout the 
Empire and federate financially. 
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But, it may be asked, how shall we find that fair scale of : 
expenditure in each particular colony which lies out of sight some- 
where and is so difficult to discover ? It may be taken for granted, i 
as before hinted, that the colonies which raise and spend the | 
most money must, as a general rule, be the wealthiest, and 4 
therefore require a larger scale of protection for life and property. q 
Their subscription, therefore, to a general Defence Fund will be in 
direct ratio to the money they borrow, and their Loan Acts will q 
virtually fix the scale of contribution. For instance, supposing that | 
our hypothetical scheme had been in working order for some time 
past, and that it was necessary to discover, at the present moment, 
the proper amount of contribution towards an Imperial Defence / 
Fund from the Cape or Canada, we should simply require a know- | 
ledge of two facts—the amount of their public loans raised | 
directly through the Imperial Government, and their relation to q 
the whole sum of Colonial indebtedness. If Canada were shown : 
to have borrowed £50,000,000, and the Cape £20,000,000, the : 
proportion of each to the estimated total of £180,000,000 would | 
at once be obvious. The Dominion, therefore, would be entitled 
to nearly a quarter of the annual expenditure in defending herself 
at Halifax, Esquimault, or elsewhere; but the Cape would be 
entitled to a ninth share only for defences at Table Bay and 
Simon’s Bay. 

Given twenty years of peace, a scheme of borrowing direct from | 
the Imperial Government might give us a sum sufficient not only { 
to cover expenses connected with port defences and coaling ; 
stations, but to provide for a number of ships and torpedo-boats. | 
It has been calculated by experts that the saving of interest, cal- 
culated at 1 per cent., would give us a sum of £50,000 at least 
for the first year, supposing that the amount of loans annually 
raised by our Colonies continue to be the same. This £50,000 
would be a certain and definite amount resting upon the security 1 
of the Empire at large, and not upon any particular part of it. q 
John Bull would be the fatherly financier lending money to his 
sons for all useful measures of progress and advancement wherever i 
they may be needed. His supervision might be more exacting | 
than heretofore, and extravagant speculation and rash adventure 
receive a check, but our Colonial affairs would be none the worse | 
for this moderating influence and paternal suasion. 

But should war break out suddenly, and rudely interrupt the d 
working of these contemplated financial arrangements, there might 
still be a present as well as prospective utility in them. Granted ‘ 
that in the very first year we were called upon for prompt and ; 
costly preparations, the £50,000 might still be useful as giving us 5 
interest upon capital. The trustees of the Fund would have little 
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difficulty in raising at once £1,000,000 sterling, which would give 
us as much as we should require for defensive measures for one 
year. In the second year a similar operation might be repeated, 
and provision made for a Sinking Fund to pay off at the usual 
rate of, say, 1 per cent. per annum, the money which might have 
to be raised to meet sudden and embarrassing contingencies. Of 
course, in the event of an Imperial war of colossal dimensions 
being thrust upon the nation, the Parliament of the day would be 
ready, as they always have been ready, to vote large sums of 
money for immediate use. The Imperial Loan and Defence Fund 
would be different from such occasional votes of public money in 
every essential circumstance which could make it different. It 
would be permanent and regular, and be chargeable, as it were, 
not simply upon the exchequer of the United Kingdom, but upon 
the collective resources of the Empire, and this, too, in a manner 
which would be offensive and disagreeable neither to the Home or 
Colonial taxpayer. As above hinted, a sudden outbreak of war 
would impair neither its efficiency nor its amount as long as the 
Colonial Governments continued to raise loans in England, and 
there is no real reason against their doing so for many years to 
come, if we consider the huge mass of undeveloped resources at 
their disposal only wanting the magic touch of capital to awaken 
them to a new and profitable life. Nor can Paris or Berlin enter 
into competition with London as the centre of the financial world. 

Further, it may be asked whether any grave Constitutional 
changes would be necessary to place the Colonies in such a position 
as direct borrowers from the Imperial Government. No such 
changes would be required ; simply an Imperial Act, empowering 
Her Majesty’s Government to guarantee or make such loans to 
our Colonies as they may be from time to time needed. The veto 
would remain as it was before with the Central Authority, repre- 
sented by a mixed Board or Committee of Experts from England 
or her Colonies, well versed in financial matters, and able to pass 
judgment upon the solvency or insolvency of particular Colonies. 
As matters stand now, the Constitutional veto is a dead letter, and 
no one in Parliament stands up and questions the wisdom and 
necessity of the numberless Colonial Loan Acts. For instance, if 
New Zealand is plunging head over ears in debt, as some say she 
is, why cannot the Constitutional veto be brought into operation ? 
But everyone knows that such a prohibition under present cir- 
cumstances would be attended with the greatest difficulties. It 
appears that the best way to check Colonial recklessness is by 
remonstrance and depreciation. The trustees of the Defence Fund 
could remonstrate and depreciate far more effectually, if occasion 
unfortunately needed it, than a Parliamentary majority exercising 
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an ‘unpopular Constitutional veto. They might be regarded as 
trustworthy registrars of Colonial liabilities, indicators of their 
real requirements, and judges of their expenditure. But no Colony 
would be willing to pursue a course of insane extravagance if it 
were pointed out impartially that their credit would suffer, and an 
unworthy debt be saddled upon their posterity. In New Zealand 
there is, at the present moment, a kind of reaction against that 
forward policy which pledges the resources of undeveloped land 
too hastily. In this semi-repentant mood many New Zealand poli- 
ticians, including Sir Julius Vogel himself, have joined, according 
to recent reports. 

To a just censorship over their liabilities it is reasonable to 
suppose that Colonists will not object, considering that they come 
in the garb of borrowers, and borrowers must cultivate a certain 
humility. In England there are well-known restrictions upon the 
borrowing powers of railways and municipalities. No company, 
by loan or mortgage, can raise a larger sum than one-third of their 
capital, and of this capital 50 per cent. must be fully paid up. In 
municipalities the controlling authority, which is sometimes the 
Treasury, sometimes the Board of Trade, has to be applied to for 
its consent. The Loan and Defence Board might fulfil, on a large 
scale and in Imperial matters, what the Board of Trade does on a 
small scale in England. 

The position and functions of this Central Board, composed of 
financiers and strategists, would be highly important throughout 
the Empire. In any scheme of Imperial Federation they would 
have to be provided with a prominent position. In the judgment 
of those, especially, who limit Imperial Federation to common 
defence measures, they would certainly figure as the desired 
nucleus, or, at any rate, one of the desired nuclei of an Imperial 
Council. In all probability the great and formal Constitutional 
Union of the British Empire, if it ever comes about, will follow 
after lesser Unions. We may federalize our army, navy, post- 
offices, chambers of commerce, emigration offices, and whatever 
else may be worth federalizing before the Constitutional climax 
arrives. 

But defence of our unwieldy Empire is now the first considera- 
tion. We can count upon the chivalry, heroism, and patriotism of 
Britons throughout our Colonial Empire. The Colonists have 
stood shoulder to shoulder with us in the burning sands of Egypt, 
and in the future Colonial men-of-war will fight side by side with 
our own and fly the coveted and honoured flag, but we must 
organize our sentiment, marshal our chivalry, and drill our soldiers 
_ and sailors in Colonial “ Britannias” and at Colonial ‘“ Alder- 
shots.” 
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This is our duty as a maritime and commercial Power, with vast 
territories and extended frontiers bordering on hostile Powers who 
are only too ready to leap upon us at our vulnerable points. And 
in the fulfilment of our National and Imperial duty of self-defence 
we must find a tithe—nay, more than a tithe of our Imperial 
wealth, if needed—to keep us in the secure possession of the 
great and magnificent whole. 

Any schemes or ideas, therefore, which can give us a financial 
basis upon which to work in plans of organization must be valuable 
and useful, even if they can promote discussion only. In dealing 
with the subject of Imperial Federation we are dealing with a 
subject so complex and embarrassing, that it will be only after 
exhausting every ingenious argument, every plea, every considera- 
tion, either of a material or sentimental order, that we can hope 
to arrive at definite conclusions. It is, therefore, with some hesita- 
tion, and some diffidence, that the above outlines of a provisional 
and hypothetical scheme, resting upon a financial basis, have been 
advanced. If they provoke criticism of a searching character 
they will, at all events, provoke something which it is advantageous 
at the present time to hear. 


GREsWwELL. 


THE RACHEL-CREMIEUX CORRESPONDENCE. 


Smce the appearance of the life of Rachel in the “ Eminent 
Women Series,” Hetzel the Parisian publishers have brought out 
a collection of letters written by the tragedian to the celebrated 
lawyer Adolphe Cremieux. Being confidential communications to 
her friend and adviser, these letters reflect many phases of her 
variable character, and form a valuable corollary to the corre- 
spondence published by M. Heylli, of which such ample use has 
already been made. We see the great artist absorbed in her pro- 
fession, the sincere friend constant in her success, the erring 
culprit, refusing to justify herself, and last of all the broken 
repentant woman begging back the love she had thrown away so 
recklessly years before. A great deal of Rachel’s story is here, 
and, like everything concerning her, reveals a charm, an intelli- 
gence, a depth of feeling that induces us, while we read, if not to 
forgive, at least to forget the many shortcomings with which she 
tarnished her fame. 

The Parisian public have protested against the publication of 
the letters as affording undoubted proof of the statements, hitherto 
partially discredited, of her want of education and inability, 
unaided, to write the simplest letter. For our part we think it 
adds immensely to their interest, and to the brilliancy of Rachel’s 
genius, enabling us as they do to trace her progress from the 
untutored Jewish girl, aware of her ignorance and diffident of her 
powers, to the finished woman of the world, able to express herself 
with ease and elegance on any and every subject. 

Adolphe Cremieux, who occupied the onerous position of letter- 
writer-in-ordinary to the greatest tragedian of the age, began his 
long career as an advocate at Nimeg in 1817; continued it in 
Paris, where he raised himself to the top of his profession, and 
lived until 1870, the centre of a brilliant and intellectual circle. 
Instinctively artistic himself, passionately fond of music and the 
the theatre, he was, all his life, the friend and councillor of those 
belonging to the dramatic and musical world who came to consult 
him. Nearly all the engagements signed during the period in which 
he practised his profession, either at the ‘“ Italiens” or the 
“‘Francais,” were looked over, corrected, or modified, by him. In 
return for his good offices, his grateful clients placed themselves at 
his disposal, to organize those delightful afternoons and musical 
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parties which made an invitation to the Cremieux’s house one 
of the most coveted honours in Parisian society. There were 
evenings that, in a certain sense, became legendary, as, for 
instance, when on one occasion Rossini, Meyerbeer, and Auber 
played the accompaniments of the choruses in William Tell, The 
Huguenots, and La Muette. 

We have only to glance through these letters, written to him by 
men of every difference and shade of political and intellectual 
thought, to see the esteem in which the great lawyer was held. 
Jules Janin thus addresses him: ‘‘ A master of winged words, of 
light feet, podasokus Cremieux, I have long recognized you as the 
most eloquent speaker, and the most generous friend of those in 
adversity or suffering under injustice.” 

Victor Hugo adds his tribute :— 


Dear CremIEUX,—You write as you speak, with electrical eloquence. On the 25th 
of March I felt ill at Guernsey, and have left for change of air. Your letter only 
reached me to-day. You are an honest man, vir honus, and a great deal more besides. 
I cannot tell you how your client loves you, nor how we all love you and talk of you. 
Not to see you, not to hear you, not to grasp your hand, not to animate one’s heart by 
the warmth of yours, is indeed exile. If ever a lucky star were to lead you to my rock, 
how happy I should be to welcome you. You would console the exile’s heart as you 
console your country. Please give your daughter the enclosed portrait with autograph. 
I considered a long time before writing this of a suitable dedication of which she 
might be proud. Here it is: “ To Cremieux’ daughter.” Adieu, my noble and 
generous friend. 

Cremieux, in spite of his profession, was expansive and sym- 
pathetic, possessing that rare combination, a good head and a good 
heart. He always declared his preference for defending the cause of 
the weak against the strong, the artist against the director, the wife 
_ against the husband. To the last day of his professional career 
he took a vivid interest in whatever cause he took up. During 
his visit to Nimes in 1818, Talma, who was a friend of Cremieux, 
attended the court to hear him plead a case. When it was over 
he was astonished to see the young lawyer’s state of excitement 
and fatigue. He helped him to change his things, which were wet 
through with perspiration. While rubbing him down he said, “If 
you go on like this you will not live ten years. It is madness. 
You must learn to use your head and not your heart.” ‘I like 
to hear you talk who make us cry, tremble, hate, according to the 
passion you portray.” ‘‘I feel nothing, my friend. I do it all 
with this” (touching his forehead), “‘ nothing with that” (touching 
his heart). On Cremieux expressing incredulity, Talma offered to 
prove his statement that night in Andromaque. When the time 
came, great was Cremieux’s astonishment to see the actor, in one 
of his most impassioned outbursts, turn and whisper to his con- 
fidant, ‘‘ Récule-toi done imbécile, tu me génes,” and then glance 
up at his box. 
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On another occasion, though not on the stage, he heard Talma 
earnest enough. Some of the critics had ventured to compare 
Lafons to him. One evening a discussion was going on in the 
great actor’s loge, on the respective merits of Lekain and Joanny, 
a very inferior actor. Talma spoke not a word for a time, but at 
last, rising like a lion in his wrath, he began : ‘“‘ How dare you,” 
he said, addressing one of the prominent speakers, “‘ compare a 
great artist like Lekain to a mouther like Joanny? Work con- 
scientiously for twenty or thirty years; try to be dignified without 
emphasis, simple without triviality, passionate without extrava- 
gance, be, in a word, the first tragedian of your time and country, 
and what is your reward? You are compared after your death to 
a man who acts without taste, or comprehension, who exaggerates 
to the point of caricature, and to whom real pathos or feeling is a 
sealed book.” After he had spoken, Talma threw himself pale and 
exhausted on the sofa behind him. A dead silence fell on the 
company. Never, in his finest burst of tragic passion, had the 
great tragedian surpassed this outburst. 

One feels sorely tempted to give extracts from the letters of 
Thiers, Rossini, Dumas, &c., and further incidents relating to 
Talma, Mars, Augustine Brohan, Grisi, that are interspersed with 
the correspondence in this amusing volume. Space, however, 
obliges us to hurry on to the portion concerning Rachel, which 
forms a sequel, as it were, to the monograph already published, and 
is more interesting to Englishmen as showing the great actress’s 
opinion of our manners and customs. Rachel was a Jewess, and, 
in common with all her co-religionists, naturally sought the assist- 
ance of Cremieux. Her father brought her to see him for the 
first time in 1888. M. and Madame Cremieux were both 
fascinated by her piquant grace and intelligence. 

She had barely entered her girlhood, and was slight and thin, 
but the brilliancy of her small black eyes, the mobility of her 
expression, and her supple grace, gave an indefinable charm to 
all her movements. Her intellectual capital consisted of a large 
amount of mother-wit, marvellous theatrical instinct, and a 
splendid voice. Both husband and wife became sincerely attached 
to the young girl, they treated her as one of their own children, 
and Cremieux undertook her education. Systematic work he 
found to be beyond her powers; her attention soon flagged, 
and she wearied herself and him by yawning, stretching, and 
looking about her. The only way she seemed capable of imbibing 
knowledge was by conversation and reading aloud. Her ear was 
a fine one : the simplest combination of sounds sometimes arrested 
her attention. When reading Genesis for the first time she 
repeated the word “‘ firmament” with every expression and intona- 
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tion. Cremieux made her rehearse her réles, and was often highly 
amused at the questions she asked. The connection between the 
dramatis persone of Corneille’s and Racine’s plays was a never- 
ending source of speculation. ‘‘Is it the same Achilles? the 
same Menelaus ?” she would naively ask. 

The day after one of her greatest triumphs as “ Camille,” she 
was taken in to dinner at Cremieux’s by an enthusiastic provincial 
who expressed his delight at her acting the evening before. 
‘“* What a splendid creation is your Camille,” he said; ‘I hardly 
knew when to admire you most. Never have I heard those impre- 
cations rendered with such tragic fury; never have I seen such 
pathos, as you showed during the relation of the death of Cura- 
tius. What marvellous bye-play at the moment of the celebrated 
qvil mourut!” Rachel bent forward towards Cremieux, next 
whom she was seated, and whispered, ‘‘ What does he mean by 
qwil mourut?” ‘‘ Hush!” replied Cremieux. ‘Don’t say any- 
thing ; I will tell you afterwards.” When the guests had departed 
Rachel, who had been the heroine of the evening, went up to 
Cremieux. ‘Did you really not know,” he asked, “ what your 
neighbour meant when he spoke of the famous qu’il mourut?” 
“No; why should I?” This incident might appear legendary, 
did we not have it on such good authority, and did we not know 
of the many quarrels Rachel had with her fellow-actors because 
she never took the trouble to master any part but her own, causing 
the most ridiculous contretemps to take place. 

Her supreme excellence lay in the expression of abstract passion, 
not in the depicting of varying character or power of literary com- 
prehension. She was not Camille, or Roxane, or Hermione, but 
an isolated individuality which through human forms presented 
to human eyes the forces and passions that influence mankind. 
To act Phédre was Rachel’s great ambition from the first. Cre- 
mieux attempted to dissuade her, maintaining that she was too 
young to understand the réle. One morning she arrived trium- 
phant. ‘‘I know the réle of Phédre; shall I recite it to you? 
You can tell me afterwards if I have grasped its meaning.” The 
performance was a remarkable one, but Cremieux was convinced 
she could do still better. ‘‘ Do you understand the tragic fate that 
hangs over Phédre? Do you know that her sin was a curse of the 
gods, a heritage of which she was dying the last miserable victim?” 
“No,” answered Rachel, “ it would be nice if you would tell me 
all that, dear papa Cremieux!” How refuse, and yet, at the same 
time, how tell such a story to an innocent girl! He recounted, as 
discreetly as possible, the old Greek legend. Rachel said little ; 
but a few days after she asked timidly, ‘‘ Shall I repeat Phédre to 
you again?” This time there was no longer any want of compre- 
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hension. She was the superb Phédre, devoured by guilty passion, 
the object of Venus’s hatred, imagined by the old tragedians; that 
Phédre which, interpreted by her, thrilled Europe and remained a 
life-long memory to those who saw it. Cremieux was struck 
dumb ; he had no longer any doubt that Rachel could interpret 
the réle. 

Rachel’s position during the few years following her first success 
was, socially, extremely brilliant. She was féted and received by 
everyone, not only as an artist, but as a friend. Her total igno- 
rance of spelling rendered the ordinary duties of social letter- 
writing a great difficulty. Then it was that Cremieux began to 
make rough copies of all the letters she wrote. He often listened 
with imperturbable gravity to the encomiums lavished by outsiders 
on these letters, of which he naturally knew every word. The 
faithful secretary in his turn received many genuine letters from 
Rachel, in which no attention was paid to style or orthography. 
Unfortunately he gave many away; but these published by Hetzel 
are absolutely authentic. The first is dated the 11th September 
1839 ; already Rachel was beginning to feel the strain of her pro- 
fession. ‘My friends,—I am much better, but am still very 
weak. These are the first lines I am allowed to write; my head 
and back ache.” 

At this time she had not always une maladie en poehe, as her 
enemies said later. We soon, however, begin to find excuses for 
promises broken, engagements forgotten ; after which she has to 
make amends by protestations of affection and endeavours to coax 
papa Cremieux back into good humour, especially when needing his 
services as a scribe to mollify some other victim. She writes :— 


If I have offended you in anything, let me know the cause. I am ready 
to ask for pardon if I am really to blame, but if, on the contrary, you are the 
offender, then so much the better, for your forgiveness is certain, while mine is 
perhaps doubtful. Mademoiselle Dejazet has just written me a letter which I enclose. 
An answer; but very civil, for Iam obliged to refuse the invitation. My week is really 
too overwhelming. I act in Marie Stuart next Thursday. I cannot, therefore, accept, 
without running the risk of throwing the Comédie Francaise over. Tell her I am in 
despair, but that another time I may be able to go. One of your first-class letters, 
please, for she will show it to all her friends. A thousand kisses. 


Rachel’s was an impulsive nature ; in her wish to be kind she 
accepted responsibilities, from which she tried to disentangle 
herself afterwards. It was the same with her fits of generosity, 
she made munificent gifts, but if the recipient hesitated to possess 
himself of the article, he never saw it again; either she forgot or 
thought better of her liberality. In spite of this capriciousness 
it was impossible to resist her personal fascination. 

One of her amusements at the Cremieux’s was to teach their chil- 
dren to recite the great scene between Esther and Ahasuerus. The 
little girl, who was then about five years of age, had a way of saying 
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with her childish lisp, “‘ Mes filles soutenez votre reine éperdue, ze me 
meurs,” which delighted Rachel. One Sunday evening she was 
playing Esther, and had sent a box to M. and Mdme. Cremieux. 
At the supreme moment of the great scene, she looked at her 
friends, sighing languid!y, ‘“‘ Ze me meurs,” which amused them 
mightily and mystified the pit. 

In 1841 Rachel first went to London. - She sends an account 
of her triumphant progress, to her secretary Cremieux. She 
became the rage. The Queen threw her roses on the stage; 
duchesses treated her as a woman of genius who honoured them 
by coming to their houses; while the most prudish admitted her 
to their intimate circle. Her behaviour was perfect, reserved and 
dignified. When surrounded by her own people, however, she 
made amends for the restraint exercised in public, and reverted 
to her Bohemianism of manner and speech. We all know the 
story of her return from Windsor, when she took off a splendid 
Cashmere shawl that the Queen had put round her shoulders, and 
threw it on a sofa, sighing, “‘Ah! my friends, que j’ai besoin de 
m encanailler.”’ 

The letters given by Hetzel during this period are particularly 
interesting to English people. She writes to Cremieux :— 


Are you angry with me for the time I have allowed to pass without writing? If 
you saw me in London you would, I am sure, forgive me. As soon as I arrived I left 
my letters of introduction, and was received in the most flattering manner by everyone. 
They returned my visits, and I have not had a moment to myself since. It is 7 o’clock; 
mercifully people do not visit after that hour here. I have given two representations, 
Andromaque and Les Horaces, My first appearance was made in the réle of Hermione. 
My fright was great at the beginning, but mercifully it vanished before the second 
scene. I believe there were some blunders committed by my surroundings; of that I 
knew nothing, their incapacity only made my success the more apparent. 


This indifference of Rachel to the support given her on the 
stage is a confirmation of her statement that she never learnt 
more than her own réle, and the answer (la replique). One 
might have thought that so great a Roxane would have longed for 
a Bajazet, or so transcendent a Phedre for an Hippolyte to recipro- 
cate her divine love and woe. Cremieux once expressed a regret 
at not having seen her and Talma on the stage together. “I am 
delighted,” she cried, ‘‘ that he died before I was born.” 

In the one or two letters following she dwells with great satis- 
faction on the unprecedented success she met with. The bouquets, 
the applause, the fainting women, the breathless men who hung 
on every word and gesture, the rush for seats, the crowds at the 
doors, made one of the most extraordinary demonstrations that 
had ever been seen in England. Besieged with invitations and 
letters, she was fain to apply to her “‘ secretary”” to answer them. 

These petitions are generally written in her bed late at night, 
“‘ three pillows supporting her, a small blotter, ink, and paper on 
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her lap, the candle held between her knees,”’ when over-excitement 


prevented her sleeping, as was almost always the case after a 
representation. She writes :— 


First let me tell you about London, about the weather and my latest triumph. It 
is a delightful city for a short time; but ah! French liberty, where are you? The 
streets are magnificent, but impossible to walk in. One says, ‘‘ That is not proper.” 
“Don’t do that,” says another. There are plenty of balconies to the houses, but no 
one dreams of going out on them. Do you wish to put on a bonnet? If it is not a con- 
ventional colour you had better not, unless you make up your mind to be hooted. 
My success increases daily. 

The réle of Hermione, played again, by request, was received, if possible, more 
enthusiastically than the first time I acted it. Bajazet has not been quite so success- 
ful. Twenty-four thousand francs, however, is not bad. The Queen, who has been 
unable hitherto to honour me with her presence, is coming to-morrow. The celebra- 
tion of her birthday has turned London upside down, and occupied every moment of 
her time. I am to go to Windsor the beginning of next week ; she is to fix the day. 
To-morrow I am going to the Derby with Lord Normanby. I dined with him on the 
23rd. He is the Minister for Home Affairs; he is married, and his wife is most 
gracious; she wants to introduce me to her mother. 

The réles I am acting at present being the most fatiguing of my repertory, I am 
obliged to take a great deal of rest, and can only go into society twice a week, for, if I 
consented to accept all the invitations I receive, I would have to begin dressing at 11 
o'clock. I have made a selection of a few friends; the circle is small, but there are 
few to be compared to it. I recited at the Countess of Jersey’s, at the Marchioness of 
Ailesbury’s, and Lady Cadogan’s. I refuse numbers of invitations to dinner. Ah, I 
forgot! I am going to Lord Palmerston’s, Count Clarendon’s, Lord Lovelace’s—I 
forget the names of the others. The Duke of Wellington was very complimentary at 
Lady Jersey’s, and paid me a visit next day; this is not one of my smallest triumphs. 
Now I think I will excuse you from listening any more; on one condition, however, that 
you will write letters to the people whose names I send you, and you will let me have 
them at once, so that they may receive them before my last representation. 


In the list she appends a note of explanation is put after each 
name, that shows an amount of perspicuity and social acumen 
astonishing in a young and uneducated girl. ‘‘I have decided 
nothing as to my engagement for next year; I thought it as well 
not to be too eager. English people like indifference. I know 
them already thoroughly ; leave me to my own devices, I will hold 
them captive for ever.” Rachel certainly did succeed in holding 
Englishmen in thrall by the power of her genius to the last day 
she acted amongst them, but next time she came she found a con- 
siderable difference socially. It is said that ‘‘those who are wedded 
to the Muses are proof against the sweet poison of Cupid’s arrows.” 
In Rachel’s case it was otherwise, and society turned its back on 
the erring sister who had voluntarily and recklessly put herself 
outside the pale of respectability. 

Meantime, all was sunshine and success. ‘‘ Ils sont si rares, 
ceux qui sont veritablement contents; but I am,” she says. ‘“ Ah, 
la Gloire! la Gloire! c'est la plus belle chose aprés Dieu.” Rachel 
discounted all the happiness of her life in those few brilliant 
years. 
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She recited for the Queen Dowager— 


The reigning Queen, “la reine regnante,” applauded and complimented me before 
everyone. Next day Lady Normanby came to invite me to go to Windsor on Thurs- 
day, the 10th. She, at the same time, said that the Queen had expressed a wish to 
have my autograph for her little album. I have asked the advice of one or two people, 
they recommend me to write a letter to Her Majesty the day after my visit to Windsor. 
You see, then, dear M. Cremieux, that in spite of the great progress I am making in 
style, I must again have recourse to your kindness. Be sure you do not say anything 
in the letter that you write to the Queen about the wish she has expressed to have my 
autograph. I am supposed to know nothing about that fact. 


A few days later she writes :— 


I promised to give you a description of my visit to the Queen at Windsor. It is only 
to your ear I could venture to recount my triumphs. At 9 o’clock a fine royal car- 
riage arrived to take me to Windsor. During the journey from the hotel to the Castle 
I felt as if it were a dream. But, no, it was all true; I was actually seated in one of 
Queen Victoria’s carriages, being whirled off to an enchanted castle, as splendid as any 
in the Arabian Nights. The Queen had a dinner-party of 100 people. I was left some 
time to myself, therefore, to wander about the galleries meditating on the tragic scenes 
that had passed there. At 10 o'clock Her Majesty was announced. What a change 
passed over every face! One could see each person putting on an artificial smile, and 
trying to recollect the compliments manufactured a fortnight before. All rose; the 
Queen entered slowly, bowed graciously all round, and sat down in the midst of 
the silent assembly, who watched intently her smallest movement. I stood 
awaiting the royal commands. Presently a tall thin man approached. It was the 
Lord Chamberlain, who, in very bad French, informed me that the Queen was waiting. 
I felt dreadfully frightened, but it was a case of victory or death. I dashed into the 
second act of Bajazet, and soon became aware of the necessity of imitating those around 
me in their composure. A little man belonging to the company had eagerly accepted 
the honour of acting with me. Roxane, and the fight between Pyrrhus and Hermione 
were unanimously applauded, a proceeding contrary to all etiquette, but Her Majesty, 
having led the way, all followed. I ended with the third act of Marie Stuart, which 
seemed to delight the young Queen immensely. In the audience I had afterwards she 
told me so herself, and added that she had enjoyed my recitation at Windsor more even 
than at the Queen Dowager’s, great as had been her delight. She then gave me a 
beautiful bracelet, with her name and the date engraved upon it, which, I need not tell 
you, enhanced its value considerably. It was past midnight when the Queen with- 
drew. The same ceremony was gone through as when she entered. 

Thus ended this brilliant and eventful evening, one that I shall remember to the end 
of my life. A luxurious supper had been prepared, which I did not touch. I was so 
fatigued by excitement and the suffocating heat of the room, into which more than 
three hundred people, one more illustrious than the other, were crowded. 


Letter after letter follows in the same strain. Money, bouquets, 
royal favours were heaped upon her. Laporte paid the fine of 
fifteen thousand francs extorted by the Director of the theatre of 
Marseilles for the non-fulfilment of her engagement there. The 
representation for her benefit produced a sum of 30,000 francs. 
Nothing dims her happiness, not even a severe attack of illness, or 
“la mére Felix” temper, to which the English climate is not 
favourable. ‘‘ Car elle a le verbe bien haut a Londres. Mais elle 
n’est pas trop méchante en vérité.” 

Meantime, she begs Cremieux to tell her friends in Paris, ‘‘ Mes 
amis sincéres et devoués, a toute epreuve, especially when they hear 
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of my success,” she adds, sarcastically, ‘that I am working hard 
for next winter.” At the end of each of these communications 
follows a list of people for whom she wants letters written. 


Dear Papa CREMIEUX, 

All nice things ought to be kept to the last. Tremble, therefore, for I 
am going to let you know the treat I reserve for you; but itis really your own fault. 
All the letters I have sent since my stay in London have been so charming that every- 
one wants one. Those even who do not love me too well flatter and compliment me, 
hoping for an answer. Poor people, how they are defrauded! (‘Les pauvres gens, 
comme il sont volés.”) If I bother you, never mind; but these are the last I will ask 
you for. I enclose the letters you have to answer, as it seems to me it will be easier 
for you then to know what to say. 


We cannot resist giving one of these Cremieux epistles, written 
in the polite letter-writer style; it is addressed to Lady Bless- 
ington :— 

Permettez-moi, Madame, d’oser vous offrir (quoique trop tard pour le soir) une loge 
pour la representation de Bajazet. Si ma bonne étoile me doivrait la joie de vous 
entretenir j’6serais vous en aller démander le lendemain chez vous l’impression que vous 
aurait laissé mes fureurs de la veille. Agréez, Madame avec toute votre indulgence 


une hardiesse naturelle, puisqu’elle est avec le désir vif de vous voir, et l’expression de 
mes sentimens les plus distingués. 


We cannot agree with Rachel in thinking that the owners of 
these letters, including the Queen of England, are defrauded. On 
the whole, we think they hold more curious souvenirs in these 
copies than perhaps the owners of original letters, clever and 
interesting as they are. We can already see the promise of the 
brilliant correspondent she became in later days. Although 
miracles of bad spelling, her letters to Cremieux are full of 
piquancy and fun. 

En me faisant ces adieux [she says, speaking of Lord Normanby]. He begged 
me to accept a beautiful ring as a souvenir. Afraid I might not wear it, he refused to 
leave the case (/’écran). He is coming to Paris, and has promised to pay me a visit 
there. His wife has been equally civil. Now, dear Cremieux, do you know enough to 
write two charming letters. ‘Je vous assure que j’avais le cour gros lorsequ’il ma 


fait ces adieux. Cela ne peut étre qu’une vive et profonde reconaissance: il est vieux 
et tard. Respirez, voila tout!” 


On Friday 16th July she acted for the last time that year in 
England, appearing in the réle of Camille, one of her most suc- 
cessful impersonations, though, as she says, the English prefer 
Racine to Corneille. A visit to Madame de Rodschild at Rich- 
mond completes her social pleasures. 


What delicious scenery! How green and abundant the vegetation! It is Dante's 
paradise without the monotony! Please don’t forget the letters for my English friends. 
You wish, you say, to have more details about them. The Cadogan family is one of 
those who received me (m’a rescu) most warmly. One of the girls, who is called 
Augusta, did my portrait. I passed hours with her. It is very unusual for English 
people to admit a foreigner thus to their intimacy. They gave me small trifles for my 
étagére in Paris. One presented me with a beautiful cameo; the other, whose name I 
forget, gave me a net of coral beads from Naples; and I, on my part, promised them a 
dozen doyleys, which I am to embroider myself, for a raffle for some orphanage. M. 
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“Stanoppe” also, whom I often met at the theatre was fort comifaut: he was pre- 
sented to me by a Mr. Lumley, “ secretary-general of all the theatres in London.” 
One day Mr. “ Stanoppe,” seeing a duchess go off in hysterics after the fourth act of 
Les Horaces, said calmly, “ What a pity she did not die. It would have been a good 
advertisement for you.”” Mr. Borthwick, also, was very civil, and begged me to write 
to him—so remember. In a few months I hope to be able to write myself. My educa- 
tion is not quite completed. Please do not desert me half-way. I know already how 
to accept dinners; soon parties will follow, and then my tour round the world is 
complete. 

A little farther on from Bordeaux she writes that she has been 
visiting Montesquieu’s chateau :— 

I have begun his Lettres Persanes, and have come across a Roxane. Is she mine? 
I don’t know ; they are rather alike. To-morrow I act Pauline. Iam anxious to see 
what the Girondins will say to these sublime conceptions of Corneille. They love 
Bajazet as I love it myself, only the denouement is different. I strangle him, the 
Bordelais ask for him again and again. Our rabbi has committed a sin for Rachel’s 
sake. He existed for exactly two hours in a theatre. What a miracle! He refuses, 
however, to hear me in Pauline, because I am baptised. I shall be proud if I can 
persuade him to change his mind. 

This was not the only time Rachel overcame the scruples of the 
Church. Jules Janin tells of a visit that Lammenais paid to the 
Francais to see Bajazet; he, the author of Les Paroles d’un 
Croyant entered that abode of wickedness. Next day it was 
rumoured all over Paris that Rachel was converted to the Chris- 
tian faith and that Lammenais had received her recantation. 
Those better acquainted with the facts, however, knew that, on 
the contrary, Rachel had converted the Abbé Lammenais to the 
dramatic genius of his country. , 

In the last confidential letter written by Rachel to Cremieux, 
she begs him for a few lines to Jules Janin. ‘I would like you to 
be very particular in the wording of it, as I do not want him to 
put in his next fewilleton that Mademoiselle has not forgotten 
C’est moi que j’était aw Gymnase.’” 

She alludes to the story told by Janin in 1838. After a fan- 
farronade on her wonderful genius he said: ‘‘ This wonderful child 
is small, ugly, insignificant, with vulgar manners and uneducated 
speech. I met her yesterday, and she said to me, ‘ C’est moi qui 
j’était au Gymnase,’ to which I replied, ‘ Je le savions.’”’ 

Rachel returned to Paris in the beginning of September. The 
most damaging stories were told about her. Madame Cremieux 
(as we can see by the letter quoted below) mentioned these reports 
as tenderly as possible to the object of them. She protested that 
they were calumnies, invented by people who were jealous of her. 
“She was as worthy as she had ever been,” she said, ‘of the 
affection of her friends.” 

Madame Cremieux was glad to accept the statement. A few 
days after, however, the rumours received further confirmation. 
The public, more strait-laced then than now, showed its dis- 
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pleasure by receiving its favourite with cold indifference when she 
appeared for the first time after her return. Madame Cremieux 
then wrote a touching appeal, of which the rough copy has been 
kept among the correspondence, with the erasures and corrections 
made by Cremieux himself :— 


RACHEL, MY DEAR CHILD, 

If my prayers are of the least avail, answer me and tell me you will do what we 
ask. You do not wish to be, in Paris and in London, the woman whom people only go 
to look at because of her genius—you, who, until now have been the charming and 
innocent child, received open-armed in every drawing-room and palace, by kings and 
queens. You do not wish young girls to avoid you—you, to whom young girls of the 
highest distinction give, and from whom they ask, the name of sister. I preferred 
writing to you myself. My husband is overwhelmed. He never expected so unani- 
mous a condemnation. He will go on Monday at 1 o’clock to receive your answer. 
I trust with all my heart that it may be of such a nature as to permit us to declare to 
the public that you are still the same Rachel that we love with all the tenderness of 
our hearts. 

CREMIEUX. 


Enghein, 5th October. 

The husband and wife hoped against hope. Nothing came. On 
Monday Cremieux, not caring to go himself, sent his servant, who 
returned with the message: ‘‘Mdlle. Rachel says there is no 
answer.” This was final. Rachel did not appear again at the 
Cremieux house. 

The Revolution of 1848 broke out. Cremieux was made Minister 
of Justice. He received a line from Rachel asking for an audience, 
which he granted. She came to the Ministry, talked a long time 
with the Minister, and expressed a wish to see Madame Cremieux, 
to whom she expressed her intention of writing that day; and left, 
preferring no request, only assuring her old friends of the con- 
stancy of her affection. In the course of the afternoon the 
following letter was brought to the Ministry :— 


Dear MapAME CREMIEUX, 

I thought it best to warn you to-day of the infliction in store for you. My 
position, which has remained a good one im spite of the Republic,induces me to state 
frankly my wishes. I ask again for the affection and friendship you showed me as a 
young girl. If I venture to do so, it is because my sentiments and my conduct (ma 
conduite) render me worthy of the appeal I make. The Minister of Justice has received 
me kindly; will you, a woman and tender mother, refuse to open your arms to a 
sincere penitent, to the child of Paris (enfant de Paris), who surrenders herself a 
voluntary prisoner? No; your kind smile has filled me with hope. I need it, for I am 
going to act Phédre to the people of France, and ought not my heart to be full of hope 
and courage to enable me to acquit myself worthily of the task? I await my 
sentence: may a few words come to give me the joy that I hope for. I think I have 
deserved them already by the longing I feel to receive the smallest token of friendship. 

Your respectful and ever devoted 
RACHEL. 
22nd April, 1848. 
Except in the last paragraph of this letter there is none of the 
simplicity and ease of Rachel’s natural style ; she is hampered and 


has no confidence in the success of her attempts. Her fears were 
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verified. She had voluntarily placed herself in a false position, and 
was not to be allowed to retrieve it so easily as this. There were 
other reasons also which prevented the Cremieux from receiving 
the actress into the intimacy of their home circle. The little girl 
who, ten years before, had lisped out the words ‘‘ Ze me meurs,” 
was grown up, and the parents had to consider the companionship 
to which they exposed her. Madame Cremieux, therefore, in a 
kind but firm letter, refused the token of friendship asked for. 
Rachel replied in the tone of an offended tragedy queen, and 
the correspondence closed. 

In spite of this painful incident, Rachel, who still cherished a 
deep affection for her old friends, begged Cremieux, in 1854, when 
engaged in her lawsuit with Legouvé, to undertake her defence. 
Cremieux readily accepted. His daughter was married; he had 
now no scruples about receiving Rachel into his house. ‘“ Let her 
come,” he said to Madame Félix, who was the bearer of the 
request ; ‘‘it will make me sixteen years younger, and take me 
back to 1838 again.” These words, repeated to Rachel by her 
mother, elicited the following charming letter, by which we can 
see she had made some progress in style :— 


What ages have passed since we met! What a host of memories you recall, by 
referring to 1838! Ah! if you knew how I yearn to find again those dear old days, 
when you and your wife loved me so well. I believe the very clasp of your band will 
give me back my youth of sixteen years ago. Your few lines made me happier than 
I can tell you. If heart, as we are told,is sometimes better than intellect, you will 
find me clever, for my letter only aspires to tell you how I love you. A wretched cold 
keeps me a prisoner to my room, otherwise my feet and not my pen would hasten 
towards you. Come and see me as soon as you can. I would be more urgent, but that 
I need your services. 

RACHEL. 


Two days afterwards she called on Madame Cremieux. Still in 
half-mourning for her sister Rebecca, whom she had nursed night 
and day with the greatest devotion, she wore a black velvet dress, 
embroidered in gold up the front, with a broad band of olive 
leaves held at the waist by a belt. A mauve velvet bonnet sur- 
rounded the small delicate face. Deeply moved and breathless 
from the three flights of stairs she had toiled up, she threw 
herself into Madame Cremieux’s arms and kissed her tenderly. 
‘** Alas! my strength of sixteen years ago has vanished, but my 
heart is always the same. Do you know, I asked Rose this 
morning if she could not find in my wardrobe an old dress of 
1888 ? I wanted to put it on to remind you of what I was 
then.” 

It would be impossible, Cremieux says, to give anyone who had 
not known Rachel an idea of the charm, the fascination, of her 
manner and appearance. After the reconciliation, she frequently 
visited her old friends, sometimes dropping in on her way home 
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from the theatre. One evening she laughed merrily on hearing 
that a member of the company present was called Hippolyte. 
“‘ How lucky for you,” she cried, ‘‘ to have the name of Hippolyte, 
and not to be the son of Theseus !” 

She often delighted the circle with stories of the days before 
she became famous, describing the hours spent in the Félix 
kitchen, cleaning and peeling vegetables, now and then doing a 
bit of declamation, draped in a dish-cloth, of which, for the nonce, 
she had made a peplum. ‘‘I have often been accused,” she added 
laughing, “‘of not having the gift of tears. I think I shed too 
many peeling the maternal onions. How expect an Hippolyte or 
a Theseus to make me cry, after that the source of my tears 
was dried up.” 

The account of her first visit to Samson, head of the Con- 
servatoire, was comic to the last degree. Her parents had asked 
the professor for an interview that he might hear the little girl 
recite. Madame Felix was very anxious about the child’s appear- 
ance; she was so small and thin. Suddenly an idea struck her. 
She bought a dress in a second-hand clothes shop ; this she stuffed 
out with wadding from head to waist, so as to supply the child’s 
want of natural development. Rachel was completely transformed, 
and her parents were delighted. 

They took her to Samson, who, having asked the age of the girl, 
declared her figure unfit for the stage. She was too fat, and not 
likely to grow. Mother Félix, in despair at what she had done, 
insinuated timidly that the girl was not so fat as she looked, that 
it was not all natural. 

“Would you then be so good as to undress Mademoiselle as 
quickly as possible, and let me see her as she is,” cried the irate 
professor. When he saw Rachel’s real proportions he was reassured, 
she might grow ! 

Before her departure for America, Rachel sent her box to 
Madame Cremieux for her twelve last representations. The few 
lines she writes occasionally show the utter mental and physical 
prostration that had fallen on her. ‘‘ Vétre ancienne, mais beau- 
coup plus vieille Rachel.” And again: “I hope Rosamonde will 
have the strength to act her réle better this evening than she did 
the first time.” Rachel here alludes to a long fainting-fit- that 
seized her after the first representation of ‘‘Rosamonde.” The 
play had been received coldly by the public, and for the first time 
the great tragedienne felt the sceptre slipping from her grasp. 
An epigram ran next day : 

Pourquoi donc nomme-t-on ce drame Rosemonde? 


Je n’y vois plus de rose et n’y vois pas de monde. 


And yet, as Cremieux says, these representations, before she left 
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them for ever, showed the public how grand she was. To the very 
last she studied her effects, and was never above accepting a 
suggestion. After hearing Cremieux tell a story of Talma, who, 
when acting the part of Achilles to the students of the Lycée, 
suddenly originated the celebrated dropping of his sword and 
putting his hand to his head, she was struck with the same idea 
for her own acting of Roxane. When Bajazet declared his love 
for Atalide, she laid her hand on her poniard; but, suddenly 
letting it drop, pointed to the door, and enunciated coldly the 
terrible ‘‘ Sortez.” 

One of her finest pieces of bye-play in Phédre was inspired by a 
chance incident. She was acting in the provinces. The actress 
impersonating Aunone was awkward and nervous, and stepped on 
Rachel’s tunic as she was leaving the stage. Phédre pulled her 
skirt quickly from under A®none’s feet; the public applauded 
frantically. Rachel noted the indication of feeling, and this 
gesture of contempt with which she drew back her dress became 
one of her famous effects. 

The voyage to America was fatal to Rachel. With overtaxed 
strength, the germs of consumption in her constitution, she did 
not meet with the success hoped for. She returned hopelessly ill, 
and lived for a few months in the “ Place Royale,” where, as a 
child, she had so often sung for pence. From thence she went to 
Egypt. Her stay there was but a death in life: the fiat had gone 
forth. Weary and homesick, she came back to die at Le Canet, in 
the south of France. ‘‘ Like a storm-cloud,” as she said herself, 
in these latter days, Rachel rushed across the sky of life, breaking 
into tears and melting away in the sunshine. Serene joys were 
not destined to be her portion. Having realised her long-cherished 
hope of spending the years that remained to her in affluence, 
surrounded by children and friends, she was called away. 

After her death Félix sent Cremieux a splendid edition of the 
French poets of the ‘‘ Grand Siécle,” that had formed a portion of 
his daughter’s library. He thanked him in a grateful letter, the 
last of the series :— 

I am touched by the thought that has inspired your gift, though I did not need that 
to keep her memory ever alive in my heart. Each page as I turn it recalls those hours 


when I read with her the inspirations of our great poets, and heard her interpret them 
with the marvellous intuition of her genius. 


Nina KeEnnarp. 
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THE MARRIAGE CODE OF HENRY VIII. 
AND MR. GREG. 


[On general grounds we scarcely consider the reform of the marriage 
law one of the open questions to be discussed in the pages of the 
National Review. In the particular circumstances, however, and in con- 
formity with our practice of giving a hearing to the expressed opinions 
of all Conservatives, we gladly afford to an eminent Conservative lawyer 
the opportunity he desires of correcting a statement of the law on this 
particular subject, which has been made by a contributor to a previous 
number of the Review. But with this paper the discussion must close.— 
Eprrors. | 


I am not surprised to learn that Lord Bramwell does not mean 
to reply to Mr. Percy Greg’s article in the December number of 
this Review; nor am I going to argue with a writer who, not 
being a lawyer of any kind, on a question simply of law accuses 
one of our greatest judges of “recklessness,” “ hastiness,”’ “‘ absur- 
dity,” “‘ignorance of a most important decision of the House of 
Lords,” and ‘‘ contempt of greater judges than himself,” besides 
‘heresy’ and other offences, historical, logical, and theological. 
But the world in general knows nothing, and most people are 
unable to learn anything, of the true nature of legal decisions, 
and naturally take for granted that any positive and apparently 
precise statement of one, interlarded with quotations from the law 
report of it, must be true; and if it is not exposed, those who 
want an excuse for agreeing with Mr. Greg will say that nobody 
has ventured to contradict it. 

I have consequently been asked to do so. And I always feel 
that this subject has a claim on me,* because I am the son-in-law 
and only legal representative (though not in the legal sense) of the 
Chairman of that Royal Commission of some very considerable 
ecclesiastics and lawyers who reported unanimously in 1848 in 
exactly the opposite direction, legally, socially, and theologically, 
to Mr. Greg—and the Archbishop, as he taunts ‘ Lord Bramwell 
and his faction” for ignoring him. That only proves that Mr. 
Greg himself has chosen to ignore the pamphlet of the Marriage 
Law Reform Association,t which by no means ignored the Arch- 

* If anybody cares to ask why I did not speak in the debate last May, the answer is 
that I was ill in bed, and I am not sure yet that I shall ever again be able to make «a 


long enough speech to deal with this subject properly, 
¢ To be had at 21 Parliament Street. 
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bishop’s speech of 1883, and was reprinted, with additions, in 
1885, and again in 1886, with a reprint of the Royal Commission 
Report. There are people who do not think even a living primate 
better than such dead authorities as Bishop Lonsdale, Dr. Lush- 
ington, Mr. Justice Vaughan Williams, Lord Rutherford (a Scotch 
judge), without naming the other members of the Commission, and 
the many great ecclesiastics whom Mr. Greg considers heretics, 
including not a few bishops who “‘ vote solid” for the law of the 
Church and of “ Society,” though they admit that they no more 
believe it to be the law of God than Bishop Lonsdale did. 

But I am not going into the theology of this question here. 
It is only Mr. Greg’s enunciation of the law before the Act of 
1835, and his statement of some matters of fact, that I am going 
to speak of. And for that purpose it is necessary to explain how 
that bygone state of the law is thought of any consequence now, 
as it is by both sides. The champions of the law as it exists are 
always asserting that the Act commonly called Lord Lyndhurst’s, 
but really Bishops Philpotts and Blomfield’s in the whole of its 
enacting part (as they all afterwards avowed) made no practical 
alteration of the law, and in the condition of people who married 
their brothers and sisters in law, and of their children. The 
other side allege that it made this enormous difference—that 
whereas before the Act no such marriages were ever meddled 
with, and no such children ever bastardized, except when some 
uncle or cousin had a title or an entailed estate to get by it— 
and not always then; after the Act, all such marriages became 
absolutely null and void, ipso facto, i.e. without any lawsuit, 
and all such. children illegitimate, and would be so treated if 
the relationship were discovered a hundred years afterwards. 
Before 1835 they could only be made so “by the judgment of an 
ecclesiastical court pronounced in the life-time of both parties to 
the marriage,” as the Act itself says. A father could have beaten 
the court and the cousins, and saved his children from bastardy, by 
shooting himself the day before the judgment was to be pro- 
nounced. In fact, a father once did that very thing in Scotland, 
-or as near thereto as the Scotch law required. Lord Campbell 
told the story in the House of Lords. 

So far there is no dispute. But now comes something which 
the upholders of the present law invariably either suppress or mis- 
represent when they profess to state the law before and after 
1835 ; and that something is nothing less than the words of the 
Act itself, which by good luck, and by Lord Lyndhurst’s care and 
precision, exhibits both states of the law at once in the clearest 
and plainest way—if anything is plain to those who wish to get 
rid of it, whether in the legislation of Moses or the British Par- 
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liament. The material words of the Act (omitting what relates 
to other points) are :— 

Whereas marriages within the prohibited degrees [under the Acts of Henry VIIL.] are 
voidable only by sentence of the ecclesiastical court pronounced in the life-time of the 
parties thereto, and it is unreasonable that the condition of the children should remain 
unsettled for so long a period [down to there was Lyndhurst’s, the rest is the Bishops’], 
and it is fitting that all marriages which may hereafter be celebrated within the pro- 
hibited degrees should be ipso facto void, and not merely voidable; be it enacted that 

. . all marriages which shall be hereafter celebrated between persons within the 
prohibited degrees shall be absolutely null and void. 

And all the past ones of affinity were made unimpeachable, 
but not those of consanguinity, though it is now asserted and 
“‘re-asserted ” that there is no proper difference between them. 

In the face of all those recitals and declarations in the Act, of 
the difference between “‘ merely or only voidable,” and “ the con- 
dition of the children being unsettled,” and ‘“‘ ipso facto void,” or 
“absolutely null and void,” it does not seem a very hopeful enter- 
prise to make out that they all practically meant the same. Yet 
Mr. Greg boldly asserts that ‘‘ before the Act, by this accident of 
procedure [viz. the long-standing prohibition of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts by the statutes of Henry VIII., and the Courts of Law, from 
annulling marriages after the death of either party], there was 
no direct means of pronouncing it void and the children illegiti- 
mate after the death of the parents, but indirectly the question 
might be raised, as it was raised in the case of Fenton v. Living- 
stone, in the House of Lords. Lord Hatherley observes ”—what 
we shall see presently. Ido not know that I ever saw so many 
mis-statements, direct and indirect, rolled into one sentence before. 
** Accident” I have noticed already as much as it need be. He 
says “there was no direct means” of impeaching the marriage 
after the death of the parents (meaning*either of them). Then 
what was the indirect? The Act of 1835 said distinctly, None. 
But Mr. Greg knows better than Lord Lyndhurst and the Bishops 
who made it, though he dexterously declines to say what “‘ indirect 
means” he alludes to. Every uninformed reader will conclude 
that Fenton v. Livingstone proceeded on and indicated the indirect 
means of impeaching such a marriage after death, and that Lord 
Hatherley in that case expounded it. 

To begin with, that case was in 1859, nine years before Lord 
Hatherley had a seat in the House of Lords. Nor can Mr. 
Greg have been confusing that case with some later one in which 
Lord Hatherley gave judgment (as it is popularly called) on that 
subject; for he never gave any. He did afterwards make a mere 
debating speech, with his usual violence of language when he was 
not acting judicially; which is of no consequence to the legal 
inquiry. That is bad enough. But the rest is much worse. It 
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will hardly be believed, after that statement of Mr. Greg’s, that 
Fenton v. Livingstone (8 Macqueen, H.L. 497) decided absolutely 
nothing on this question, and the law lords took care to say so, 
except that the Scotch Court of Session had been wrong in 
deciding that an estate in Scotland went to the son of such a 
marriage before 1835, of parents domiciled in England, but that 
the case must be decided by the lex loci rei site, and not by the 
lex domicilii—exactly on the same principle, they said, as the 
converse case of Birtwhistle v. Vardill (9 Bligh 82). Accordingly 
it was sent back to Scotland to be tried there. It is difficult to 
understand how even what we call a “‘ layman ” could read all or 
any of those judgments, as Mr. Greg plainly did in some way, and 
then make such a mistake, and such a charge against as great a 
judge as any of them, without a misgiving that he himself was the 
blunderer. 

If the Livingstone estate had been in England, the question 
would not have been arguable, both because the parents were dead, 
and the Act of 1835 had made the issue absolutely legitimate in 
England. Mr. Greg, however, may have credit for ignorance of 
the legal rule that nothing that is said by judges apart from the 
rationes decidendi has any authority; and that is specially the case 
in the House of Lords, where the speeches of the Lords are not 
legally judgments. It is also fair to say that he may have been 
misled by glancing at some inaccurate language of one of the lords, 
without attending to the context. Lord Chelmsford evidently could 
not forget that he had been almost as strong a partizan against 
these Bills as Lord Hatherley, and that debating language is not 
judicial. He did, however, equally with the rest, give ample 
warning that the case decided nothing about the status of such 
marriages either in Efigland or Scotland. But he made a clear 
legal mistake in saying that the Livingstone marriage (as an 
English one) was void ab initio, the very thing that the Act says it 
was not, but ought to be made, and was made, for the future. It 
is odd that the Scotch judges, both then and since, have said and 
written that the illegitimacy of the children of such marriages 
in Scotland has never been decided yet, except on an ex parte 
case, which settles nothing. 

Lord Brougham, who gave the leading judgment, said, quite 
accurately, that these marriages were “ illegal’’ before 1885, which 
is a very different thing from “void.” Plenty of marriages and 
other acts are illegal, and sometimes liable to severe penalties, 
without being either voidable or void.* 


* Thad better warn other hasty readers of Macqueen’s report of Fenton v. Livingstone 
that one of his ‘‘ marginal notes ” carelessly turns Lord Brougham’s ‘illegal ” (though 
he said it twice over) into ** void,” and makes him utter this piece of nonsense—* the 
marriage was vordable because it was void,” again expressly contradicting the Act. 
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Now for Lord Hatherley’s debating. speech in 1870, when the Lords 
rejected one of these Bills by a majority of four, after the Commons 
had passed it by a majority of 70, and more than 38 to 2, as nearly 
every House of Commons has since the Royal Commission’s Report. 
He told the House of Lords, of whom far the greater part would 
take the words in their common sense, that ‘‘these marriages 
were absolutely invalid at all times, and had been so dealt with by 
statute ever since the time of Henry VIII.” No speaker of Eng- 
lish in the world would take those words to mean anything less 
than “‘ ipso facto void,” unless he happened to be lawyer enough to 
know better. Invalid, in a sense, of course they were, because 
that may be so called which is liable to fail. An “invalid” may 
either live or die soon, and the word means that he is in some 
danger, as those marriages were then. 

But “absolutely invalid,” from the mouth of a Lord Chancellor 
to an unlearned audience, means a great deal more of invalidity 
than a mere chance of being upset and killed. And so, as Mr. 
Greg chooses to rely on this, I reply that Lord Hatherley, for mere 
oratorical purposes, did that very thing which he, without the 
smallest justification, imputes to Lord Bramwell; and, in fact, 
much worse ; because Lord Bramwell only wrote what there was 
plenty of time to examine and correct, if wrong ; but Lord Hather- 
ley told the Lords what they could not possibly find out to be 
misleading before they had to vote upon it. 

I wonder that Mr. Greg, while he was about it, did not quote the 
still stronger statement of Lord Cairns in the 1883 debate, when he 
astonished the lawyers by stating that “it was held by the House 
of Lords, in a case to which the Act of 1835 might have applied, 
that these marriages were void, and the children illegitimate.” He 
gave no reference to that surprising case, and it is quite certain 
that there is none such, as Lord Bramwell told him at the time. 
But I was told that many of the Lords believed him, and were 
much impressed by that statement of the law by such an eminent 
Lord Chancellor. Such are partizans, even when judges, but not 
speaking judicially. And so much for Mr. Greg’s legal castigation 
of Lord Bramwell. 

I shall keep my promise of not arguing with him, and only 
exhibit a few more specimens of his accuracy in matters of fact. 
As he professes to have given many years’ study to this subject, he 
will hardly disclaim acquaintance with the Report of the Royal 
Commission, and still less with Dr. Pusey’s evidence therein. One 
thing that the Report said, and which not even Lord Hatherley 
ventured to deny, when he made a speedily refuted attempt to 
contradict some of its statistics in 1860, was that, above nine- 
tenths of the 1,364 illegal marriages which had been ascertained 
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in the eleven years from 1835 to 1846 in parts only of eleven 
counties, including very little of London, were with wives’ sisters ; 
and one would think that everybody knew that the proportion of 
them to all others of the prohibited degrees is enormous, and that 
there is no demand worth notice for any other relaxation. Not so. 
Mr. Greg. He thinks fit to say, without even pretending to 
give a reason for it, that of the prohibited degrees ‘‘one of the 
rarest is that which these Bills propose to legalize.” I need hardly 
say that no Bill yet introduced in either House has proposed to- 
legalize any except that one for which the demand has been 
infinitely the greatest; and that is the reason why wives’ nieces 
have been omitted—dquite illogically, as everybody knows. 

It is obvious, from the roughest calculation on the figures of 
1848, and it has been often stated lately, and never contradicted 
with any pretence of proof, that these marriages, or unions without 
any form of marriage, with wives’ sisters now amount to a great 
many thousands, and that they are specially common among the 
poor, for the reason given in the Report, that their frequency is 
sure to be in proportion to the frequency of the widowers and their 
sisters-in-law living together ; though it was difficult to get specific 
evidence among the poor, because they were afraid that there was 
some penalty involved. Yet, here again Mr. Greg’s long study of 
the subject has enabled him to know better, and to assure us that 
the breakers of the law are only “‘a few hundreds,” and that “ all 
the agitation is notoriously got up for the gratification of the 
passions of a few rich men,” and that the advocates of these Bills 
are an “‘ infinitesimal minority.” Nevertheless they have been a 
considerable majority in nearly every House of Commons in this 
long reign. The reason why the poor do not trouble themselves to. 
agitate is that they settle the matter more simply by taking their 
wives’ sisters as concubines, either without or with a formal 
marriage. 

Another fact which Mr. Greg asserts as if it were an indis- 
putable basis of the discussion is that these marriages were for- 
bidden by the Christian Church from the beginning; and he beats 
Lord Hatherley by expressly throwing in “the Apostles.” Probably 
he imagines them to have made “the Apostolic Canons,” which 
Bishop Blomfield vouched in the house of Lords in 1841, not know- 
ing that he had broken every one of the matrimonial ones himself, 
and of course his hearers did not know itthen. I am only dealing 
with bare matters of fact; and as it is hardly possible that Mr. 
Greg’s careful study of this question did not embrace Dr. Pusey’s 
evidence to the Royal Commission, he must know that Pusey 
admitted that there is no evidence of the prohibition before the 
fourth century, when it first appeared, almost coevally, in that 
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absurd forgery of Apostolic Canons, and in some others of a small 
council of Spanish bishops, along with other prohibitory nonsense 
which the prohibitionists dare not mention, and in a scolding 
letter to another bishop from Basil, the founder of monkish asce- 
ticism. Yet Mr. Greg also pronounces it absurd to say that it 
had anything to do with “asceticism.” The same Report told 
him, if he read it and the evidence, as he was bound to do before 
writing as he does, that these prohibitions were gradually enlarged 
and varied by the Roman Church (subject to dispensations), till 
they extended to the ‘“‘ 7th degree,” and afterwards were reduced to 
third cousins at the Lateran Council. But there was no general 
prohibition of wives’ sisters for a good many centuries, and after 
some more centuries they began to be permitted by dispensation. 
Cardinal Wiseman said he had never known one refused. The 
Jews do not recognize the prohibition. The Duke of Argyll last 
May sought to strengthen it by citing it with some decrees of a 
Roman Emperor, and Napoleon Bonaparte. On the latter, as an 
eminent ecclesiastical authority, Lord Bramwell has sufficiently 
congratulated him. The Roman prohibition, both the Duke and 
the Primate, who also talked about it, forgot to mention, only came 
in after Rome had fallen under the influence of those very fourth- 
century theologians with all their corruptions of primitive 
Christianity. 

It is not worth while to repeat here what was printed long ago, viz. 
a summary of the confused and zigzag legislation of the seven Acts 
of Parliament on this subject in the reign of Henry VIII. (who 
made his Parliaments pass four of them according to his succes- 
sive holy desires) and his three children, who each had wishes of 
their own, ending with Elizabeth, who wanted to keep on foot a 
good excuse for refusing to marry her sister's husband. The real 
law of England on this subject only dates from those Acts, and 
there is no more legislative history until we come again to the Act 
of 1885, which Lord Lyndhurst introduced as “ an Act to limit the 
time for instituting suits” to annul the prohibited marriages to 
two years, instead of the joint lives of the parties, and which the 
bishops altered, as I said before. And so ends the legal history, 
which Mr. Greg has re-written in his own way. And as I cannot 
deal with his other matter without entering into argument, which 
I do not propose, I here stop. 


GRIMTHORPE. 
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I REMEMBER, many years ago, a public lecturer telling me how 
that, having introduced into a series of lectures he was delivering 
on “‘ Unknown Poets ” the name of a writer who has since unques- 
tionably become very well-known indeed, but who, I imagine, had 
at that time an audience, if fit, still few, he received an irate 
letter protesting that the Muse for which he had presumed to 
say a good word was notorious and popular. I, myself, recol- 
lect receiving a sharp rebuke, for having, in a moment of ill- 
advised enthusiasm, written to the public prints lamenting that a 
capital comedy was being played at one of our theatres to com- 
paratively empty houses. Forthwith the Manager wrote to the 
press to protest that, on the very evening to which I had alluded, 
and, indeed, every evening, his theatre was choke-full from footlight 
to ventilator. Evidently the lecturer and I did not understand our 
generation. To confess that you have not yet gained the ear of the 
public is apparently to render it inexorably deaf to you; to 
acknowledge you have not yet succeeded is to make failure certain 
and permanent. I suppose this singular attitude is the natural 
product of an age in which ephemeral notoriety is confounded 
with, and by many people deemed just as good as, solid reputation 
and lasting fame. 

I shall searcely run the risk of inviting a kindred reproach 
if I express the opinion that inadequate recognition has hitherto 
been accorded to Owen Meredith, Earl of Lytton. A man who 
is born distinguished, or who brings with him into the world 
unmistakable credentials of genius, will naturally be less soli- 
citous concerning the impression he produces on others, than one 
who aspires to ennoble his progenitors, or one who needs the 
applause of his neighbours in order to be certain that his lips have 
been touched with hallowed fire; and while the son of Edward 
Bulwer Lytton might reasonably have been satisfied with the lustre 
reflected on him by his parent, the boyish author of ‘‘ The 
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Wanderer” must necessarily be aware that the songs he once 
modestly described as 


No store, alas! of ripened grains, 

But rose-leaves strewn, and wandering strains 
Of music on the wind ; 

Love’s failures, blown through chinks of rhyme 
By gusts of aimless grief, 


were, at the time he wrote them, and still remain, far more than 


Songs welcomed for the singer’s sake, 
Or for the memories they awake 
Of half-forgotten things. 


If one asks oneself what are the causes that have blocked the way 
to that full and adequate recognition the achievements of Owen 
Meredith have so far been denied, one can hardly leave out of sight 
the reputation of Bulwer Lytton. The shadow of the popularity of 
the father still rests, in some measure, on the son, preventing the 
latter from emerging fully into the light. But that is by no means 
a complete account of the effect produced by the successes of 
Bulwer Lytton on the efforts of Owen Meredith. No Englishman 
of equal parts, equal attainments, and equal achievements—and, if 
we consider all these attributes together, perhaps no Englishman 
of this generation can be regarded as quite Bulwer Lytton’s equal 
—ever encountered a better reception from the public, or a worse 
reception from the critics. Unfortunately, the public are always 
generous but never critical ; while the critics are always critical, 
rarely generous, and not always just. They certainly were not 
just to Bulwer Lytton. His writings possess many of the 
qualities, some of them defects, some of them merits, which irri- 
tate the professed critic, more especially an expert in that parti- 
cular form of criticism which, rapidly growing powerful in his own 
day, has become paramount in ours. It is a fashion with some, a 
foible with others, to speak of critics as though they were ignorant 
of their trade, and not over anxious to practise it honestly. That 
is a very convenient form of self-exculpation for authors, artists, 
and, indeed, for all persons who offer and subject themselves to 
criticism by their own voluntary performances. I speak in no such 
sense when I say it seems to me that the critics were never quite 
just to Bulwer Lytton; but, even critics are human, as well as 
fallible, and I suppose it is as legitimate to criticise critics as it is 
for them to criticise others. Indeed, whatever else criticism may 
or may not teach us, it gives us at least—and the more so when it 
is intelligent and sincere—a more or less exact measure of the 
critic himself. 

Now, literary criticism in recent times has been, in large measure, 
what I may call minute rather than broad criticism ; the criticism 
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of refined and conscientious, but fastidious, not to say fault- 
finding people; the criticism of detail rather than of general 
conception or general effect, a criticism intolerant of faults that 
spring from carelessness, inaccuracy of touch, or want of regard 
for prevailing tastes. One is sometimes disposed in these days to 
question the correctness of Pope’s couplet, 


Why has not man a microscopic eye ? 
For this plain reason, man is not a fly. 


So much literary criticism, even of the serious and refined order, 
is microscopic in its character. 

In the works by which Bulwer Lytton is most widely known, he 
sought to produce his effect by broad touches; and though he 
introduced an astonishing amount of erudition into his works of 
imagination, he presented the result of his historical researches 
and the fruits of his excursions into the realms of philosophy, in 
a popular, and often ornate guise, better calculated to charm the 
multitude than to propitiate the scholarly but censorious student. 
That he was, on the whole, wise in so doing, I can scarcely doubt, 
seeing that he aimed at securing a wide, rather than at pleasing a 
select, audience. But he had to pay the penalty of his enormous 
popularity in the coldness, and oftentimes in the displeasure, of the 
chief organs of critical opinion. Moreover, it may be conceded 
that, while he could think as deeply as most, and could write as 
admirably as any, of his contemporaries, he sometimes eked out 
his diamonds with paste, and superadded tinsel to his gold. He 
began to write at a time when a marked change in public taste 
was setting in; and, like Lord Beaconsfield also, he failed to 
abandon the literary airs and graces that were fashionable in his 
youth, long after they had became faded and somewhat out of date 
in the eyes of a more austere and simple generation. 

Another cause, I suspect, of the want of due appreciation 
accorded to Bulwer Lytton by professed critics, was his amazing 
versatility ; a quality which, no little admired in other countries, 
seems in England to be resented almost as an offence. That a 
man should be a gifted and successful novelist, good! But that 
he should aspire to be an orator likewise, and not an orator only, 
but a statesman, that surely is not to be borne. And when, not 
content with having two strings to his bow, he possesses an inde- 
finite number of them; writes novels, romantic, historical, philo- 
sophical, and humorous ; dazzles the House of Commons with his 
speeches, and presides with rare success over the Colonial Office ; 
storms the town with the best prose comedy written since the death 
of Sheridan; provides the greatest actor of the day with one of 
his most telling parts; pens brilliant satires; delights his fellows 
as a tender and sympathetic essayist; is a country gentleman, a 
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man of the world, a member first of one, then of the other, House 
of Parliament ; such a variety of endeavour, such an accumulation 
with such a contrast of achievement, adds perplexity to irritation, 
and in a serious, practical, and painstaking age, whose most. 
honoured poets do nothing but write poetry, whose most trusted 
politicians do nothing but make speeches, and whose most popular 
dramatists do nothing but compose plays, raises up more detractors. 
than eulogists, and dissipates admiration while it condenses envy 
and concentrates censure. 

How has this affected Bulwer’s son and successor ? In two ways, 
it seems tome. The popular admiration for Bulwer Lytton was 
so great that no second bearer of the name could hope to equal it, 
save by still greater achievements of a similar character. The 
feat, let me add, is humanly impossible; and, as a fact, the 
achievements of the son have been of an essentially different cha- 
raeter from those of the father. On the other hand, the grudging 
nature of critical admiration has been transferred more or less 
from Bulwer Lytton to Owen Meredith ; and certain circumstances 
in the position and career of the latter have tended rather to 
perpetuate than to diminish it. 

I have said we ought to look with suspicion on the theory 
that critics are incapable and malignant; and perhaps they never 
were less malignant, or more capable, than they are at present. 
But, as I have also said, they are human; not meaning merely 
that they are fallible in judgment, but that, like the rest 
of us, they have their likes and dislikes, their preferences and 
their prejudices, personal, social, political, and literary. In 
the Prefatory Memoirs to a collection of his father’s speeches, 
Lord Lytton tells the following story: ‘‘When someone praised 
the good looks of the Duke of Richmond, ‘Honest Jack Lee’ 
exclaimed, ‘ Good-looking! What business have you to say 
that? That is for his own Party to say, and for us todeny? He 
is hideous ?’” The anecdote may serve to illustrate my point, 
which is this. With all the good-will in the world to be fair and 
impartial, Liberal politicians are almost invariably found admiring 
Liberal poets and Liberal essayists, and not admiring, or remain- 
ing judiciously silent about, Tory poets and Tory essayists ; just 
as, in the earlier days of the century, Tory writers in Blackwood 
and the Quarterly injudiciously committed themselves to con- 
temptuous estimates of the writings of Keats and Shelley, for no 
better reason than that Keats and Shelley were not Tories. Ever 
since the first Reform Bill literary criticism has been written mostly 
by Liberals; a result only to be expected, seeing that the Tory 
Party, if not exactly, as its enemies declared, the Stupid Party, un- 
questionably became, as if deliberately, and has since remained, 
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the non-intellectual and non-literary Party. What few writers of 
originality and merit wearing Tory colours have made their ap- 
pearance since that date have accordingly, and very naturally, been 
heavily handicapped. It was not the business of Liberal critics to 
sing their praises, and, if any Liberal critic had inadvertently done 
so, he would have met with the rebuke attributed to Honest Jack 
Lee, ‘‘ What business have you to say that? It is for his own 
Party to say, and for us to deny. He’s a wretched scribbler, or, 
if he isn’t, better say nothing about him.” 

When “ The Wanderer ” was first published, Bulwer Lytton, the 
most liberal of men and the most ardent champion of all re- 
forms that aimed at social welfare, rather than at Constitutional 
change, had finally cast in his political lot with the Conservative 
Party, and sat in Parliament as one of the Tory Members for 
Hertfordshire. But Owen Meredith, dedicated to the career of 
Diplomacy, and living away from his native country in one 
European capital after another, had as yet publicly expressed, and 
probably privately entertained, no opinions that, in England, would 
be regarded as having a Party colour. But I remember the editor 
of a well-known London Liberal daily paper assuring me, about 
that time, or not very long afterwards, with an evident glow of satis- 
faction, that “‘ young Lytton was a thorough Liberal.” I recollect 
I answered laughingly, ‘‘ Remember what Southey once said, that 
‘he was no more ashamed of having been a revolutionist than of 
having been eighteen’”; and I exhorted him not to count this 
particular chicken till it was fully hatched. But it is possible that 
such an impression was prevalent at the time, and that the young 
poet got the benefit of his supposed superiority in wisdom over his 
father. 

But, indeed, there was so much to interest, to charm, to arouse 
curiosity, in the first edition of ‘‘The Wanderer,” that it could 
hardly at any time, or in any circumstances, have failed to move 
the most saturnine of critics to sympathy and to something more 
than indulgence. Everybody knew who “ Owen Meredith ” was, and 
everybody endowed with fine sensibility was perforce touched by 
the mask of modesty worn by the boyish son of an illustrious 
parent. Nor can there well be a more favourable chance for the 
development of a poet’s genius than is afforded by the life of a 
young attaché, who sees more men—to say nothing of more women 
—and more cities, than ever Ulysses visited, and under yet fairer 
auspices. It was manifest, too, that Owen Meredith had not failed 
to turn his opportunities to good account. When a young poet 
tells his readers— 

To love it is hard, and harder 
Perchance to be loved again. 


But if living be not loving, 
Then living is all in vain,— 
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they know what to expect. He may wish to sing of Cadmus and 
of the House of Atreus, as Anacreon protested that he did; but 
they know he will end, like the Teian bard, by singing only of love. 
There is no more agreeable theme, whether for poet or for audience. 
The subject never loses its freshness, provided the singer be a new 
one and knows how to sing. It was all very well to write— 

Unto my soul I said, ‘* Make now complete 

Thy sacrifice by silence. Undeterred 

Strike down this beggar heart that would be heard, 

And stop men’s pity in the public street ” ;— 
and to head the austere sonnet, “ Sacrifice.” They turned the 
page, and they found “ The First Farewell,” ‘‘ The Last Wish,” 
“A Love Letter,” “The Buried Heart,” and many another 
kindred elegy and lyric. 

Deem, if thou wilt, that I am all, and worse 

Than all they bid thee deem that I must be. 


But ah! wilt thou desert love’s universe, 
Deserting me? 


Not for my sake, be mine unworth forgiven, 
But for thine own; since I, despite my dearth 
Of all that made thee what thou art, my Heaven, 
Am still thine Earth. 


Who will hold dear the ashes of the days 
Burnt out on altars deemed no more divine ? 
Rests there of thy soul’s wealth enough to raise 
A new god’s shrine ? 


Who will forgive thy cheek its faded bloom, 
Save he whose kisses that blanched rose hath fed ? 

Thine eyes the stain of tears, save he for whom 
Those tears were shed ? 


The writer of such stanzas as these was evidently in that fasci- 
nating period of existence when whatever is felt or suffered is, as a 
matter of course, to be felt and suffered ‘ for ever ”’—to-day eternal 
love, to-morrow eternal despair; when one is so young that one 
can well afford to feel old before one’s time; in a word, in that 
propitious season happily described as ‘‘ Vhewreux temps quand nous 
sommes si malheureux.” Yearning and regretting make the best 
lyrical music ; and it is not till men desire somewhat feebly, and 
forget rather rapidly, that the singing voice acquires a more mas- 
culine fibre. But, till that time comes, how natural, how naif, how 
necessary is it to write— 


As lion, though by lion wounded, still 
Doth miss the boisterous pastime of his kind, 
Or wild sea-eagle, though with broken quill, 
Clipt and confined, 


And fed on dainty fare among the doves, 
Doth miss the stormy sea-wind and the brine ; 
So would’st thou miss, amid all worthier loves, 
The unworth of mine. 
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Then, if the flush of — faith be wan, 
And thou wilt love again, again love me 

For what I am—no Saint, but still, a man 
That worships Thee! 

No one, however, could read “‘The Wanderer” without per- 
ceiving in it the promise of something more than a romantic 
or erotic lyricism. ‘‘The Portrait,” which is perhaps the most 
widely-known of all Owen Meredith’s compositions, and which 
is never likely to lose its popularity, ‘“‘ Going Back Again,” 
“‘ Resurrection,” and other pieces of a kindred character, 
showed that the writer could place himself outside and 
beyond his own feelings and experiences, and contemplate the 
restless longings of youth with a half sad, half mocking, com- 
passion. They are too well known to be cited here; but they 
served to prepare an intelligent reader for the more dramatic and 
philosophical Owen Meredith of the future; the Owen Meredith 
who could not only write, but at length come to believe— 

For love—at least this love of one for one— 
Is, at the best, not all beneath the sun, 
And, at the worst, ’tis nothing. 
the Owen Meredith who, in his charming and singularly original 
*‘ Ode to a Starling,” could thus express himself with the already 
ripening wisdom of the moralist. 
Wherefore to me thou art 
Dearer a thousand times 
Than other singers are. 
For ’tis not careful art, 
Nor yet melodious rhymes, 
Tis courage that is rare. 
Courage, before To-day 
Upon his tyrant throne, 
To make without dismay 
To-morrow’s mission known ; 
To preach the unpromised good 
By time not yet asserted, 
And, though misunderstood, 
Remain undisconcerted. 

Yet another note there was in this early singing, which pro- 
bably escaped most ears at the time, but which it is peculiarly 
pleasant to recall, now that the passionate love of England, and of 
England’s greatness, cherished by one who has been, in troublous 
times, Pro-consul of England’s most glorious possession, is known, 
or should be known, to the whole world. The nature of his 
pursuits, in early life, had cut off Owen Meredith almost entirely 
from his native land. Yet how true his heart, even then, was to 
the home he rarely visited, was plainly shown, and exquisitely 
expressed, in a short poem called ‘‘ Home-Sickness,” where he 
describes himself as ‘‘ dreaming a green dream of England.” 
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But often wandering lonely over seas, 
At fall of day in unfamiliar land, 
What time the serious light is on the leas, 
To me there comes a sighing after ease 
Much wanted, and an aching wish to stand 
Knee-deep in English grass, and have at hand 
A little churchyard cool, with native trees, 
And grassy mounds thick-laced with ozier band, 
Wherein to rest at last, nor further stray. 
So sad of heart, muse I, at close of day 
On safe and quiet England : till thought ails 
With inward groanings deep for meadows gray ; 
Grey copses cool with twilight, shady dales, 
Home-gardens full of rest, where never may 
Come loud intrusion; and, what chiefly fails 
My sick desire, old friendships fled away. 
Iam much vexed with loss. Kind memory, lay 
My head upon thy lap, and tell me tales 
Of the good old time, when all was pure and gay. 

“ Qwest ce quune belle vie?” asks a French writer; and he 
replies to the question that it is a dream of youth fulfilled in 
manhood. Surely the owner of Knebworth, if he ever takes down 
from the shelf his earliest volume, and his eye should fall on these 
tender longing verses, must feel that his “green dream of 
England” came true, and that he has had a iair and goodly 
life. 

I pass over “Lucile” with little comment. A novel in verse, if 
the story be interesting, and the verse musical, will find its way 
into the hands of many readers without any recommendation from 
reviewers ; and I, for one, should not think of expecting a serious 
critic to wax enthusiastic over ‘‘ Lucile.” As far as I am 
acquainted with the writings of Owen Meredith, everything that 
he has done is well done. As the phrase is, it is good of its 
sort. But I do not think one can rate the “sort” in this case 
very highly. ‘‘ Lucile” seems to stand mid-way between the 
vernal charm of ‘‘ The Wanderer,” and the rich autumn tints and 
autumn fruits to be met with in the riper writings of the Earl of 
Lytton. Like summer, “Lucile” is luscious, but its colour is 
uniform ; it is neither blossom nor harvest. To a later edition of 
“‘The Wanderer,” the author has, with much felicity, prefixed this 
quotation from Petrarch :— 

Ascoltate in rime sparse il suono 
Di quei sospiri ond’ io nudriva il cuore 
In sul mio primo giovenile errore, 
Quand’ era in parte altr’ uom da quel ch’ io sono. 


But the primo giovenile errore, the péché de jeunesse, is oftentimes, 
from the literary point of view, worth far more than all the virtues 
and all the wisdom of middle life ; and such would, in my opinion, 
have been the case with the writings of Owen Meredith, had he 
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become only “in parte altr’ uom” from the author of “The 
Wanderer.” It has been at once his merit, and his good fortune, 
to have become, in due course, entirely ‘another man,” entirely 
another writer; not to remain, as poets sometimes do, only his 
first self, merely one of the infantum anime flentes in limine primo, 
but to rise by gradual stages from mere lyrical impulse and 
mere Lydian measures to the more stately music of dramatic and 
epic expression. Perhaps this very maturing of his Muse has 
ministered for a time to a diminution of its popularity. Poems, 
described by their author as “ Classical, Historical, and Charac- 
teristic,” do not, like ‘‘The Wanderer,” or “ Lucile,” carry their 
own credentials with them for the world at large. They need to 
be introduced to the great company of readers by some gracious 
master of the ceremonies, some competent and admiring critic. 
But, alas! by the time these poems were first published, I fear the 
most sanguine “‘ Honest Jack Lee” could not have deceived him- 
self as to the backsliding of Owen Meredith towards the ideas and 
principles of Conservatism. Without his making any formal pro- 
fession of faith, the opinions of a man who has become a Secretary 
of Legation, and whose father is the Colonial Secretary of a Tory 
Administration, get to be tolerably well known; and no Liberal 
master of the ceremonies in the great assembly of Literature 
thought it incumbent on him to say very much about poems it was 
so easy to ignore. 

I hope it will not be thought I am either complaining of this, or 
compassionating Owen Meredith. As I have said, critics are 
human, like other people, and it would be unreasonable to expect 
them not to be so. For the most part, they stand by their friends 
and those who share their opinions. As to eulogy in one’s lifetime, 
very little of it ought to content a healthy and reasonable mind, 
and very much of it a healthy and reasonable mind will regard 
with misgiving. There have been too many notorious persons in this 
generation—and some of them, what persons!—for any serious 
man to covet notoriety, indeed for him not rather to shrink from 
it. But though I should think Owen Meredith has had quite 
enough of such fame as can be bestowed on anyone in his life- 
time, it is permissible for others to note that solid and discrimi- 
nating recognition has hitherto been churlish and inadequate, and 
to try to account for this without finding fault with anyone or 
with the constitution of things in general. In making that inquiry, 
one or two of the causes have been lightly indicated. Another cause, 
perhaps, is worth mentioning, since it is illustrative of the compara- 
tive worthlessness of all contemporary judgments. Though, since 
he became Viceroy of India, the Earl of Lytton has, in a sense, 
lived in the world’s eye, he has the true poet’s love of retirement, 
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and the true man of the world’s dislike to the narrow and nar- 
rowing atmosphere of cliques. But, as a rule, if a man can say, 
like Shakespeare’s Duke in ‘‘ Measure for Measure,” 
For I have always loved the life removed, 
he must be prepared to pay the penalty of his tastes. His seclusion 
will be set down by many persons to pride, by some to exclu- 
siveness, by others to want of sympathy with literature and with 
those who cultivate letters, to every reason, in fact, but the real 
ones, which are probably love of nature, the need for solitude, a 
taste for meditation and quiet, a dislike of babble and controversy, 
a dread of little envies and jealousies, and a deep distrust@of the 
judgments and impartiality of ‘‘ birds of a feather.” 
To fly from need not be to hate mankind, 

we are told in ‘‘ Childe Harold.” But I fear that to avoid much 
intercourse with men is to excite, if not their hatred, at any rate 
their dislike, and, in the absence of any such feeling, their in- 
difference. ‘‘Out of sight, out of mind,” is an old proverb, and 
men naturally are more interested in those they see and consort 
with, than in those they see rarely or never. It is inconceivable 
that the merits of Wordsworth’s verse would have so long re- 
mained imperfectly recognized had he been as familiar a figure in 
London as Rogers, or Campbell, or Moore, or that only seventeen 
copies of ‘‘The Lament for Adonais” would have been sold had 
Shelley lived in Piccadilly instead of at Pisa or Lerici. Whether 
Wordsworth’s or Shelley’s poetry would have been as much bene- 
fited by the change as their popularity, is another question. As a. 
rule, the conditions that minister to the real greatness of a writer 
tend to maintain him during his lifetime in comparative obscurity ; 
an arrangement which no wise writer will resent, though his more. 
discriminating contemporaries may regret that one generation, at 
least, is thus more or less deprived of profitable familiarity with his 
compositions—viz. the generation in which he has lived and died. 

Some explanation, at any rate, is required to account for the 
comparative neglect encountered by the poems of which I have 
spoken. That the reader may judge for himself concerning 
the merit of these compositions, let me take ‘‘ Licinius” as 
a sample of their quality. It is divided into six parts, entitled 
respectively ‘‘ The Time,” “ The Man,” “ The Gods,” ‘‘ The Past,” 
“The Present,” “The Future.” The time is the period when 
Imperial Rome had become 


‘ . mere space, spread forth, 
Confused and shapeless, east, west, south, and north; 
And, the whole homeless earth thus made her home, 
Rome now might nowhere rid herself of Rome. 
The heavens were all distemper’d with the breath 
Of her old age. She, very nigh to death, 
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Paced thro’ her perishing world in search of air 

Unpoison’d by herself; but everywhere, 

Like that Greek giant to whose frenzied frame 

The blood of his slain foe clung fast as flame, 

Withering the mighty limbs he could not free 

From their disastrous trophy, so did she, 

Choked by her own ensanguined purple, pant. 
Constantine had defeated Maxentius; Galerius and Maximin were 
both dead ; and only Licinius, who had married Constantine’s sister 
Constantina, disputed with him the sole government of the Roman 
Empire. Though Constantine had not yet personally embraced 
Hera ag if, indeed, he ever fully did so, he extended some- 
thing more than toleration to the new Religion. As Lord Lytton 
says :-— 

y Old things had ceased, nor new things yet begun, 
To justify their place beneath the sun. 


The Future and the Past, contending, wrought 


To wreck the present, for whose faith they fought. 
* * + * * 


Licinius was Emperor of the East, and Constantine was Em- 
peror of the West; and, in their rivalry, they half anticipated the 
famous struggle between Julian the Apostate and the growing 
power and influence of Christianity. The situation is described 
with telling terseness by Lord Lytton, and the portion of the poem 
entitled ‘“‘ The Time” is thus brought to a conclusion :— 


Then, when Licinius, Rome’s last Roman, saw 

The gods, his sires had worshipt with grave awe, 
By slave, and savage, pimp, buffoon, and priest 
Scorn’d and insulted, ‘‘ Unavenged, at least, 

The great gods die not! ” groan’d the grey old man. 
And, breaking bounds from wilds Pannonian, 

He, with a remnant rallied to the name 

Of Jove the Avenger, cross’d the world, and came, 
Camping on Hebrus, to confront the Sign 

Of that new Creed proclaimed by Constantine. 


In the part entitled ‘‘ The Man,” Licinius addresses the troops 
he has assembled “ under the wild and sullen hills of Thrace” to 
do battle for the menaced Paganism of Rome. 


‘* Romans, whose pride is by your name approved, 
The immortal gods, that to your fathers gave 
The empire they now call their sons to save, 
From yonder altars on those sons look down, 
And all Olympus deems our cause its own. 

With us the gods to battle go: with us 
Whatever rests of Rome yet virtuous, 

Yet Roman: all of manhood left on earth, 

Of godhood left in Heaven. From every hearth 
Where Roman sons revere heroic sires 

Our hearts have caught hereditary fires.” 


He calls upon them to “serve and save all that made Rome Rome,” 
to fight for the gods who fought for the great Achilles, who brought 
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Ulysses to his island home, and from Troy the patriarch sire of 
Rome, against the new God, 


Patron of slaves, and Power of upstart growth. 


It is necessary to read the entire poem, not to rely upon 
isolated passages, to know with what graphic imagination the posi- 
tion and feelings of Licinius, that represented the position and 
feelings of all the noblest spirits that clung to the old Creed, 
are brought before us. But the Third Part, entitled ‘‘ The Gods,” 
is much finer again than either of the preceding ones. Unfortu- 
nately, it is yet more difficult to do justice to it by mere excerpts. 
When silence has descended upon the camp, and the night is 
far spent, Licinius muses by the altar of the gods. He feels 
discouragement and then fear. But suddenly 

A mystic wind was moving in his hair, ? 

And hands unearthly touched him unaware. 
The sky suddenly opens, and he sees : 


The fair Olympians, all at once, and all 
Together, in the Ambrosial Banquet Hall ! 

- Each august countenance (vast gladness closed 
In complete calm) ineffably composed 
To awful beauty. Unendurably bare 
The bright celestial nakednesses were. 


One by one they are described, from Jove to Juno, down to 
attendants like Iris and Ganymede. They are as much surprised 
by the presence of Licinius, as he is at finding himself in such 
high company. Hebe, filling up a cup with nectar, pauses, and 
stares with half-displeased wonder at the mortal intruder. 

Ganymede, too, stopp’d 
Teasing Jove’s Eagle: who, with a great cry, 
Rose, rough’d his feathers, seem’d about to fly, 
But, seeing Jove so quiet, droop’d his wing, 
And waited watchful of his keen-eyed king. 
Venus .with glance disdainful turn’d to scan 
The old man’s face: then, seeing that the man 
Was chopp’d with battle, sun-bronzed, seam’d with scars, 
She, whose white arm was round the throat of Mars, 
Pointed a rosy finger, veiling half 
In her soft eyes a little mirthful laugh 
Under delicious lids dark-lash’d. But he 
Look’d on his worshipper remorsefully, 
As some grave chieftan, when the strife is done, 
Safe and unhurt himself, might gaze upon 
His wounded battle-horse about to die. 


It is Apollo, as is fitting, who, in Part IV., called “‘ The Past,” 
expounds to Licinius the mind of the Gods and the decrees of ‘all- 
wise Necessity.” The Divinities of Olympus were not the first, 
Apollo pleads, nor can they be the last, teachers of Man; and 
they, for their part, have found him no apt pupil, for he has mis- 
construed and travestied their noblest teaching, and made his life 
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brutish that should be god-like. The originality of Apollo’s argu- 
ment, as shown in the following passage, and in many more verses. 
than can be quoted here, seems to me very striking :— 


*¢ Beauteous we strove to make it . . . strove in vain! 
Since man’s low nature, failing to attain 
The life of gods, but filch’d from gods their names 
To deify what most degrades, most shames, 
The life of man. Ill thank’d was all our toil! 
To glorify earth’s clay, oh, not to soil 
Heaven’s azure! came we from the kindly skies, 
Kindling immortal fire in mortal eyes. 
We gave men Beauty. But our gift, misused, 
Hath wrong’d the givers. Have not men abused 
Our very names, invoking them amiss 
To deify ill deeds? Was it for this 
Dian is chaste ? Mars brave? and Venus fair ? 
And Jove just-minded ? Wherefore, howsoe’er 
Henceforth man’s worship may be named by man, 
Not ours shall be the names it mocks. Nor can 
Man’s offerings shame our altars any more.” 


* * * * 


Know 
That we, the gods, who minister no more 
To man’s ambition, fairer than of yore 
Thy fathers found us, since henceforth set free 
From all that mixt us with mortality, 
Range undisturb’d, beyond all reach of change, 
In regions where immortal memories range, 
Unvext by mortal hopes: responsible 
For mortal wrongs no longer. 

** Deem not ill 

For man whatever betters aught man deems, 
Or hath deem’d, beautiful, tho’ but in dreams. 
Not by shrines shatter’d, not by statues spurn’d, 
Temples deserted, altars overturn’d, 
And incense stinted, are the gods disgraced ; 
But by base homage of a herd debased, 
By Faith in service to a fraudful Force, 
And wrongful deed by righteous name made worse. 
Time, that returns not, errs not. Be content, 
Knowing thus much: nor toil against the event 
Whereto Time tends.” 


Ill. 
Thus, frowning, Phebus said, 
And Jove, from high Olympus, bow’d his head. 

The reply of Licinius occupies Part the Fifth. It is long, but 
not one line too long, and portrays, in true dramatic fashion, the 
bewilderment, the despair, the tenacious attachment of one who 
might almost be dubbed Ultimus Romanorum, to the majesty and 
creed of Rome, which he cannot dissociate from its traditional and 
immemorial gods. In words of passionate eloquence, he forgets 
that he is a mortal, his audience immortal ; and he becomes the 
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arraigner of the very Tribunal of Olympus. No one, 1 think, will 
wish that I had curtailed the following quotation :— 8 


** Gods, condemn, 
Punish man, plague him . . . but forsake him? No! 
Not for your own sakes! Lest your godhoods grow, 
From long disuse of god-like attributes, 
Less lovely even than the life of brutes, 
Not being so helpful. 
** Yet, howe’er that be, 

I, at the least, have loved ye, trusted ye, 
So long that, tho’ for me you fight no more, 
Still must I fight for you. *T will soon be o’er: 
Or one way, or another. Soonest, best, 
I think: nor greatly care to know the rest. 
One thing’s to gain yet—death. No room to range 
From what Iam! The gods may change, Fate change, 
Icannot. Not each casual tomb will fit 
The fame a Roman’s death consigns to it. 
And I for this too-long-continued life 
Must find fit end: hew out, with gods at strife, 
Tho’ sword break, heart break, all break, in the attempt, 
Memorial—mournful, but, at least, exempt 
From all incongruous contradiction vile. 
Nor is life left me to lament, meanwhile, 
Life’s failure—frustrate faith, and fruitless deed ! 
One life, wherewith to fail, or to succeed, 
Is man’s. One only. I, at my life’s end, 
Cannot go back to the beginning—mend 
What it hath made me—unlove what I loved— 

. Love what I loathed—condemn what I approved— 

; New-self myself, to suit occasion new. 
The arrow, sped, must still its flight pursue 
As first the bowman aim’d it, tho’ since then 
The bowman shift his ground. Life speeds with men 
Even thus. And few can chuse, none change, what ’s done. 
A man hath but one mother: and but one 
Childhood : one past: one future: but one hearth: 
One heart—to give or keep: one heaven: one earth: 
And. one religion. 

‘* Yet thus much, tho’ spent 

His force, and spoil’d his whole life’s element, 
A man may do: and this, at least, will I! 
Ere, quench’d, the fires that still consume me, die, 
I will collect their scatter’d heats, push all 
Life’s ashes, even while yet the embers fall, 
Into a heap, and send the dying flame 
Full in Heaven’s face!” 


If any living English poet has imagined a more dramatic 
situation, or written a finer passage than the above, either I am 
not acquainted with it, or I am a very incompetent judge. 

The following lines, in which Licinius turns on Apollo himself, 
and vents on the God his human scorn, is almost equally excellent, 
and shows how Lord Lytton might have written for the stage in 
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the highest vein, did we possess a stage or a theatrical public worth 
writing for :— 
** No singer I! but a dull soldier: fit 

Simply to love a thing, and fight for it, 

Or hate a thing and fight against it. Vent 

My soul in song, I cannot, I! content 

To do, at least, what merits to be sung 

Hold fast, when old, the faith I pledged when young: 

Live up to it: die for it, if needs be. 

What comfort, O Apollo, dwells for me, 

Or what for any man, in leave to praise 

The life of gods whose life his own betrays ? 

Their loves, that love him not? their power, that is 

The mockery of the weakness they leave his? 

Sing no more songs, Apollo, in men’s ears ! 

Leave us, ye gods, in silence to the tears 

You understand not! Spare this much-vext earth 

Distracting visions of Heaven’s unshared mirth ! 

This, also, ere I die”..... 


Licinius pauses ; for, as the poet tells us in a noble simile, his 
heart broke the thought in it, sharply, as a dart breaks in the 
effort of a wounded man to pluck it from the wound. He gazes 
round Olympus, and beholds only eyes contemptuous, eyes cruel, 
eyes disdainful of his pain. Love, alone of all the Gods, seems to 
bend towards him a listening ear and a sympathizing gaze; and 
Licinius, after fresh reproaches to the indifferent deities, passion- 
ately asks if there be not “‘one, one of all you Gods,” to assure 
the human heart that it did not err in trusting to its divine instinct; 
one 

** Which, fronting Heaven with constant countenance, 


Would whisper, ‘I am love, and love is there, 
And love to love is kindred everywhere !’” 


But which, Licinius asks, of all the Gods can do this? Suddenly 
Love answers, ‘‘I!” and in the sunrise of his surpassing gaze, all 
the other Olympian lights grow faint and wan. We are introduced 
to “ The Future ”— 
Gone the Olympian Festival! 

Gone all the rosy revellers! Rough the road 

With raunce and bramble, where once breathed and glow’d 

The clear-cupp’d cistus and bright asphodel. 

And lo, where last each golden goblet fell, 

A grinning scull! On the sharp summit seem’d, 

Where late Olympian Jove’s bright throne had beam’d, 

Some dim stupendous image, looming thro’ 

Red morn’s dull mist, and lurid in the dew, 

Till at its foot the god-led mortal stood : 

Then on his brow fell drops of human blood 

From a great Cross, wide-arm’d, that o’er him spread, 


Licinius does not understand. He is bewildered and indignant ; 
and even when the Cross burgeons into flowers, he can only muse, 
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‘‘ mute with awe, and lost in light.” The vision ceases; and with 
these lines ends the poem. 
A sudden trumpetisounded as in scorn 
From the dark camps. 
It was the battle morn. 

I should with difficulty name any indispensable ingredient in 
great poetry that is not found in “ Licinius.” Its groundwork is 
a lofty and just conception; and it is worked out with fertile 
invention, and executed with sureness and rapidity of touch. The 
language is noble, the imagery bold and original, and the dramatic 
interest sustained throughout. But it will have been observed 
that the author is no miniature painter, no enamelist. There is 
nothing “‘ microscopic” here. He does not linger nor potter over 
details. His strokes are broad and dashing, for he is more 
occupied with his subject than with its trappings and its dress. 
Thus it is the entire poem, not particular passages, that must be 
read, should anyone wish to decide if, in his opinion, my admira- 
tion of it be or be not excessive. _ 

When one begins to quote from a poet, the pages grow rapidly 
under one’s hand; but, without quoting, and quoting pretty 
liberally, how is one to point one’s moral? I feel, however, that 
I have used the privilege rather freely, and I must, therefore, 
content myself with only one more quotation, that contrasts 
strongly with those I have made from “ Licinius.” For Owen 
Meredith has inherited one quality at least in a striking degree 
from Bulwer-Lytton. He is both copious and varied. Of him no 
one ever could say, Ji s’écoute. His own manner, no doubt, he has, 
as is the case with every man of genius; but the manner never 
crystallizes into mannerism, and his style instinctively modifies 
itself with ready flexibility, in order to harmonize with its theme. 
The lines are from ‘‘ The Earl’s Return ” :— 


And the flowers decay’d in their dismal beds, 

And dropp’d off from their lean shanks one by one, 
Till nothing was left but the stalks and the heads, 
Clump’d into heaps, or ripp’d into shreds, 

To steam into salt inthe sickly sun. 

And the cattle low’d late up the glimmering plain, 
Or dipp’d knee-deep, and splash’d themselves 

In the pools spat out by the spiteful main, 
Wallowing in sandy dykes and delves: 

And the blear-eyed filmy sea did boom 

With his old mysterious hungering sound : 

And the wet wind wail’d in the chinks of the tomb, 
Till the weeds in the surf were drench’d and drown’d. 
And the Earl, as years went by, and his life 

Grew listless, took him another wife. 


To test the assertion that variety is one of the most striking 
qualities in the writings of Owen Meredith, one cannot do better - 
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than turn to “Fables in Song.” Breaking away, not only 
from all his predecessors, in the treatment of the Fable, but 
equally from all his own compositions, Lord Lytton has given the 
Fable new life, new form, new force. Aphoristic, as a fabulist, he 
necessarily is; but he makes aphorism take a subordinate place. 
Occasionally he moralizes; but he rarely tags a literal or bare 
moral to his apologue, and he never spoils his narrative with the 
tedious appendix of a sermon. He indicates and suggests, rather 
than philogophizes. In a word, for the mentor and the epigram- 
matist he substitutes the poet and the artist. He does rightly 
to call his fables, ‘‘ Fables in Song,”’ for they are essentially children 
of the lyric Muse. 

In the early part of last year, Lord Lytton published his longest 
poem, indeed one of the longest poems ever written, “‘ Glenaveril, - 
or the Metamorphoses.” It was discoursed of at the time in 
the National Review by my friend Mr. Courthope, who handled 
it with the fine taste and the moderation that are never absent 
from anything he writes. He wrote of “Glenaveril” with quali- 
fied admiration, and I confess it is only with qualified admira- 
tion I could write of it, notwithstanding its high and remarkable 
qualities. Possibly the present writer is not a fair judge in 
this case, having himself used the ottava rima at considerable 
length, and used it in a very different manner. Writers not 
unnaturally grow attached to their own way of handling a 
metre, not to say intolerantly prejudiced in favour of it, to 
the exclusion of due indulgence towards other methods. At the 
same time, one can hardly fail to be aware that, as Cardinal 
Newman says in an unpublished letter which lies before me, “ of 
all metres, the ottava rima is the most exquisite, as admitting of 
grace, freedom, strength, pathos, and humour, and suited for nar- 
rative, descriptive, or meditative poetry, more than any other.” 
These words were written as long ago as 1873, and, therefore, many 
years before the publication of ‘‘ Glenaveril.” Yet Lord Lytton 
might almost appeal to them as the justification of his novel use 
of the ottava rima in that form. One is certainly not in a position 
to deny that in ‘‘ Glenaveril” are found grace, freedom, strength, 
pathos, and humour, and that it is a poem at once narrative, 
descriptive, and meditative. Moreover, it would be strange, 
indeed, if a poem that travels over so much ground, written by 
the Earl of Lytton in the very meridian of his powers, did not 
contain many passages that arrest the attention, enchant the ear, 
go straight to the heart, and completely satisfy the judgment. But 
it seems to me that the scheme of the poem is not felicitous, if the 
taste and patience of readers, neither impatient nor wanting in 
culture and refinement, are to be taken into account in our estimate 
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of it. A poem of such unusual proportions can justify its length 
only by the absorbing interest that accompanies the action, or by 
the perpetual and unflagging brilliancy of the execution. Now, the 
story of ‘“‘Glenaveril”’ is not absorbingly interesting. It does not 
enchain curiosity. But, in default of this species of attraction, 
there remains only the magnetism of continuous inspiration and 
supreme handiwork. 

Now, in “ Glenaveril,” Lord Lytton mounts his Pegasus, and, 
in a journey of considerable duration, he allows it not‘ only 
to fly, but to trot, canter, galop, walk, amble, and, he must forgive 
me for adding, sometimes shuffle. Let me not be misunderstood. 
He does not do this from incapacity, or because he is an inexpert 
rider. He does it deliberately, and because he is of opinion that 
this is the way Pegasus may and should be ridden through a long 
story of modern life, told in the octave stanza. It is here I must 
take issue with him. I should be the last person, I think, to wish 
to see Pegasus trained into a park hack—as, in sooth, he has 
been not unoften in our days—made to caracole and curvet, and 
forced, by help of cruel curb and strong martingale, to go through 
all the small tricks and dandified antics of the metrical manége. 
Indeed, I remember, Consule Planco, and therefore with that 
presumptuous levity which is one of the foibles of youth, writing 
some such stanza as the following, in the same ottava rima that 
carries “ Glenaveril ” along :— 

What ho! my dappled Pegasus! we must 
Have one more breather up the Sacred Hill. 
He has not blown his belly out, I trust, 
With too deep draughts from the Pierian rill. 
Are the girths tight ? the stirrups free from rust ? 
What! stop his corn! No, let him have his fill. 


Take off that curb. ’Tis well for those whom baffle 
His playful tricks: I ride him with a snaffle. 


I am still disposed to think that sound principle underlay those 
lines, notwithstanding their unfortunate manner. I am all in 
favour of giving Pegasus his head. But I do not think he ought 
to be allowed such paces as the following :— 

But to return to what I had to say— 
(And here a packet from a desk he drew) 
These notes, dear Ivor, may assist thee. Nay 
Take them, and, at thy leisure, look them through. 
I wrote them long ago (ah, well-a-day !) 
For thy grandfather, my dear friend, in view 
Of a long journey it was then our plan 
To make together over Hindustan. 

A touch of the spur, and a slight tightening of the curb, would 
do Pegasus no harm here. Lord Lytton thinks differently ; for, 
in ‘‘ Glenaveril,” there are scores of such stanzas, side.by side with 
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others of flawless beauty, of terse moralizing, of humorous observa- 
tion. I do not forget that Byron said, very justly, that a long poem 
cannot be all poetry, any more than the sky can be all stars. 
But betwixt and between the “ patines of bright gold” there must 
still be ‘‘ the floor of Heaven,” not the prosaic carpet of the earth. 
Otherwise, we shall not be able to say that the poem “in its 
motion like an angel sings.” 

If Lord Lytton were to plead that, in a long narrative poem 
dealing with incidents of modern life, there must be many prosaic 
bridges to be traversed, and that his is the best way of getting over 
them, I should be forced to submit that, in such case, the scheme 
of the poem is a wrong one. Non ex quovis ligno fit Mercurius ; 
and Apollo, to say the least of it, is just as intractable as Mercury. 
How to put the matter into the form, or impress the form on the 
matter, that is the question with which the artist, and the poet like 
every other artist, finds himself perpetually confronted. Perfection 
of form with meagreness of matter, or abundance of matter with 
imperfection of form, each is common, and each is comparatively 
easy. But the poets who achieve only one or other of these results 
are perforce secondary poets. Literary Virtuosi may coo over the 
empty refinement of the one, and uncritical readers may rave over 
the shapeless abundance of the other. But the last word of a dis- 
criminating criticism upon both will be, that the ideal Pegasus 
has two wings, and theirs apparently has only one. 

In his best, indeed in his ordinary moments, Owen Meredith is 
not open to this reproach. But, in my opinion, for what it is 
worth, he has in “‘ Glenaveril ” not solved the artistic problem just 
spoken of, but has avoided it. He has manifested his own capacity, 
indeed each of his capacities exhibiting himself successively as 
poet, wit, man of the world, statesman, country gentleman, and 
philosopher. But there is something higher than the mere mani- 
festation of one’s own power; viz. that noble self-restraint, that 
reverence for form, that living and ever-present awe of some 
sanction external to oneself, which secures, along with perfection 
of manner, the maximum of strength, and which will continue to 
produce in the future, as it has produced in the past, the con- 
summate triumphs of art and the highest achievements of poetry. 

In France, where people are supposed to be vainer, and where, 
at any rate, they are more simple than in England, it is not un- 
common to ask an author which may be his wuvre de prédilection ; 
in other words, which of his works he himself prefers and thinks 
best of. Most Englishmen would be embarrassed by such a ques- 
tion ; but it can be answered vicariously, with ease. One’s greatest 
work, one’s wuvre de prédilection, is always the one that has just 
been written. It is the youngest of the family, the latest of all 
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one’s loves. Yet, unless I err, Owen Meredith has written much 
better poems than ‘‘ Glenaveril,” and I feel fully confident it will 
be followed by others that will supersede “‘ Glenaveril ” even in the . 
affections of its author. 

An exhaustive account of the literary career of Lord Lgtten, 
even though it can hardly be considered as having yet more than 
reached its meridian, would carry us over more ground than I can 
here attempt to traverse.* But no one can form an adequate con- 
ception of the number and variety of the achievements by which it 
has already been distinguished, who does not make the acquaintance 
of works concerning which I have been absolutely silent. Orval ; 
or, The Fool of Time, is not everybody’s book; but it must be 
scanned by all who care to apprehend the many-sided qualities of 
its author. But the Serbski Pesme, a volume of Servian Songs, 
contains both war-lyrics and love-lyrics, inspired so directly by the 
soil and by the affections of a primitive and interesting people, that 
to read them with indifference is impossible. Recent events have 
given to them a fresh and immediate interest, while leaving to 
them their permanent charm. 

If I were asked what is the strongest impression left on me 
by the author’s poems, taken in their integrity, I should say 
the impression is that of excessive fertility and embarrassing 
exuberance. Whether as Owen Meredith, or as Earl of Lytton, 
the poet has given us not only the best, but the whole, of his 
store. He has kept back nothing. Unlike those writers who 
cultivate a parsimonious concern for their reputation, he has 
let it, to use a colloquial phrase, take its chance. There is a 
“negligent grandeur” in such a proceeding that exalts our esti- 
mate of the-man, though, perhaps, in some degree it may 
affect injuriously the opinion finally passed upon his works. Le 
style c’est Vhomme is not always strictly true, unless we include in 
the phrase not only the natural man but also the second man, the 
creature of literary habit formed by deliberate art. Authors 
commonly, and even poets sometimes, suppress their natural 
self to a certain extent, in deference to what they conceive to be 
the best and highest methods of composition. When someone com- 


* Another remarkable example of the versatility of Lord Lytton is to be observed in 
the translation executed by him of three stories of the German novelist, Karl Erdmann 
Edler, recently issued, in two volumes, by Messrs. Bentley & Son. The tales are, in 
themselves, beyond praise; and I agree with Lord Lytton, where he says, in his inte- 
resting Preface, that, since Goethe’s Mignon, imaginative literature has given birth to no 
figure more novel in its beauty, or more touching in its pathos, than that of Baldine. 
But what a fortunate man is Herr Edler to have his stories rendered into English by 
Lord Lytton! No one, in reading the English version, would suppose for a moment he 
was not reading the original work. Our age has its shortcomings, no doubt; but I 
think it can point to one or two men, as many-sided as any of the most dazzling 
characters of the Renaissance; and Owen Meredith is assuredly one of them. 
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plimented Pope on the quantity of verse he had written, he replied, 
“‘ If you had only seen how much more has gone up the chimney! ” 
But we feel that little, if any, of Owen Meredith’s work has gone that 
road. He is evidently too natural, too sincere, too unaffected, in a 
word too manly, to pick and choose among the flowers of his fancy. 
“‘ Such as they are,” he seems to say, “ at any rate they are mine; 
and whether good, bad, or indifferent, they are the genuine out- 
come of my disposition, my feelings, and my experience. In a 
word—and take them for what they are worth—they are Me.” 
Such a method of procedure, I confess, I find peculiarly engaging ; 
for it testifies, in an age of not a little feminine vanity, to the 
author’s masculine unconsciousness of his own literary importance. 

The general result, therefore, is to leave on the mind the impres- 
sion, if not that the writer is greater than his work, at least that 
his greatness is to be measured only by the entire sum of his work. 
But in the present instance, it is not Literature alone that lends a 
pedestal to personal eminence. We must not forget that Owen 
Meredith, Earl of Lytton, has served the greatest of Empires in 
one of the greatest of positions. It was his misfortune to be 
Viceroy of India at a moment when Party passion was raging with 
a fury and an unscrupulousness unprecented, and, I hope, never to 
be repeated. But I believe that, in the opinion of impartial and 
competent judges, the main outlines of Lord Lytton’s Central Asian 
Policy have been justified by subsequent experience, and that at the 
present moment they trace, with fair distinctness, the features of 
the policy of his successors. I may, perhaps, venture to add that 
I can affirm, of my own knowledge, that, in his character of 
Governor-General of India, Lord Lytton enjoyed the confidence, 
and commanded the admiration, of two Secretaries of State, so 
capable, while so different in their capacity, as Lord Cranbrook 
and the present Prime Minister. 

No Englishman can be said to have gathered all the laurels 
which the greatness of his country, and the extraordinary variety 
of its public life, place at his disposal, who has not at one time or 
another shown himself to possess the attributes, if not of an orator 
in the older sense, at least of an excellent speaker as oratory is 
understood now-a-days. Lord Lytton has not spoken very often, 
whether on the platform or in the House of Lords. But I re- 
member how, happening to lunch with Lord Beaconsfield the day 
after the ex-Viceroy of India delivered his first speech in Parlia- 
ment, “‘ How did he acquit himself?” I asked; ‘‘ for I am sorry 
to say I did not hear him.” ‘‘ Admirably,” replied that fastidious 
if magnanimous critic. ‘‘ He has caught the manner of the House 


as if by instinct; and, therefore, he instantly commanded its 
attention.” 
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Thus I think we may fairly say of him that, like his illustrious 
father, he has falsified the dictum of Virgil, ‘“‘ Non omnia possu- 
mus omnes.” He has done all things, and done them all well. 
Nor can I believe that his achievements are at an end. It is im-- 
possible, it would scarcely be right, that his country should not 
again enjoy, in some capacity, the fruits of his long and varied 
experience. Would there not be something peculiarly appropriate, 
something that touched the imagination while it satisfied the 
judgment, were we to see him exercising the grave and weighty 
functions of a mature Diplomatist in one of those Capitals of 
Europe where, as a young attaché, he “lived and loved”? But 
in the event of this destiny being reserved for him, I must protest 
beforehand against the Poet being merged in the Ambassador, or 
in the Earl of Lytton so circumscribing his interests, or so 


limiting his energies, as ever to make us forget to identify him 
with Owen Meredith. 
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POLITICS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


[In conformity with what we gather to be the desire of the readers of 
the National Review, it will in future contain a monthly survey of Public 
Affairs, under the heading, ‘‘ Politics at Home and Abroad.” We shall 
endeavour to secure the performance of the task in a fair and impartial 
spirit; though the survey will avowedly be made from a Conservative 
point of view.—Eprrors N. R.] 


Tue most sensational, and, in its consequences, the most impor- 
tant political incident of the month in the realm of domestic 
affairs, has been the Resignation by Lord Randolph Churchill 
of his seat in the Cabinet of Lord Salisbury, and the abrupt 


abandonment of his position as Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
Leader of the House of Commons. That the occurrence should 
have taken almost the whole world by surprise, only shows how 
little almost the whole world appreciated the temperament, or 
understood the ordinary methods of procedure, of that vigorous 
and brilliant, but somewhat wayward politician. We may now 
permit ourselves to say, what it would not have been loyal to 
say before, that his rapid elevation to the high political rank 
he lately occupied was not in itself altogether satisfactory. But 
it was rendered practically inevitable, both by the impatience 
of a considerable number of Conservatives with the older and more 
temperate methods of political warfare, and by the refusal of the 
Liberal Unionists to join the Conservative Party in forming an 
Administration ; and from the moment Lord Randolph Churchill 
was nominated Leader of the Party in the House of Commons, it 
became the plain duty of all Conservatives to stifle their misgivings, 
in public at least, to “‘bolt the bran,” and to hope for the best. 
But serious and competent observers, while hoping for the best, 
feared the worst, and entertained grave fears that he would either 
lead the Cabinet into fatal courses, or at an early date part com- 
pany with it. Of the first alternative we had an unspeakable 
dread. To the second, we have no insuperable objection. In 
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losing the Ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Conservative Party 
loses a quick, dexterous debater, but it is thereby purged of much 
“perilous stuff.” 

Yet, relieved as many Conservatives feel at the secession of Lord 
Randolph Churchill, it cannot be said that nothing became his 
tenure of office so much as his manner of quitting it. He con- 
trived, in resigning office, to combine with want of regard for the 
public service, want of respect for his Sovereign; announcing his 
Resignation to the world through the daily press, before it had 
been communicated to the Queen. On such a violation of Consti- 
tutional precedent, and such an offence against political seemliness, 
it is unnecessary to comment at any length. In Mr. Henry James’s 
Portrait of a Lady, young Touchett says of his father, the semi- 
Anglicised American banker, that, during the course of thirty 
years’ residence in England, he had learnt the things that 
Englishmen say, but that he had not learnt the things Englishmen 
do not say. It may, with equal truth, be observed of Lord 
Randolph Churchill, that he has learnt a great many things 
English statesmen do, but that he, apparently, has not learnt 
what they do not do. 

It is not worth while to enter minutely into the question what 
was the immediate cause or pretext of Lord Randolph Churchill’s 
Resignation. Sooner or later, a politician whose governing rule 
of conduct, as regards himself, is Sic volo sic jubeo, and, as regards 
others, absolute submission to his will, was sure to quarrel with 
his colleagues, even with a colleague so indulgent and so superior 
to all personal considerations as the Prime Minister. But, as a 
fact, this novice in Finance resigned because he preferred the pre- 
conceived symmetry of his Budget to Military and Naval pre- 
cautions all the members of the Cabinet save himself considered 
indispensable to the safety of the Empire. We do not wish to 
imply that there were no other subjects on which he differed from 
them. Indeed, we fear it is no exaggeration to say he was per- 
petually differing with everybody on everything. But, in an- 
nouncing his Resignation to the Prime Minister, the sole motive 
assigned for the step was the excessive character of the Estimates, 
as he professed to regard it, of the Secretary of State for War and 
the First Lord of the Admiralty. It is imperative that the country 
should neither be misled nor confused on this point. When those 
Estimates come to be laid before Parliament, we believe they will 
be found to err, if at all, on the side of improvident parsimony ; 
and, jointly, they are below the Estimates of the preceding twelve- 
month. It is difficult to persuade any Cabinet to tell the country 
the whole truth concerning National Armaments and National 
Defences ; and we have, in our opinion, still to see the Government 
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that will confront this grave question with adequate frankness and 
courage. 

But while, in looking at political principle rather than at 
immediate Party advantage, we cannot regret the Resignation of 
Lord Randolph Churchill, we are, of course, free to admit that, in 
respect of personal popularity and debating power, he was superior 
to all his colleagues, with the exception of the Prime Minister. 
Moreover, he had, at the close of last Session, made a good begin- 
ning as Leader of the House. That his disposition would have 
permitted him, for any length of time, to be strikingly successful 
in that difficult position, we cannot for one moment believe. But 
a successor has to be found for the vacant post; and the most 
interesting question of the hour is who that successor is to be. 

It is commonly assunied that no competent successor can be 
found in the ranks of the Conservative Party in the House of 
Commons. We wholly dissent from that assumption, which is 
grounded on little, if anything, more substantial than the rapid 
advance into the first place by the late Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. It has never been the custom with Conservatives, or 
indeed with English gentlemen of any political creed, to assert 
themselves and their claims irrespectively of the position and 
capacity of others; and hence men like Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 
Mr. Edward Stanhope, Mr. W. H. Smith, Lord George Hamilton, 
Mr. Raikes, Mr. Arthur Balfour, Sir Matthew White Ridley, and 
others, have come to figure in the public eye as personages per- 
manently condemned to a secondary political position, for no other 
reason than that in one respect, and one respect only, they are the 
inferiors of the eager politician who distanced them. Twelve 
years ago Lord Hartington was deemed, and justly deemed, 
thoroughly competent to lead the House of Commons. Will 
anyone allege that the gentlemen we have named are inferior 
in intellectual power and administrative experience to Lord 
Hartington, as Lord Hartington was in 1874? The better sort of 
Englishmen rarely exhibit, and never parade, the qualities they 
possess for the tenure of high office, till they are called on to 
fill it. They afford indications of their capacity, but that is all. 
We assert, with the utmost confidence, that there are several 
Conservatives in the House of Commons thoroughly capable of 
leading it, unless we have fallen on such evil days that something 
beside long experience, good breeding, assiduous attention, and the 
gift of lucid speech, is an indispensable qualification for that 
position. 

But though we entertain no doubt whatever of the correctness 
of this assertion, nevertheless we must cordially approve of the over- 
tures the Prime Minister has once more addressed to Lord Harting- 
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ton; and we should be highly gratified if the negotiations opened at 
the moment at which we write these lines, should prove more fruitful 
than those of last summer. There exist much stronger reasons now 
than existed then, why Lord Hartington and his colleagues should 
be willing, even anxious, to co-operate directly and officially with 
Lord Salisbury inthe task of government. They decided, last July, 
to extend to the Cabinet only an unofficial support, though they 
were made aware that their decision would involve the offer of the 
Leadership of the House of Commons to Lord Randolph Churchill. 
Like the Conservatives themselves, Lord Hartington and his 
friends were willing to believe that weighty responsibilities would 
perhaps develope in that politician qualities he had not pre- 
viously exhibited, and might induce him to correct failings 
that hitherto had been only too conspicuous. But the generous 
experiment has failed ; and the failure leaves behind it its special 
legacy of embarrassment and peril. Lord Hartington has only 
to read the Irish Disloyal Press to learn with what exultation 
the unpatriotic conduct of Lord Randolph Churchill has been 
hailed by the followers of Mr. Parnell. The followers of Mr. Glad- 
stone are more discreet and more seemly in their rejoicings; but 
it is patent that the despondency in which they were lately plunged 
has, for the moment, vanished as if by magic, and they are 
already beginning to cherish the hope that their return of power 
may be within measurable distance. What if their dreams were 
to be fulfilled! That is the question Lord Hartington and his 
friends have to ask themselves? Solely by the existence of not only 
a strong but a stable Government, can the Demons of Disloyalty 
and Disorder in Ireland be exorcised. Lord Salisbury’s Adminis- 
tration was just beginning to show itself strong and inexorable 
towards the Irish Conspiracy, when lo! its stability is injuriously 
affected by the selfish levity of one of its principal members. It 
is only natural that Irish Home Rulers, and English, Scotch, and 
Welsh Separatists, should feel their spirits revive on witnessing the 
occurrence. They can be plunged into despondency again only by 
the formation of a Government strong enough to satisfy them that it 
will be stable. This adequate strength, this perfect stability, can 
now hardly be secured save by Lord Hartington and his friends 
coalescing with Lord Salisbury and his colleagues. The magnani- 
mous character of the Prime Minister renders it possible for this to 
be effected in any manner that seems to Lord Hartington most advi- 
sable. The accession of merely one member of the Liberal Unionists 
to the Cabinet would be useless, even if it were feasible, which 
it is not. The welfare of the State can be best provided for 
bythe amalgamation of the followers of Lord Hartington en bloc with 
the followers of Lord Salisbury, excluding, of course, the followers 
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of Mr. Chamberlain from the calculation. Mr. Chamberlain and 
his friends would, no doubt, continue to render the Government 
every assistance in their power to rule Ireland, and to maintain 
the Union. But it would be unreasonable to expect, and improper 
to invite, them to do more. 

The reasons in favour of the course we have indicated appear 
to us to be almost overwhelming ; and there seems to be fewer and 
less cogent reasons against it. The colleagues and followers of Mr. 
Gladstone are every day pledging themselves deeper and deeper 
to give Ireland a Separate Parliament; and it seems beyond the 
range of possibility that the old Liberal Party should ever again 
be constituted on the basis of resistance to Home Rule. If the 
designation “ Conservative” have repugnant associations for Lord 
Hartington and his friends, let it be abandoned, once and for all ; 
and let the term “‘ Liberal” accompany it to the tomb of all the 
Capulets. They never had a very clear signification, and they 
have long ceased to have any at all. Let ‘‘ Conservative” and 
“* Liberal” follow “‘ Tory ” and “‘ Whig” to the limbo of obsolete 
nomenclature ; and let there be a Party known by the name of 
Unionists, or whatever other designation commends itself to the 
sense and candour of the nation. 

The Prosecution by the Government of the leading trustees, most 
of them Members of Parliament, of the famous Plan of Campaign 
in Ireland, happily described by the Prime Minister as ‘“ organized 
embezzlement,” and branded by the Judges as an “illegal con- 
spiracy,” is the most vigorous step as yet taken by it to grapple 
with the Irish Difficulty. The country will watch the result with 
the closest interest. If only the Irish peasant can once be per- 
suaded that the Apostles of Sedition cannot save him from the 
obligation to pay his debts, sedition will soon become an unpopular 
trade in Ireland. The Irish people will obey and respect the law 
only when they have become convinced that they will not be 
allowed to despise it. 


The levity of the step taken by the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer cannot be fully apprehended till it is considered in 
connection with the current condition of Politics Abroad. The 
moment chosen by Lord Randolph Churchill to object to having his 
Budget Arrangements upset by the modest demands of the Secretary 
of State for War and the First Lord of the Admiralty, is one when 
every First Class Power, no matter how straitened its finances, 
is adding lavishly and ostentatiously to its fighting capacity, when 
neutral States like Switzerland and Belgium are strengthening the 
defences which cause their neutrality to be respected, and when 
every eminent Statesman, and every responsible Soldier, is haunted 
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by the dread of imminent War. Happily for the German Empire, 
its fortunes are not entirely at the mercy of a representative 
and mercurial Assembly ; the Crown, the Federal Council, and 
the Imperial Chancellor, sharing with the Reichstag substantial 
responsibility for the march of national affairs. When the Reichs- 
tag rose for the Christmas holidays, it had not passed the Army 
Bill laid before it by the Executive; but it will do so when it 
reassembles on the 4th of January, or it will assuredly be dis- 
solved. The attempt of the Radicals to reduce the 48,000 men 
asked for by the Executive by nearly fifty per cent., and the efforts 
of the Ultramontanes to reduce the period for which the new 
military figures are fixed, from seven years to three, will both be 
resisted. The Crown asks for nothing more than it has previously 
demanded and has previously obtained. One per cent. of the 
population is the numerical basis of the Standing Army of the 
German Empire ; and the addition of 48,000 men to the Army only 
represents the natural increase of the population. The only novel 
feature in the demand of the Crown is that this increase of the 
military strength of the Empire shall be made at once, or a few 
months earlier than would happen in the ordinary course of things. 
The request is full of significance, which was heightened by the 
remarkable speech delivered in the Reichstag by the veteran strate- 
gist, Field-Marshal Von Moltke. The demand of the Crown is all 
the more natural, and the hesitation of the Reichstag all the 
more incomprehensible, seeing that, notwithstanding the ever- 
growing deficits in the French Budget, the French War Office can 
obtain from the Legislature whatever sums it asks for. Twenty 
years ago the Prussian Crown saved the Fatherland from destruc- 
tion against the shortsightedness and Party wrangling of its 
Parliaments ; nor do we doubt that it would, in case of necessity, 
once more perform its duty to the nation, single-handed. 

The relations of Germany and France cannot be considered with 
profit, or even with due appreciation, unless they be estimated in 
connection with the relation of both of them to Russia, and with 
the relation of Russia to Austria, England, and Turkey; in a 
word, without a comprehensive survey of the whole field of Foreign 
Affairs. The situation will never be understood by anyone who 
does not seize and hold fast by the one cardinal fact that Prinee 
Bismarck—in this, as in other respects, the accurate representative 
of the innermost thought and interest of Germany—desires, and 
seeks to compass, the ruin of Russia, while determined that the 
ruin shall be accomplished not by Germany but by other Powers, 
and while ostensibly maintaining towards Russia a studiously 
friendly and even partial attitude. It is for Russia, according to 
the policy of this great Statesman, to bring about its own ruin by 
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involving itself in war with Austria, Turkey, England, the Bulga- 
rians, the Roumanians, and possibly with Italy. The affected 
indifference of the Prince to the wishes and fate of Bulgaria, and 
his periodical irritation of Austro-Hungarian sentiment by appear- 
ing to prefer the interests of Russia to those of Austria, are neces- 
sary elements in his policy, which ought not to mislead, or even to. 
perplex, those who apprehend its fundamental aim. Were this not 
so, were Prince Bismarck the well-wishing friend to Russia he 
persists in affecting to be, the Czar would not have endured for a. 
day the exasperating independence of the Bulgarians, but would: 
have poured his troops into the Balkan Peninsula without a 
moment’s hesitation. But the ambiguity of German policy is as 
obvious to the Czar as to ourselves; and he naturally hesitates to. 
walk into the pitfall dug for him by the ingenious diplomacy of 
Berlin. The close intimacy subsisting between Turkey and Russia 
has in all probability been recommended to the Sultan, of course 
in a cautious manner, by the German Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople ; since it may serve as another roundabout means of leading 
Russia into adventures from which, in the end, she would probably 
emerge seriously weakened, if not permanently crippled. To lay 
the train for such a result, while keeping Russia in good humour 
with Germany, and so preventing the establishment of closer inti- 
macy between Russia and France, is one of those paradoxical but 
practical combinations that emanate only from a brilliant mind, 
and are maintained only by firm and unfailing hands. 

The fear that War may break out in Europe during the Year on 
which we are just entering, arises in part from the cause we have 
been indicating, viz. the revived and persistent claim of Russia to 
dominate the Balkan Peninsula either by stratagem or by force. 
The other cause that keeps men trembling is the standing antago- 
nism between France and Germany, together with the stupendous 
dimensions of their armaments, which, it is well known, are 
matured with a view to a renewal of their struggle for mastery. 
We cannot doubt that, if the hands of Prince Bismarck were 
entirely unfettered, and if he could overcome the repugnance of 
the aged Emperor to have his closing days overclouded by the 
storms of war, he would without delay bring the military rivalry 
of the two nations to a sharp and decisive issue. Nor will Europe 
have any reason either for wonder or complaint, should it at any 
moment hear that Germany, now fully armed with the new 
repeating rifle, refuses to leave it to the French Republic to 
choose the hour most convenient to France for the inevitable 
ordeal. 

That neither the French Government nor the French people 
wish the ordeal to be held as yet, is undoubted ; for they do not 
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believe themselves to be ready for it. But meanwhile they permit 
themselves the luxury of unlimited domestic discord; their in- 
ternal affairs every hour lapsing from worse to worse. They have 
once more changed their Cabinet, its head being almost, and its 
principal member entirely, unknown to fame. Patriotism, as it 
is understood in other countries, seems extinct in France; an in- 
sincere chauvinism having taken its place. Our neighbours are 
‘cursed with a Constitution even worse than our own, the Executive 
-and the Legislative power being practically merged in the same 
hands ; and they are without the sound traditions, the aristocratic — 
‘elements, and the wise contempt for logic, which enable us in 
England to correct the defects and avert some of the dangers of our 
political machinery. 

If, in Bulgaria, as in France, we turn from its relation to the 
rest of the world to its internal condition, we find matters for the 
moment at a standstill. The Bulgarians cannot have back Prince 
Alexander of Battenberg; they will not accept as his successor an 
‘obscure dependent of the Czar, known, since he became a candidate 
for the Bulgarian Throne, as the Dadian of Mingrelia ; and the Czar 
will hear of no one else. The Bulgarians can only be recommended 
to be firm and patient ; and, under the sanction of the Treaty of 
Berlin, they ought yet to find safety and the fulfilment of their 
wishes. Count Kalnoky has made it plain that Austria will defend 
the autonomy of Bulgaria, and resist its occupation by any foreign 
Power; and Lord Salisbury has made it equally plain that, if 
Austria will only do its duty in that respect, England will second 
her endeavours. It will be unfortunate, and much to be regretted, 
if in the Jubilee Year of the Reign of the Queen, this country 
should be dragged into war, whether in Europe, or in Asia; and 
every reasonable effort will be made to prevent so sad an event. 
But Great Empires have great responsibilities, and these must 
be confronted calmly and courageously. The withdrawal of a 
portion of our troops from Egypt does not indicate any desire to 
avoid them, but rather a wish to concentrate our forces in view 
-of the disquieting aspect of the world. The Colonial Conference to 
be held in London, in the course of the Spring, may be taken as 
another intimation on the part of Great Britain of its resolve to 
maintain its position throughout the globe, as a Power cherishing 
peaceful aims, but boasting Imperial rights and wielding Imperial 
resources. 


Postscript.—At the time at which we go to press, though Lord 
Hartington has been in London for nearly twenty-four hours, no 
absolute decision has been arrived at by him and his friends. Our — 
i nformation, however, leads us to expect that they will not abandon 
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their position of unofficial auxiliaries to the Government. A great 
deal too much has been made of the very natural and proper un- 
willingness of the Conservative Party to see any Statesman but 
Lord Salisbury at the head of affairs; since it is probable that 
Lord Hartington, were he and his friends to consent to act with 
Lord Salisbury, would himself insist on that arrangement, and 
absolutely certain that this point will not be the one to decide the 
conclusion at which he arrives. Lord Hartington, Mr. Goschen, 
and their friends, may be trusted to shape their decisions only by 
the highest considerations ; and if they still hold aloof, in the 
official sense, from Lord Salisbury, it will only be because they are 
of opinion they can thereby render the Government a more efficient 
and lasting support both at home and abroad. 


December 30th, 1886. 
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[N.B.—The appearance of a letter in the National Review in no way implies approval 
of the opinions expressed by the writer. This portion of the Review is reserved 
for remarks that Correspondents may desire to make upon papers which have 
been published in the National Review, or for letters upon such other subjects as 
the Editors may think deserving of discussion.] 


A Policy for Ireland. 


To tHe Eprrors or tue “ Nationa, Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

We are often asked: ‘‘ What would be a true Irish policy? It 
is easy to object, but what would you recommend?” The following 
remarks are an answer to that question. 

The hand that governs Ireland effectually must have three character- 
istics :—1. It must be strong and steady. 2. It must be just. 8. It 
must be beneficent, and even sympathetic, where sympathy does not 
imply that weakness which encourages expectations never destined to be 
fulfilled. 

The policy fit for Ireland must be one wholly simple; an equivocal 
policy will be sure to end in defeat; everything that is ingenious, and 
looks clever, will turn out a mistake in the end. Plain principle must 
be faithfully followed. That compromise often necessary in dealing 
with practical politics must not either violate or evade principle; though 
it may make the application of principle a gradual process. Above all, 
a sound policy must be one directed by facts, not by phrases. 

1. To begin with the “‘ strong hand,”—the chief thing to be done is to 
put down the National League, which is a Government of chronic revolt, 
reigning and ruling in place of the Queen’s Government, and resting 
on the basis of a coercion alike anarchical and tyrannical. It 
is an ignominy which civilization cannot afford. Till the spurious 
Government has been put down, the omission will, in Ireland, be 
attributed to fear. When it has been put down a conviction will arise 
that, the bubble having burst, the reign of Law is restored. Outrage, 
also, must be put down fearlessly. For this may, perhaps, suffice the 
enactment for Ireland, if not for England also, of laws which already 
exist in Scotland as regards “‘ change of venue,” and the examination 
of witnesses in cases of need—laws which protect the innocent from 
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illegal combinations. Unanimity should not be required in Irish, as it 
is not in Scotch juries. 

2. The “just hand” is the hand which “deals equally” with England 
and Ireland, so far as that expression carries a meaning and is not a 
phrase only, but which at the same time distinguishes righteously 
between two things which some people are skilful enough, and others 
stupid enough, to confound—these things being “equality of treatment” 
and “ identical institutions.” <‘‘ Identical institutions” are things which 
we should doubtless make our aim, and to which a wise policy would 
by degrees approximate ; but at the present moment “ identical institu- 
tions ” would in many cases work not the same, or similar, but opposite 
effects in England and Ireland. A ‘ Volunteer” army in England is 
an army of defence ; in Ireland it might, at present, be one of revolt. 
In Ireland, Boards of Guardians, under the practical control of the 
democracy, would mean the speedy confiscation of all landed property, 
through unlimited “‘ outdoor relief”; while Educational Councils, chosen 
as Members of Parliament are chosen, would convert the whole body 
of schoolmasters into ‘ Tribunes of the People.” No doubt in the 
Grand Jury system there must be some extension of popular power ; but 
this may be effected, as has been clearly shown in a pamphlet on that 
subject, without the change being of such an extreme character as 
would, under existing circumstances, waste the small remaining resources 
of Ireland in a system of jobbery ‘‘ naked and not ashamed.” In what- 
ever “local centres” of Irish administration may be created, justice 
requires that the class which chiefly represents education and loyalty, 
and once represented property, should have its full proportionate place 
and power, as well as the class at present blindly submissive to the 
party of revolution. It was not ‘‘ equality of treatment” when, in deal- 
ing with popular representation, as much power was suddenly given to 
the Irish democracy, after half-a-century of political education, as the 
English democracy was thought fit for after an education of two 
centuries and a half. If the same franchise which in England gives 
representation to all classes, in Ireland leaves the upper class practically 


_ without representation, i.e. places them in the condition of pariahs and 


slaves (the position the Catholic peasant occupied previously to Catholic 
Emancipation), this ‘‘ identity of institutes” is not ‘‘ equality of treat- 
ment,” buta denial of it which, if unredressed, will leave ‘‘ Home Rule,” 
and therefore ‘‘ Separation,” only a question of time. Even Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Bill recognized this truth; it provided that in the proposed Irish 
Parliament there should be a second and higher franchise for the 
proportionate representation of the minority. In an Irish Parliament, 
his provision would still have left the country at the mercy of the Revo- 
lutionary party ; in the Imperial Parliament, a similar provision, appli- 
cable to the Irish members in it exclusively, while involving a disparity 
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‘of institutions, would double the present merely nominal representation 
of the “‘ loyal minority,” while diminishing that of the National League, 
‘and be the only remaining means of even approaching “ equality of 
treatment” for England and Ireland. Such a change would, it will 
be said, be difficult ; but it is better to deal with difficulties than impos- 
‘sibilities; and the change, which would be an enfranchisement, not a 
‘disfranchisement, could probably be effected before the termination of 
the present parliament, if preceded by wise legislation, and not pre- 
cluded by legislation of an opposite character, for which many tempta- 
tions may present themselves. The world is governed, on the long 
run, by facts, not fictions; and if Ireland continues to boast a franchise 
which in England means “ representation,” and in Ireland ‘‘ misrepre- 
sentation,” she will retain the power of turning the balance of English 
parties, and ‘‘ Home Rule” must come at last, however prolonged the 
battle. Till lately it was admitted as an axiom that property, as well as 
numbers, should be considered in Parliamentary Representation. That 
the educated and independent classes should not be represented even in 
proportion to their numbers, merely because they are also the propertied 
classes, is that wrong which Burke stigmatised as a “horrible” in- 
justice and imposture. If we are to regard as permanent a system by 
which ignorance and greed are to rule exclusively, and by {which 
freedoom of contract is suppressed, we shall have in Ireland, and that 
soon, but to choose between policies each of which is a policy of de- 
struction. No place for hope will remain, because we shall have built 
a social fabric on what is a practical repudiation of the laws of man’s 
moral nature. 

3. We come next to “the hand beneficent and sympathetic.” The 
expression does not apply to that hand which cannot distinguish between 
honourable and dishonourable compromise, and which, by way of making 
concessions to Ireland, makes concessions to the revolutionists who 
deceive, degrade, and torment her. Wise concessions are such only 
as avowedly aim at delivering the people of Ireland from that disastrous 
sway, and once more giving fair play to the nobler side of the Irish 
nature. That side of it remains unextinguished, though now eclipsed, 
by the shadow of the National League ; and all measures are beneficent 
or the contrary, simply as they tend to abate the present demoralization 
or to aggravate it. ‘‘Home Rule” means misrule, and ruin both to 
Ireland and England ; consequently all so-called concessions which have 
their faces turned in the direction of Home Rule are either blunders, or 
are tricks by which Ireland must be mystified, not benefited; by which 
the agitation for “‘Home Rule” must be prolonged; by which crimes 
which the best friends of Ireland deplore more than her worst enemies 
will be rewarded ; by which the yoke which the National League has 
imposed upon the country will be sustained, and the demoralization 
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perpetuated. A small measure of Home Rule, where a large one—and 
something more—are avowedly desired and demanded, or a measure. 
of local Irish councils, practically equivalent to Home Rule, would be 

an “‘ expedient,” not a policy, like the ‘“‘ ransoms” paid in old times to. 
buy off the Danish pirates. It would simply enable the revolutionists 

to make their demand for a large measure of Home Rule in the name 

not of a party stigmatized by statesmen as ‘steeped to the lips in 

treason,” but of a quasi-Irish Parliament deliberately created by those 

statesmen, and to which countless Irishmen would, with entire sincerity, 

believe that a loyal allegiance was far more due than to what was lately 

called, for the first time, by an English Minister, “‘ foreign ” legislation. 

To place the administration of Ireland in Local Councils would be prac- 

tically to place in them her legislation also. On the other hand, while. 
a cowardly or complicated and incoherent rule gives “its own way” 

to whatever is most heady and unscrupulous in Ireland, and thus practi- 

cally denies to Ireland what she most needs, viz. the steadying support 
of a just rule, we are plainly bound to discard all prejudices which inter- 

fere with the concession, as speedily as is practicable, of whatever real 
benefits sound legislation can bestow upon her. Neither is that a wise 
policy which despises the sympathies of those governed, even while it 
has regard to their interests, where there is nothing unreasonable or 
dangerous connected with those sympathies, since we can only perma- 

nently cure disaffection by winning the affections. To win them in 
Ireland is by no means impossible ; but they will never be won through 
a policy which professes to ‘‘ govern through love ” alone, and disparages 
by the nickname of “ coercion ” a Government's first duty, which is the 
enforcement of obedience to law. The humblest Irish peasant knows. 
that communities are governed by love and fear, and he will love no. 
rule which he does not respect also. 

The real measures of conciliation—that is, those which would con- 
ciliate, supposing sedition to be kept down and security restored, without 
which all legislation is a farce—are such as these, though, of course, 
their introduction would in some cases be a gradual process :— 

1. A measure of “ land-purchase,” interfering with no rights, but 
tending to make a considerable part of Ireland pass into the hands of 
the occupiers on just terms and within a moderate time. The new 
‘* peasant-proprietors ” should, however, be in addition to the existing 
gentlemen proprietors, not in substitution for them; since a social 
democracy must needs be supplemented by political institutes equally 
democratic, the permanent union between England and Ireland being 
thus rendered morally impossible. Property would be strengthened 
against the socialistic tendencies of the time in proportion as its base 
was widened, and the accumulated charges upon it were defrayed by 
large but not forced sales. It is to be remarked that, if but half the 
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land of Ireland should pass into the hands of the occupier, more than 
three-quarters of her occupiers might thus become proprietors; while 
that anti-revolutionary spirit which is the only guarantee for the safe 
use of the political privileges recently created, would be effectually 
called into existence, both by the possession of property and by the 
prospect of possessing it later. The cost would be less than is supposed : 
aid would often not be needed in the case of large farms ; and in many 
other cases it might be applied, not through the purchase of the holding, 
but through the equitable fining down of the rent by a free contract 
between landlord and tenant. The principle of free trade in land should 
be restored; and such quack remedies as “dual proprietorship” 
abolished, a better substitute having thus been previously provided. 

2. The education of Ireland should be of such a character as is pre- 
ferred by Irish parents ; and denominational colleges should be allowed 
the same advantages as are enjoyed by the secular. This is of primary 
importance. Till just claims are conceded, concessions will always be 
made to unjust. 

8. Suitable residences, with a few acres of land attached to them, 
should be provided for the Catholic clergy. The Irish Church Settle- 
ment of 1869 handed over to the Protestant clergy, for a merely nominal 
sum, a property in residences and churches which Mr. Gladstone had 
estimated at £2,500,000. A clause was introduced into the Bill by the 
House of Lords, devoting out of the “‘ Church surplus” one million to 
the providing of residences, with a few acres of land attached to each, 
for the Catholic clergy. That clause was thrown out in the House of 
Commons. The immense injury thus inflicted on the Irish poor, even 
more than on their clergy, ought to be remedied, as soon as it is prac- 
ticable to effect that remedy. At present, in the West, the sick man 
has often no priest within a dozen miles of him. 

4. A Board, not necessarily an elective, and certainly not a merely 
elective one, should be created in Ireland for the transaction of Irish 
business relating to purely material affairs, such as railroad projects— 
business at present transacted in England, with much needless expense 
and loss of time, a practical plea being thus furnished for a visionary 
demand—Home Rule. 

5. Considering that State aid, though seldom necessary for industrial 
enterprises in wealthy countries, has often been found of signal use to. 
poor countries when advanced upon just and prudent terms, such aid 
ought not to be refused to Ireland on the mere ground that it is not 
required in {England ; though, of course, it should not be conceded 
where the concession would be opposed to the unquestionable principles 
of political economy, and not merely to the dicta of the ‘ straighter sects” 
of political economists. The Empire, as well as Ireland, has an interest 
in the matter. Ireland’s poverty costs her much. 
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6. In those congested portions of Western Ireland where a population 
out of proportion to the present means of giving employment renders 
improvement impossible, and perpetuates a poverty which may at any 
moment become a famine, liberal aid should, in spite of interested 
clamour, be advanced for emigration, due security being taken for its 
repayment. 

Such seem to me the chief points of an Irish policy founded, not, like 
that of the recent converts to Home Rule, upon a merry despair, but 
upon a reasonable hope. It is despair when statesmen say, ‘‘ You must 
surrender whatever Mr. Parnell’s eighty-five Members demand,” for 
such a surrender produces fresh demands, and this is the beginning of 
a folly which admits of no end. And when the same statesmen add: 
“You may rest assured that their demands will prove moderate, 
and our concessions be wisely used,” the hope thus quaintly supple- 
menting the despair is not a reasonable one. A reasonable hope is based 
on the knowledge that the great wrongs of Ireland exist no more. They 
were redressed antecedently to the legislation and to the administration 
of the last six years. It is based, also, on a fact best known to those 
who live in Ireland, and who know her virtues as well as her faults. 
They know that even the humbler section of Irish society is by no 
means exclusively represented by those noisier spirits which have been 
80 grievously led astray, to the dishonour and calamity of their country, 
both by an unscrupulous agitation such as Ireland never knew before, 
and by a statesmanship such as England never knew before. There is 
a reserve of sense and right feeling in Ireland which a strong, just, 
and beneficent policy will not fail to elicit, provided that English states- 
men prefer principles to clever expedients, and their country to their 
party. 

I remain, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Aw IRISHMAN BELONGING TO NO Parry. 


Technical Education: a Workman's View. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe Nationa, Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

Tt will never do to be out of the fashion, and there is not only a 
fashion in politics, but even a fashion in the set phrases used by poli- 
ticians. Technical education is to-day a phrase which must be used by 
every statesman (amateur or professional) who undertakes either to 
write or speak upon the question of the existing industrial depression. 
Just as the barber-surgeons of old prescribed blood-letting as the 
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sovereign remedy for all the ills that flesh is heir to, so we find political 
quack-doctors who recommend technical education as the only thing 
needful to give new life to our languishing industries. Suppose, how- 
ever, that these people have mistaken the cause of our present trouble, 
and begin to treat us for deficiency of technical education, when at the 
same time it can be traced to an altogether different source. 

The question naturally arises, have these gentlemen who speak so 
fluently and write so freely, with the evident intention (laudable as it 
may be) of teaching us our respective trades, ever taken the trouble to 
acquire any practical knowledge upon the questions they undertake to 
enlighten us on, or even of comparing the work of the English opera’ 
tive and merchanic with the productions of what they call his more 
highly educated Continental competitor ? 

If technical education is the great essential of manufacturing pro- 
sperity, then it should follow as a matter of course that in those towns 
or districts where such education is admitted to be of the very highest 
order, trade should be prosperous, and the working-classes fully and 
remuneratively employed. But is this the case? First, let us take 
Lyons; everyone who has any practical knowledge of silk manufacture, 
is aware that in facility of production, in designing, in fertility of inven- 
tion of novelties, that city is unapproachable; and yet her silk industry 
is not prospering, and her work-people much less occupied than are 
those of Zurich in Switzerland, or Crefeld in Germany. Lyons can 
make the class of goods made in Zurich equally well with the Swiss, but 
as the wages of the work-people, and the standing expenses of the 
manufacturers, are higher in Lyons than in Zurich, she cannot make 
them so cheaply ; clearly, then, it is a question of price consequent on 
the cost of production that is injuriously affecting Lyons, not lack of 
technical education. 

Turning to our own country, we find it to be a well-known fact that 
specimens of Nottingham hosiery are constantly being sent to Germany, 
there to be literally copied, worked up on machines made in England 
(fitted up in Germany by English workmen), and articles made from 
these patterns are to-day underselling us even in our own markets ; for 
instance, German stockings exactly similar to those produced in this 
country, are now selling on the same counter as Nottingham stockings 
at from 2s. to 8s. per doz. less price. Is it technical education or lower 
cost of production that gives this advantage to the foreigner ? 

It is a general complaint that German cutlery is not only imported 
into this country, but also sent out to the colonies, stamped with a 
Sheffield brand. Does not this show that the technical knowledge which 
has enabled the Sheffield workman to make a good knife, has estab- 
lished such a name and earned such a reputation for Sheffield, that 
people buy them believing they are made there and not abroad? From 
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a trading point of view, how can technical education put this right as 
far as the Sheffield cutler is concerned ? 

We also find the Swiss sending to this country annually great quan- 
tities of watch-cases for the purpose of getting them stamped with the 
English hall-mark; on their return to Switzerland, these cases are 
filled with Swiss movements, and then sent all over the world as 
English watches. Now an ordinary mind would naturally suppose 
this is because a watch made by a technically-educated Englishman is 
well known to be superior to the continental-made article. Again, how 
comes it that there is such a large export of English-made machinery ? 
All are aware that, in the purchase of machinery, price is not so much 
the object of consideration as is the perfection of workmanship and of 
arrangement; our machinery is bought, therefore, because it meets 
these requirements, and not because it is low-priced. 

The real fact of the matter is this: we are being beaten in price but 
not in quality, and technical education (although undoubtedly good in 
itself) will not remedy this state of things. ButI may be asked, why are 
we beaten in price? or, in other words, why cannot the Englishman 
produce as cheaply as the Swiss or German? Simply because the con- 
tinental artizan is able, by reason of cheaper food and a lower rate of 
living, to work for less wages than we could possibly do in this country ; 
not only so, but as he does not care to protect himself either by legis- 
lation, such as our Factory Acts, or by combination, such as our Trades’ 
Unions, his condition, as far as working long hours is concerned, is little 
better than slavery. But even if it were possible for us to exist upon 
lower wages, and supposing at the same time we were willing to work 
longer hours, would that be the best way out of our present dilemma ? 
Shall we prevent over-production by working longer hours, and so in- 
creasing the quantity produced, while, at the same time, by receiving 
lower wages we decrease our purchasing power, and, by so doing, are 
unable to buy as much as we do now of the articles produced ? 

What ought our aim to be—to lower ourselves to the level of the 
Italian or Swiss workman, or to raise ourselves to the level of the 
American? It is a most extraordinary thing, looked at from a free- 
trader’s point of view, to find the great bulk of the emigrants, not only 
from the United Kingdom, but from Europe generally, wending their 
way to that stronghold of protection (America). Whether the fiscal 
policy of our wide-awake cousins on the other side the Atlantic is 
economically right or wrong, it is a fact well worth the consideration 
of every Englishman, that we are to-day, as we have been on previous 
occasions, waiting, in Free Trade England, for what we consider our 
share of the returning prosperity of Protectionist America—waiting, 
simply, until there is such an increase of purchasing power in that 
country that they will not be able to supply their own wants. We 
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then shall get some of the crumbs that fall from the rich man’s 
table. 

Sir Robert Peel, speaking of England in the House of Commons 
1846, truly said: “Iron and coal, the sinews of manufacture, give us 
advantages over every rival in the great competition of industry. Our 
capital far exceeds that which they can command. In ingenuity, in 
skill, in energy, we are inferior to none. Our national character, the 
free institutions under which we live, the liberty of thought and action, 
an unshackled press, spreading the knowledge of every discovery and 
of every advance of science, combine, with our natural and physical 
advantages, to place us at the head of all the nations of the world.” 

And this is the same England we now find consoling herself in her 
trouble by comparing herself with the poorest nations of Europe, and 
meekly rémarking that we are not worse off than they are; comforting 
‘our working classes by telling them that all they require to enable them 
to compete with the foreigner is more technical education. Is this 
the end of Cobden’s dream and of Gladstone's statesmanship? Thou- 
sands of skilled mechanics, demoralized by irregularity of employment 
into idle loafers and cornermen; thousands of women ground down to 
work for earnings which scarcely afford them a bare existence: can a 
nation be contented under such conditions ? can we wonder that men 
are found ready to listen to those Socialistic preachers, whose revo- 
lutionary ideas would end, if attempted to be put in practice, not in 
raising the poor to the level of the rich, or even of raising them at all, 
but would certainly bring us all down to the miserable state the poorest 
of us are in at present. 

What the English workman claims from his fellow-countrymen is a 
fair opportunity to sell his labour. He simply asks to be allowed to 
earn a fair day’s wage, for which he is willing to give a fair day’s work. 
He does not wish to exist on the charitable doles of the benevolent 
capitalist, or the successful foreign investor. But is he at present in this 
position? If free and open markets are requisite for the producer, 
then he certainly is not; for he, of all the workpeople in the world, is 
limited to one open market, namely, his own. 

If we who now, in a great measure, have political power in our own 
hands, saw fit to send representatives to Parliament who were in 
favour of taxing all income derived from foreign investments 10 or 
15 per cent., would the capitalist consider that fair? I think not. 
Then if that would be unfair for him, why is it fair for us that our 
labour should be depreciated by its product being taxed 15, 80, or even 
50 per cent., before it is allowed to enter a foreign or even a colonial 
port? But our friends of the Cobden Club tell us it is not we as pro 
ducers who suffer, but the consumer who pays the tax. Very well 
then ; if in our case it is the consumer who pays the tax, then, in the 
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other case, it will be the borrower of the money who will pay the tax 
placed upon interest on foreign investments. It is no use trying to. 
console ourselves with the idea that our present depression of trade 
arises from all sorts of fancy causes, when, if we look straight before us,. 
the real cause can be plainly seen. 

Our national income, derived from the product of our land and 
labour (which income is divided, in greater or less proportion, amongst 
us all), is being artificially reduced; our employers are getting less. 
profits, we are receiving lower wages; we no longer wgrk under the 
same conditions of trade we formerly did, increased facility of com- 
munication by bringing all countries within the range of production has. 
altered everything. In a new departure, in fresh fiscal arrangements, 
in connecting ourselves more closely with our colonies, in building up 
trade in those markets where the march of civilization is constantly 
creating new wants, we must seek for remedies for our existing dis- 
tress, and not in talking platitudes and imagining those platitudes to 
be wisdom. 

I remain, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
H. J. Pertirer, 
Secretary, Workmen’s Association for Defence of British Industry, 
184, Waterloo Road, §.E. 


[Mr. Wintle’s letter on “‘ The Tripartite Division of Tithes,” and an 
interesting communication on ‘‘ The ‘ Last Day’ on the Dee,” have been 
received, and will appear in a future number. | 
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